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TREATISE 

O N 

FOREST-TREES: 

CONTAINING, 

Not only the befl Methods of their Culture 
hitherto pradtifed, but a Variety of new and 
ufeful Discoveries, the refult of many re- 
peated Experiments : 

A is A L S O, 

Plain .Directions for removing moft of the valuable 
Kinds of Forest-Trees, to the Height of Thirty 
Feet and upv^rards, with certain Succefs ; 

AND, 

On the fame Principles, (with equal Succefs) for tranfplant- 
ing Hedges of fundry Kinds^ which will ae once reftfb 
Cattle ; 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

DIR.ECTI0K3 for the Difpofition, Planting, and' Culture of 
Hbdgi^s, by obferving which, they will be handfomer and 
ftronger Fences in five Years, than they now ufually are in ten. 

By WILLIAM BOUTCHER, Nurseryman, 
At Comely-Garden, Edinburgh. 

' Who then /ball grace f or nubo improve the foil? 

Who plants like Bathurst, or -uuho builds like Boyle. 

*7is ufe alone that fanQijies expence, 

Andfplendor borro*ws aU her rajs from fenfe. Pope. 

DUBLIN: 

Printed for WILLIAM WILSON, ^ No. 6, and JOHN 
EXSHAW, No. 86, Dame-ftrect. Mdcc lxxvi. 
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PREFACE. 



THE number of Pieces that have ap- 
peared on Gardening and Planting, 
and many of them by men of learning and 
obfervation, are fo numerous, as to render it 
almoil unneceflary, and even prefumptuous, 
^ to offer any thing new to the public on either 

C, one or other of the fubjeds : But the Author 

of the following fheets flatters himfelf, that, 
on an attentive perufal of the fubjed he has 
particularly treated, thefe imprelfions will be 
removed 5 as the fyftem is far from being ex- 
hauiled; and as the rules hitherto direded are 
here extended and improved ; with fo many 
new obfervations, as to render a very confi- 
derable part of the work an original perform- 
ance. , 

To relate the many pleafures- and advan- 
tages that attend the fkilful pradice of Gar- 
dening in all its different branches, but parti- 
cularly in that ,no lefs noble than profitable 
one of Planting, would ill become my hum- 
ble talents, from the high encomiums beftow- 
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Iv PREFACE. 

ed on it by the greatefl: antient and modem 
writers. It is fufficient for me to fay, it has 
been the favourite ftudy and amufement of 
the greateft philofophers, lawgivers, and men 
eminently attached to the improvement of 
their country, as well as thofe who have re- 
tired from the bufy world to the tranquil ftate 
of a rural life, filling up time with the virtu- 
ous and innocent employment of planting, 
and other country entertainments; or the 
more extenfive defigns of laying out of ground 
in the modern tafte, or extending to it rides 
for prolpedt and pleafure , fo flrikingly mark-^ 
ed by that rural deity the late Mr. Shenftone, 
in his rural elegance. 

And fure there feem, of human kind. 
Some bora to (hun the folemn ftrife ; 

Some for amufive taflcs defign'd, 
To Ibothe the certain ills of life ; 

Grace its lone vales with many a budding rofe,^ 
New founts of blifs cjifcloib. 

Call forth refrelhing (hades, and decorate repofe, 

No Piece can be more improving or give 
greater affiftance in this way, than what the 
Jate Mr. Wheatly has obliged the world with 
in his two Pieces, an Effay on Defign in Gar- 
dening, and his Obferyations on Modern Gar^ 
dening, having adapted his directions fiiitable 
to the form of the ground, whether plain, ox 
advantageoufly formed with rifing fwells, or 
partaking of both, not negledling to guide the 

purling 



PREFACE. V 

purling ftream, or how to manage the rough*- 
er grounds. 

The Books hitherto publiflfed on the cul- 
ture of Foreft Trees, have done little more 
than vary the directions for a pradJic^ that has 
unhappily prevailed amongft the greater num- 
ber of inexperienced planters, whofe views 
extended no farther than to fet the young 
tree in the ground, which as fbon as they had 
accpmpliihed, fuppofed their labour and at- 
tention was to reft there. They with the 
higheft juftice may be compared to thofe un* 
natural parents, who neglefk to tend and foi^ 
ter their infent offspring, fince from experi- 
ence we findj that the vegetative tribe, as well 
as the animate, require both food and atten- 
tion to rear them to ftrength, maturity, and 
good order. The authors alluded to extend 
their diredions no farther than fowing the 
feed, planting the cuttings, or laying down 
the branches from the mother tree, in their 
proper feafbns, there to remain for a certain 
time, and from thence to be tranfplanted to 
the nurfery, there to be kept for three or four 
years, and then moved to the places where 
they are meant to remain for good 5 and here 
the bufinefs according, to their diredions is to 
end. What is now offered to the public is 
much more extenfive, containing diredions 
not only to propagate the plants in a variety 
of ways, but the culture their different ages 
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require, both for incrcafing them in fize as 
well as to form the beauty of their figure, 
giving the moft pleafurable hopes when tranf- 
planted, whether to ornament the pleafure 
ground, the park, or the more extended im- 
provements j coUeded from pradice and ob- 
lervation, as well in Great Britain as in my 
native country j my pradice has been ftudi- 
oufly bent to efiabliih certain methods for th6 
removal of trees to the height of thirty feet 
or upwards, and with no lefe fuccefs than the 
fmalleft, and this by a previous culture and 
management not hitherto pradifed, by which 
the moft valuable decidirous Foreft Trees will 
advance in growth, as well as thofe planted 
when young ; by this method the expence of 
ftaking is avoided, and they will refift the 
moft impetuous winds, the greateft enemy of 
new-planted trees raifed and managed in the 
common way. 

By the procefs which is purfued in thia 
treatife, trees may be planted with the moft 
certain fuccefs, and without any fenfiblc 
check to their growth, during all the fummer 
months, without any additional expence, fur- 
ther than two or three extraordinary water- 
ings. This circumftance alone ought furely 
to be of much confideration in this climate, 
(Scotland), as our grounds in ^Vinter are ufu- 
ally fo much locked up with froft, flooded 
with rains, or the jveather otherwife fo in- 
temperate. 
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temperate, that our planting feaibn is confin- 
ed to a fmall part of the fpring and autumn. 
I fhould likewife imagine, .that men of for- 
tune, who fpend the winters in the country, 
could hardly be more agreeaWy entertained^ 
during the milder feafon, than, as it were, 
creating (if I may be allowed the phrafe) ver- 
dant groves, fpacious avenues, or pruning the 
ground for timber. 

Nor is this plan confined to deciduous trees; 
it extends to many of the beft Evergreens, the 
greateft part of which are generally thought 
unfit for planting, after they have come to be 
four, five, or fix years old : But the reverfe is 
here made evident, founded on principles col- 
leded fi-om pradice and experience, Nature's 
true guide, lb that however improbable this 
pradice has hitherto been thought, it may by 
attending to the dire6tions here given be pur- 
fued, and the trees £afely removed at the 
height of eight, ten, and twelve feet, accord- 
ing to their different fpecies. 

On the fame principles, and with the fame 
advantage, Thorns, and many other plants, 
may be removed, fo as to form immediate 
fencible hedges that will refift cattle, fhelter 
the ground, and fave the expence of ditches, 
palings, and other fences neccflTary to protedl 
them when young. 

a 4 To 



viii PREFACE. 

[ OTo which is added, Obfervations on the beji 
method of planting Hedges^ adapted to various 
foils and fituations^ which, for their more rea- 
dier conception, the different fedtions are re- 
prefented in an engraved Copper Plate. Any 
improvement made on this lubjedt is certain- 
ly of great and univerfal concern to this king- 
dom. For by not properly attending to this 
necelfary work, but leaving it to ignorant 
gardeners, or common labourers, much dis- 
couragement has bieen given to inclofing with 
hedges; and many perfons of fortune in this 
country have, within thefe few years, beftow- 
' ed l^i^ge fums in that way to very little pur- 
pofe. • 

Several ufeful dilcoveries are alfo fubjoin- 
ed, on the improvements that may be made 
by Grafting and Inoculation, on flocks that 
will inlarge the fmaller kinds of plants, and 
render the tender more hardy. 

As inclofing ground with hedges, and raifing 
plantations of Forefl-Trees, are the firfl prin- 
ciples, and mofl folid foundation for promoting 
the different branches of hufbandry and gar- 
dening, and which mufl be fingularly ufeful to 
our northern climate in improving, and as it 
were meliorating it for the more favourably 
raifing of the tender forts of trees, therefore 
the greatefl encouragement is due from all I07 
vers of their country, to thofe who fhall con- 
tribute 
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tribute to the executing thefe important" points, 
in a fuccefsful and more expeditious manner 
than is generally pradifed, — though I am (br- 
ry to (ay, we are lefs attentive to, and farther 
behind in the knowledge of the befl: methods 
for effeding this, than in moft other improve- 
ments. We evidently find, that, to procure 
the quick growth and pleafing figure of our 
native hardy plants, we muft give them the 
mutual afliftance of each other j but how 
much more nqceffaiy muft fhelter be for rear- 
ing the tendcf. foreign fort with any degree of 
exuberance' of growth, is too evident. To 
this alone, we are indebted for the choicefl 
delicacies of our table, and the more refined 
pleafure of viewing a yaft variety of the moft 
beautiful plant^l in nature, and notwithftand- 
ing the original produdion of more tempe- 
rate climates, flourifhing in our open air. 

Since a good nurferyman can fooneft and 
jmbft eftedually procure us fuch eflential ad- 
vantages and pleafures, I cannot help think- 
ing him, for thefe and many other reafons, 
juftly intitled to be ranked in thehigheft clafs 
of gardeners ; but what we have moft to la- 
ment is, the few we have amongft us, but 
which muft not^ long be our fituation, from 
that fpirit of planting and improving which 
almoft univerfally appears through the coun- 
try. The returns of profit from the nurfery 
are tedious, and to proceed in it to any con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable degree, can only be in the power of 
men of capital, as they muft long be out of 
thefr money ; the occafion we^ have fo few 
good nurfefies in this kingdom, which is really 
an objed w^orthy of public ♦ confideration as 
well as encouragement. 

From the general bad and infufficient ftate 
of nOrferies in this kingdom, I cannot help 
making it known to the public, and particu- 
larly to the Honourable Board of Police, to 
whom Scotland is much indebted for that ra- 
pid progrefs fhe has made in arts, and the 
confequence ftie now holds in the commer- 
cial world. It is with the moft humble differ- 
ence I point out to them the line of im- 
provement juft mentioned, which we may 
flatter ourfelves will become anobjedl of that 
truly patriotic body, and which might be ex- 
ecuted at no great expence, as an honorary 
reward would be fufficient, which might be 
given at the end of four, five, or fix years, as 
they may judge moft proper, to the perfbn 
who fliall raife, from the youngeft to the larg- 
eft plantable fizes, the greateft number of the 
beft cultivated Fruit and Foreft-trees, Hedge- 
plants, and other ufeful nurfery articles, in 
proportion to the extent of land employed for 
thefe purpofes, and fubjed to the infpedlion 
of a committee of fliilful perfons appointed 
by the fociety to vifit the nurferies about 
Edinburgh, or where elfe they fliall think 

them 
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them worthy of notice in Scotland, either at 
mid-fummer when cloathed with their leaves, 
or in autumn before the planting feafon be- 
gins, — to infped the various methods of their 
culture, and general fyftem of management, 
^ — to fee fpecimens of the plants raifed, for an 
examination pf their roots, as well as from a 
juft attention to pruning the proportion of 
their bodies,— and to advertife in the ufual 

way the perlbn moft deferving. ^This I am 

perfuaded would bring us more forward in 
the road of general improvement of plant- 
ing, than from all the writings and examples 
of the ableft men, or even from any other 
method that can be devifed for the purpofe. 
This would be making a man of real merit 
in his profeffion juftly confpicuous j it would 
deted the ignorant pretender. Were this to 
be our happy fituation, every^ man of abili- 
ties would exert himfelf, botH as the means 
of fupporting his reputation, and rendering 
him confpicuous to gentlemen engaged in 
improving their eftate or domains, and con- 
fequently find a very material difference in 
the quality of even the common plants from 
their improved culture. 

It has been almoft an univerfally received 
opinion, that trees ought to be raifed in the 
nurfery on a poorer foil than that to which 
they are afterwards to be tranfplanted for 
good ^ and this has been direded by many of 

the 
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the moft refpedable writers. I nluft acknow-' 
ledge this dodtrine has a very fpecious appear- 
ance at firft view : I followed it early in life, 
and as feemingly a confiftent pradice, nor 
was I lingular in this, as the fame had been 
purfued by many young planters j but how 
it happens that the fallacy has not been until 
now exploded, I am not able to account, as 
the contrary has been long fince difcovered 
by thofe attentive to their profeffion. 

In the following fheets I have given fbme 
examples, from frequent and repeated experi- 
ments, of the ill efFeds I have difcovered from 
planting young and tender feedlings in the 
pooreft foils, and the greater fuccefs attend- 
ing thofe that were well-grown, on the fame,^ 
or in fimilar fituations. The confequences 
of raifing plants in a poor hungry ground, are 
na lefs fatal than planting the feedlings in 
fuch, and fhould as much as poffible be avoid- 
ed. In the culture direded for different trees^ 
the neceflity of promoting very early their 
vigorous growth is afferted, in order to their 
becoming (lately and handfome plants j as it 
cannot be efFeded by any other means, than 
being early nurfed in a generous foil, for what- 
ever future purpofes they are intended, or ta 
whatever fituations they are deflined; and 
that if they are but barely fupported from in- 
fancy on poor ground, they will never after- 
wards become ftrong, though removed to that 

which 
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which is rich and feeding. The caufes for 
this, will be evident upon an enquiry and 
eafily demonftrated: From their harfti and 
unfriendly food they con trad difeafes, which, 
if not immediately mortal, are certainly in- 
curable ; they neceiTarily have bad roots, they 
are hide-bound, and their branches weak and 
crooked j in fhort, though they may long lan- 
guifli in the ftate of buflies, they will never 
arrive to the magnitude of what may be pro- 
perly called trees. 

But though I have direded trees to be 
raifed on good land, let it be underftood, I 
mean that only which is naturally fo, and not 
what has been forced and pampered with^ 
dufig, or at leaft before that dung has been 
mellowed and reduced to the confiftence of 
earth, fuch being yet more baneful to trees in 
jgeneral, than even the pooreft foils. 

As I have in the courfe of my directions 
for the culture of the different trees, pointed 
put the foil that beft agrees, I fhall not at- 
tempt any thing of that fort here, but men- 
tion in general, that the moft defirable foil for 
a nurfery, is that which is loofe and dry, re- 
duced to the fmalleft particles by frequent 
digging and raking ; that which is moft to be 
avoided is what approaches neareft to a heavy 
moift clay, wherein trees will neither root li- 
berally, nor will our ufual wintejr and fpring 

weather 
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weather admit of being cultivated, but at par- 
ticular, and frequently too late periods j hence 
it is impoflible, that bufinefs can be carried on 
feafonably, to any confiderable extent, in fueh 
grobnds. 

I am not infenfible of the itjeffedhial at- 
tempts that have been made to tranfplant 
large trees, and how much it is confidered as 
impradicable, owing to a total ignorance of 
the procefs, which I have given in this treatife, 
in which will be found the former errors cor- 
redled, and a rational fyilem given, founded on 
nature, and confirmed by experience. 

Large trees raifed and cultivated agreeable 
to thefe diredions, fo far from not fucceeding 
as well as thofe planted when young, will 
grow much more freely, from their greater 
abundance of roots fpreading near the fur- 
face, and enjoying all the benefits of the hea- 
venly influences, than fuch whofe roots, being 
deeper, 'are liruggling with a cold, inadive, 
and inanimated loil. 

When a plantation is made of young trees, 
the trouble and attention attending it can on- 
ly be faid to be begun, but thefe made of trees 
that are above the fize of being injured by 
cattle, and reduced to their proper form by 
different prunings, require little or no forther 
attention ^ and immediately afibrding that 

pleafure, 
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pleafure, which the former pradice wc twenty 
years would be in acquiring. 

The procefs I have here recommended, will 
enable luch as are above the regard of com- 
mon expense, to have plantations of well- 
grown trees in one feafon, as the principles 
on which the whole of the plan proceeds are 
infallibly certain, and have flood the, teft of fe- 
veral trials, and the fuccefs, a moft fubflantial 
pleafure. 

However fome may recommend their pie- 
ces for originality, I fhall be contented to rank 
my labours in a more humble walk, acknow- 
ledging a ti-ibute of gratitude to thofe whofe 
labours I have advantaged by, and whofe hints 
I have improved upon, and laboured to frame 
into rational and pradical fyftems, which I 
have ever confidered as doing more real fer- 
vice to thofe for whom I write, than to lead 
them into a labyrinth of difficulties and fpe- 
c^ations. 

I fhould be unworthy the patronage that 
has been fo liberally given me, in that very 
noble and honourable lift of fubfcribers, that 
appear to countenance and reward my la-^ 
bours ; which 1 will not attempt to attribute 
to my fame or the value of my treatife, but 
to a more pleafing proiped, of a general de- 
fign of improvement in my country, as for 

her 
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her I feel more than for myfelf ; this difpofi- 
tion within thefe few years, has made a moft 
rapid progrefs, and rifmg in many places with 
a peculiar fplendor, as well for arts, agricul- 
ture, and manufadiures, the hufbandry we are 
now purfuing, will in a few years bring as for-^- 
ward, and render this kingdom refpedable in 
a fcience always patronifed by the great and 
encouraged by the judicious, affording employ- 
ment for the induftrious, and plenty to the 
ftate. 
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CHAPTER I 

Ths E L 14 T RE E. 

A Defcripiion ^ its Fhwer an4,Sccd. . 
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The flppcr bos i^ fc^gb ^mmentjmp^hmnt of 
one leaf J cut at tbi rifpimtoj^e foinffj a$^ coloured 
"within^ it has no petals^ but bat five a^t^Jbaped 
ftaminay twice tbe length of tbe empalement^ termi^ 
nated byjbort ereQ fyp^mit^^, having four furrows^ 
and m orbicular ereli germiny ffipp&rting two ftyles 
.^hich ar^.reflexedy and crowned by hairy Jiigmas. 
^be germin afterward titrns to a roundijb^ cmpajfed^ 
bordered capfule \ including one roHnd{fif compajfed 
fe^. 

Tbe S-p ft d I ^ s afi^ 

u The rm^lUe^rved or true EKOLrt« Elm ; 
a. The English Elm \^ith large tou^ leaves; 
3'. The- French Elm $ • ^ ' 

4. 'The rough-barked Dtfi^cri Elm > . 
. 5* The-GdRNisH ELm^ '- - ^ -' ^ •- . ^ 

A 6, The 
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6. The Red Elm frgm Canada ; 

7. The Scotch Elm in England, called the 

Witch Elm ; 
8r Thfe.ENfeLifeil RLNfVithVlripdaieafdi/ 
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THE five forts firft mentioned are propagated 
by layers or (\XQ}K^r%^xht former of which is 
by much the beft method, as the trees, fo raifed, 
will, in their firft ftages^ advance more in growth, 
^n4 make^hfendfomet plants thrfn thofe'c&ktn frofti 
the roots of old trees ; neither will tliey lb foon, 
or . in io grcat a number, produce fuckers, which 
retard the growth of the tree. I ftall therefore 
firft deforibe the nianner of rjiifi^g thoie kinds in 
that way, and* prbfce^id fo tke-Wft nfethods of their 
culture^ from the njoth^r, till they arrive to the 
height ^f thirty feet w u^A^rardk 

HavWg'iifg^attia^V^ tf^grtwa^^ -hekher too 
light and thin, nor too moid and heavy, but frefh 
and ttwtt!^V-tHat ^i^liki^^D <^nakd ^H^i ']»re- 
Wdittg^ y^^'^fVeith ^tikli^-i^l'Wedds and Aonb h^ve 
Wi -da^ftfl^ piekM- oiitj '%nd tJttt 'hiiS'4Jeen 
'a ^r ^bf #o«ftiJ!6ydd Ih. Wafy ^IdtcShtnigawfcft 
^it)|)SV ^el -JtXbe xt*M--du^, -HitlA. I«^*!Idd^ ibft be^in- 
"ttlhg <9P^dK)ber: IThcrt t*6^^idey»»J*fi*^^*«h ftoofs, 
tit tnbi^^lknts ; H«ft 'th^'^bti fodi ib \me ^fteod 




cut down to the length of two or three inches ;■ difc 
ftools are then to ■■bf f^rc)d::axid ^xhrnted at eight 
feet diftance in the - Quincunx order, and fhould 
the fitUiti^n: .not 'in<^^..{p ^tipifhue^^IerTach be 
l^mtsdrla-i^ fa8ik}w'focnaed'ii)$«aba£ir^:it]^e jit- 
ter to retain the advantage' <ef descending liains 
and dews ; .at piantiaggi^ them-b rgetule.X^cr-> 
ins, to fetde the earth abom th«k noon. , < - 
- " ^ If 
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If yoM:;fi»»»o|::|)r^i^ie|ttc^ ^ hfty* JbecA fcu^ 
with a yi^^^n, seeing; ^n^othdr^pbuitar^hQajGt 

frpm ti[i^[MtS¥rf{w^ 

of about 4x Qir^ f^y^n y€&mgpmmi;m& if (thiijiC'hafee 

fcNptfea-, fer<;rfey.*rtyipg tbiaBrffi*o^ 

Cut th^noi^^^^, to tboiitrciditem iabchfiinofi 
t;wofee(V;^;i^ipf^Q gCQ¥ind; tteoiinlKe a tijencfl4fii^ 
enoi^tQiireceive tb^m lying; on idaeir fides; flopiiig; 
|o as thfjir roots may be c^j^ed ibEor iev^ea Jncb^s^ 
l?»ving n9iay)fe;«t^R. three o? rfoiir ipchcaof .tbtir 
pps ;o appj^mrifbt^Ye-thqiui^oojiIiet tbe. woufK&d 
parts, w^ii[(b'Qtigblto^b^ Qilt^^arji ddan ^aodsfiadfith^ 
ifidipi?. t^.tbej^lf^ tot |»e^i;their 4>ea9|g ri^ 
jure^ by tji^jwiirt^r min^ ;j|99Sbii)eiii :8t .ti^^^ 
^Ut^fice 04^9 6^ >the<>&ei^.tod^ viatei^ thifeo^:lxxiet4 
lie tbe i^rjth ahpm f3iero,^kdE|i.diete deahqf jvte^d^ 
Jris^i^^i ^tf!r^g andibofomg^ltW 
th^9 (^:f» \Q x^Q^hre tbd fiAltt^ti of the.fnina 
Q^f f aip^ f nd d^wft ylf ]iieighMmdiis/a£[b(^9^ 
c]))^Uty^:^9((th<^^ft^6m fwdikra^ ipanTdafjdtndn 
y(}k ke4t J9 i^y t^: foUfifrinj^ PSib{icn;^itaii:&i0b 

Vflth a fi^U^rQ|:tK>f laycridtbe fiicceedingautmAnw jI 

. • r f • • .• 

1} As early ki Qd^er a» the .weather will .permit^ 
bfgjn l^y i^ yoUc . Ehns, gi^iig them a igenile wa^ 
tering, whkhi brdry M^eatber, flipuld be;fiicqiient> 
ly j^e^^^ #Mtag t&e fmrmier tnp^ths;^ the ex4 
pea^ xyhjEH'W >^ill be anajkly repaid by die'weli^ 
rootir^ iiid. ftwogth of yoiir larjr^rs* TFhe.me* 
tbod of p^r{:09iiin;g this bperaticoi . oir difiei^eQt 
trees^ WiU bedirti^ed in a diapter fete^dfor the 
puqK)f% jO' ayi^id repetitiott. " » 

A 2 The 
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i«ft«d^^moft of irfi^lai^m^^wiiU b^t|^^ root^ 
ed-Vivrfaeii^ ba^wng prewred • $ ifpot^ df good mel-; 
loW igwuhd,. adibf^^w ftoolSj^icarefuHy uhcov^ 
th€^t>I^ts^i \thofe*tfe«6'arc:tl[* thfe Ahe extremely 
ta^derj: mife ttem g^t4y with the: fpa^ie, and wirfi 
a >flM<|>*inife ^dfi^rfi6fff'^l ther^TKlrertfity ofthei^ 
f9mB,:iand fttch^fntheflfr as hav«^ifo?t'^puftied out 
gbrwrat-^-the joite -where they tvfere \A% but are 
wlmt (the gardener^ call vhib-rmedi (hotid be throwii 
a«rdy,'«s:they will ?hever make gdod^ftftts, or re- 
fift thcnwindi :• Htv^ng' fepaifated^i^hem from thti 
mmherttt^ee, .trim ipwAytfiich of' the fmall hairy fi-J 
bMs3*Bit(fcre bruifcA «|d( brotam^ is thiey are apt 
t»:iTBM?lci,.and::dlda!tfeer^^t^^ tPWrbitt: be Yery. 
faring of: what iar fecftitana fouhd/fhtirtfe^ng thern 
^ridite;prinGipal-:«k)t$i)Ut.modierfftely, \hcf maity 
Mi&srulbljejgardesiebt^ake a little^ fi>di/m thid/ 
point,sbjr cuttilJgii»io&- of them aw^y,- fehcteavoiit^ 
lHg?;to:flihwetheirj»d^re(8i By niftkibg^lir^s grow 
imhoiit>them v l(£b|)L tbem oat of- the ground as liiy 
ttediiiihejas;poffibkQ exit i them down' |6 istboiit ^' i^¥ 
iri.iga^tf. and jflaiit : them ih:lifi<f 6 ^ree' ^eet afuni^' 
aciilsyid?dghteen:inchfes)apafft }h^«h^ Here 

letrriimt':remaim'twb ^.Itefons^ :v>feeft' i^hieV- are a* 
gain to be cut down, in the beginning of March, 
>;mhiQ';t\feb ortHfee.incIiteat of tr»-»i2rfecit>''By this 
time the: glantsrwiljjbe' igell JF6at«d^> ^^i;^,- - the ^ fuc^' 
ceeding. funimfery Siieai;g(Dod' foil and temperate' feia^ 
foDr tfey will prodweeiTff i-ai^t; dieA'ft' tec^s, foiiSr' 
and five feet hij^. v-^'Marchiifollbv^lnj^i pnjnfcl 
«way all ftrong kteial aiidill-^ptoced'brferiche&dofe 
to.the ftem^ but leave jfewriail of theimallei^ ftiooti; 
more-or lefs as the plants are thick or tlender bo-^ 
died, to detain the fapv and' ^augmem tbef# 
trunks \ this not being properly attended to, is 

the 
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^e occafrohdf'rtiitrty trees ffl|b*ir^,,wiAlH-Brtt- 
pprtioned tnmfcK t6 'gredt^^hts, that' fs^ '.wim 
■flcndei'telSes a«a heavy '%s,.-rfpable tbYiW!4>^ 
themfelvfeSVburbMdrtig 4ftfit)ft'ta','the grpohim^ 
,i^ery gufl'-of witTd, and oF cduJ'^, never cafl'at- 
*ive to tKSl! iaffgnitude orbettirtjr;- *e *otjia Vlfti'fo 
fee them. Here thefe treesifliy'Vcniaiii'aricfiHft' 
year, when, if. they are iptc^ded to be made fit,for 
Uran^kflti^g ik a latge- fi^e,' tlfcy tnuft be'reBcived 
to anothei*^tiurfeft,aiid pfeiited: atereatertKfl^riil^ff: 
But befbtil'pikxfe^d to th«7l:fttatfdirte^'rKeir'f;lil^ 
*ure' from' (aikek, ' arid ■ffqUt thp fped of the Sfcdj^tij 
Elm, untrf tftiy at^:fit;t"o"be "ftteated'-in thb faH^ 
htannef^ aS'thofiTj''** direi?t&J,'',the famc'rtiana^ 
them anfwefihg'the differeht- kinds; \t may ■hew 
benecefikfjr t&t)liteTve,aflt*-ha\'iiig(^t <^Wt| fiji^ 
Elms, oti^r^«d'Myothcr'^t4e,I^i^, as (odn'aFtJ^ 
yoUng (liootS appear, you fhoi^rnb ofFall bpfthe 
nioft prpniifihg/whiih Will muifh advance -tSeijf 
Crowtfi;-'' '■ ■ "■■■ ■ ■'' ■■■■"■■ '■'•- .""' '"' 

*!l: . ^ -: „-i ;.-, ? :.:.:?. ;:.'i;L-. j.f! :■! hnR 

■ Beii^ p-oviaetf in-|:he ipfmk'when thl;' fi]^'1ie- 
gtns to Tifei'^iri* filacers gVii^bM XiJ) firom'.'th'erobtS 
of old treeSi'wMCK.are pr^e^lite! to the?auttiftlftkl 
Ihoolst id:W^6ff-^I the liiruilgd-'S^ brokferi 'l^oOts; 
erim theilioO«':*S^boii^.ff3t^''W'e^gtitTndiesliigh'i 
Ifty Aoni ifi (friHsciitdut^ilVflje (pade, eigli'teeh 
ihchcs line fromTine, and €^^6r nine inches irt the 
Hhej eij'e' lhe'm-a'gehtre!)^^tBnt]g, and .keep ihe 
g^ouhdcl^feia^'loofeabdtit'tt^'fn; Having ftood 
hereone;'^tat'/cttttheth-(KWtt"t6'tlie ground, thore 
»' remain 'ftptrtHcri wheit''^ey''oilght to be raifed 
and plairited'i'Aa ft:'patatettui'fe^ji'',''Ht double the for- 
mer diftance. Such of them as have mffde ftrohgf 
(hoots, and thick in proportion to their heidit, may 
beplantedvrttfkiittlHofteftirigVKirt'fuch 
i(h and ifl'-f^Thitd,-olr out <tf' proportion, niuft be 
A3 fliortened 



.^rc^ta,; <;h(ai.5ljllj»»ar9qt8tpljelcgre((ui^ 
jiiih^irJleUit,i(iai},|J)pipthere,,wBch^^ 

filny;a^iable r^Liin,^hgprunitig^ ftfrtsof Foreft- 
reffi- Jil this 4^(1 W<Jff» letAwf: ffWin t"?. J>W 

rpfrpAff 3fi Tng'i^yiPjy. .i >! • ■ I 

fecial qf Ekis, wti ^«re is a scfif prpmiiM^g ^ppe^fr 
ance ^^, tliey.will f(ifi^)jecoiiiejft^i?}y ^rees iij, thi( 
filffi^q (Scotjaniiljvj 'i,^ve wi^h R^tfej^gresfed, theof 
fc^.l^jfcrs, and tljpy, rPQt morefr«tjand:sqtly, tha^ 
Yf^y-tHi^ the E(^g]i|^ Ejtp. , Di^ye alfij fi^pceisftiUy 
grafted them on Englilh, Scotch, arid Dutch -ftpcfe^ 
and the moft vigorous Ihoots have been from the 
Dutch, though thefeBu ibCiEi^g^: fe^m^a hsve 
a more elegant form :',Tjje;ii'ieave!(^ebr93def;thM 
thofe of the Scotch or t^tch ^Im^biftfnipG^e^ 
of a qiore lively greenj;,'I^pin whj[qli-.,9irpu[nftancei 
they:'feera to claim oiji-; ^i)[Co^r^9ttippjlj. . . The^ 
i;rees pfoduce plenty,:'.of , f?ed ,m.- (^a^^Ltf?*. frODi? 
whence they may, be ^Iv-prpci^p^ ^ -t^it^^ipni t^g 
Rngth of the voy^ge,'?riQi the d^i^acypf , the fe^^i 

fiey feldom arrive fiU^G^j^^tly ff_^ ,yi,,,jBfitai,n;; 
'herefore^ the readiei^'jy^-to cuitiYate 4iieRJ k^r^ 
is from layers, or by ,grafntis ■,..3Jia,[-J^9^ plants 
perhaps will be harditfr^an i^oSs .nif^ £tOfa f(i:i 
feign feed. m-'i'' •■,,''. . .■: ■ ..t: 

, The$pp(bh.:E;^;piay b? p?9i|a^(iHrt-fey ^ayeiW 

wiih the iameadK9piK# W^ *•»: otwf^r^i apd^w^l 

'. ■ ' ' ' i , ' produce 



«nd i»,ca»ri(§r iwd, \hpa the gngliwii.-^.sis Uiey 
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T|!J>e;ir§<id;of this tfec«swM35pqiy ii^ frcsp the 
Jki^«Wi«^m«il the:mjsl^lfte(f^ynp,as.%ffaibn i$ 
m^d^f^. bfs: iorwafii-v IfcJft eafy. to 4j(f»we'r, their 
f!PPW# :b)f- the hqfl?x ^BgcM ftV^ fir^ W#wng 
tii;j»>ta}»Fny>rp.wn: .«?lsfufr r iT^i?^ iP?W.V -b? ^t- 
|TOtify4y Ufc^ed oy^la,la5t.^f(y^^H»■<^ t^,i^;|taiv 

ft Jwwy^PVfil wil\ ^yffp|f^^ga«a< I ^y<t $"eqH?5Wi- 
Jy..#tffifj«»pea, »(hfi».iit«W .l»i ^fficvli^ofp S?^ 
Uny .qwant^flf Aspb^^iw, f^ , feftfigdWHy fe»U, 

fW3PSV»^i ji»»itftX<ii(i>Pi/Mi.Jthf!,gaife}:ijffiv^?C9iVarr 
rives, is to make choice oi one of the ihoj^faif 
looking trees, into which let a man mount to fhak6 
)*e,,t>j«igfee^-fit!ft ft»|ea(^iHBjS^Sft, w4er jt«.» By . 
tljHS-P^ifCiyojttMriyA |«ff6ifiOn9^r^Ui^:tti^mofl: 

»/tl)P. f?iW\«5W «5^. !?fefY«fB>i« ^.Waffioro. the 
gf9MI^,dii^ • ip.a|w^jR;,^M^^vaten5l«m qf 
f?bftfl&.w4^?m9b3\?^iafR^4ip['Bf9fS .L. 

iJay* M«r;®vli?ripg«iff i«!rbi4i m^^m »j?,urobgr qf 

^spffiWgiffi iA *« v«l £WarWife»(9n» a0<l;9Ot,^v- 

ing;4i .fii^g^?nt, fspiHffljiaw^pf :it, fo.tfflafea jhem 
^m%:Sm^ .-^.?^,' rtw :har4 jwiwfhsrww^s pn, 
«(p ^](i>9ijai|i^i4K Jferi^ffl.'ftftt.pf lii«igr9»R4.t(y. the 

A 4 , ' winter 
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Printer ' fto^s ; but ' (hould t;hc Winter prdVe liiK 
commonly iriild, fo that they jftaiid jt'out, 'yet they 
will be weak, and ftunted', and hardly ever mal^ 
handfome free growing* treeisi ;. and though the moft 
part of the ft ecT win hot ippiar until- t*e foUbwing 
fpring, yet, from the ground being hard and bat* 
te,red with th^e winter rains, they will jnake but poor 
flioots, bompanea to^ tffcife that arc rfiSTed'-iiv the 
fpring on a \vd\-prtp2tft4 pWr his th^riifetC ^by the 
latter' mariagement,^ that ' ycfii (ian eij^dtto raile 
vigorpirs attd heaflthfiil plaftts,' not'only of thele biit 
of ally other kinds ^ tad W is bur Ioff;!aB6ur td at5 
tempt tp^ recbover ifudi ks.have beeii'-fliari^ed anfd 
ftunted,,*al5^hey can never M forfned im6^;plc4finj 
trees. Fbr thefe feafons^ Ifliall rjot ^y any r^r< 
to cornttoh rules, however ^r^vailing,"furtheRhf6l 
i have fptind theml^b fiicceed inpra<5t}<:e. * Whatfl 
(hall lay dbwh for to be fpftbwcd, is whiif J hhj?e ex- 
perienced ih rny praftifee, Snd-by ^hii:h i hsW^e raifed 
this very valu^bJe ttee, to iajftrrprifing fize itt a few 
vears' "*" * -•♦»*- '*' > *• ' »^" '■• •"■ *- 

A» foon as the fesd is gathered, ipfead them on 
wnvafs in ^e ojierr aar^but Hot. cf3Cp6fed;|td'at' warm 
fun, as itvroulddry tfceto tbcl faft, tod '^Balfe thdi* 
T^etatlve juices ; turn <herti 6vet^frciqueftfly,'ftpa- 
rating theiluftei-s for thi* Readier 'drj^ng;,' wHch will 
prevent dieir growing ftxiftJ^Y let the'^feid bd placfed 
under cover in the jf^^ht^'fo-'protedt theni-from rain 
and the dews, whjch care muft be continued as the 
weaflier proves temperttcPifMiaeafVih^dii^^^ and 
cloudy, but In the ' igjeii*ira^ it wiir ri^qii^e ten or 
twelve days of fcafonable' wis^hfer pritJafe then* 
forkeepihg. After thisjthfe feed are tohfe'^t into 
bagSjbut nbt prefled dbwil, arid l^id in the feed-lbf t, 
there to remain five or fix weiefcs, by which'timb they 
will become dry and firm: vrithout hkvifig loft any 

of 
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of their ^vegetative (Quality, and the growing feafon 
being Tieif over, they vyillbein ho danger of fpring- 
trig tooearly^" Frorh tTfe feed-loft let the Teed be 
removed to aSyeoveredfliady plate in th** niirfery, 
mixihglhemr Av/th one-third of jfine fand to two of 
feed, ebveririg ' the whole four indies thkk with 
more fiiiidoi* fineioofe fiftefd earth, to prevent i^ny 
injury frbtti thte froft •, -arid in this (late td- remain 
until the folteViring Februiary. *'* 

Abput the 1 2th of that month, or as fbpn as the 
wdatlwr %ill ' perniitj'^'prepiaire a fpot of lopffe iich 
garden- earft,'*iade perf<K!Hy clear of weeds^'to bd 
lineiy^' rakisfd-f-* Divide ^ Aiis plot into beds of three 
ahd ahilf fcie^^^ide; with-allcfys 6f eightieri'ihches: 
Mov* ©fF ialit^ldof t;he darth with the hiiad- of thcJ 
take; as is '^tddlifed Jn (bwi/^ oniony ;;ahd other 
fb>4i[ IS teheti crops ; thenTovAhe feedibod&atfel^ 
thin,;{th?9fc fowihg bein^'aft-ahtioft tiniverfel thougl 
trapitaF error in -this atnd lAiftta^hds of tree-feeds) "; 
prefe theTeetf^ntry intS'^flitf b^d Wrfli'the back oF 
the fp^de, this will leave a fmooth level furface, 
whith will befeafily elbVie^^H virhlchdrkSv over the 
earth ' that has been m<i^4d 'o^T 1:lie bed, 'as firft 'di- 
red!e<f/4hr6Wrt^ on a littli'rfiore from^ thi^-aHeys, 
xmtiJ tkeTe^s covered teithcf 'depth of hklf 4il4nch, 
,but hbf-ift6ffe;'i3eep"cbvcrfng of fheit^any 

feit6rsiha\^'tfatQrlt(5|/ •^'.' ' .ii v i 

'."^ '. ■ "./ »t '• ' J »' ' J *';''■> try !• ' '"'■'."'., 

Tlie b^jgf^rf nJng of A|^ril,Cth6^feed wllPap^ar a^ 
biive ground'^ when, fflcfuld th^ Weathe^r ' prove dry^ 
arid nibt-frolftyi jhe feedTrngs a!re to be refrefliiedwith 
freqikrit, h^t 'fkiy gentle* watferirigs, either in the 
evening, or early m the- mieMrniiig, ted 'careFdlly 
kept clear of weeds, otherwife many of the plants 
'willbe^lol^, and the growth of the remainder itnich 

Should 
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Should; the feed be'-ib>yn in a good wcU^p^pared 
foil^ and the feafbn .prove favourable, the pl^tsare 
alt to^be taken up the fi^llowing fpring ; liit if the 
ground (bDuld prove unfa vourable^ -and of courfe 
the.planfs fmall, they muft ftand .another yearj 
however, it will be proper to draw, out the targeft, 
otherwife they will fo much overihadow the finall 
ones in the fummer, (ais^to. deprive then^.of air and 
moifture, and confequ^dy . i:ol^ the. gre^te^ :part of 
them of their proper nouriftiment 

The ftparating pf the larger from ithe finaller 
plants, in all ki^of nurferies,i&9f.gfe§t confe«- 
que^ce, both in ppi][it,of ufe and : beauty,, than i^ 
generally ^.ttei^ded to, as,, from this; pra^ic^ the ( 
trees^vijearly keep; pace . one; with another,, which 
coAtplmtes not a, Uule .tp .their ; prefer \^tiQn, ber 
ing .equally expv^ed :rt0 the vegetative powers^ 
This, care i wojijld ^ec€)mjpiend to Ije f^^bferved and 
attended to, not only ip., the nurfery^ but whe^ 
trees arc Ranted vb§r^;|hey. are to-xemin* . , 



< « > I 



* Thi^fe.filafnts hayirigfbeen caremHy f aifed from 
thejfeminary with alf.uieir fibres, (horten ^iritop- 
roots, and] commit-.^bem to the n^r%y,'^|h? well'- 
[rowr^ in 06]tober, ,^: tl^ fni^lkr . Rot^iiu^j^l: ; Fe^ 
/ruary, kft theyviklpf^.ffp^f^pi^ct^^i^o^^^^ the 

? [round : Plant the largeft in rpws .(wo^and a half 
bet afunder, and a foot diftance in the row, where 
they may remain twqjy ears a but H Uie>imallc3^ be 
laid in beds one footr^^qw jfrpm row^ ar^d <^ut iix 
inches in the row, ^.ftand rOne year oi)ily,wh6n. they 
may be treated as «j))<^/ larger feedJi^g?, axwi like 
the^ to itand two year^ lojjger. 

Th€i Englifh Elm w4th ilriped Ieav«f,!ng^y be 
grafted on any of the Elms, though oh ^^plaii^i 

Englilh 
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;EngMi ^y m$^ihtiJ^^cmt(tfitrti$ j.feut in 
.<)f^r-:td l*5eftr^ve thdirljongmal 'teriqgation^ they 
^Jttght'idjbfe.'irfaatedjDik^kpcJor light foiW ^ m deep 
rich ground they lofejowith of tbat^ te^ 
fometimes turn quite plain, though the moil efFec- 
t^Alrfurthod 1 fekYfi-^yfi f^od, forrpfeitJ^ving the 
SfiftortrgiQJ&this tmd'rti^y Qthbr ftriped. pKnts, is t6 
pftlJ^te; «ietn:frc3«?f teyirS of tree$,thftt «c xicheft 
i^ J jI^^F: Viaweg^ttcoi^. "#hichv*i!l bcradting with the 
iSJtPi^l bGn^ntyi ihan to^^ufe- fbch- as iiave been 
fffi^^i^ en flmti Ao^S^^r^ -• vi ''...- :./'^'- .. .• : 

r • ' ' • * • --^ X ' ' V 

:u^fide>l^Q ccmir(nmrhietb64 6f nufiiig[£lm§from 
llQt^^iiHucktrs add fted) tb^i^emre ih2b}^.prQpagi»ted, 
fcy: ; gnsflin^ and inoottl^tixig the EngHfh' |p£^ .on 
Scotch ftocks. For certain foifs and fituations, this 
|$^/ftcWrt5?^^igidat;-iiB4?n5te^^ bnti wttem that is 
isbic Jlidioimfly ccHtGd^r^dj tt»aiay havfc ^ iirery op* 

j^^fii#€|iits? on thisi fivcmri te tr0e)i3d paxtituiar in 
pointing put the advantages;: Cir di&dTaniages,: of 
propagating the EnglilhElm by grafting, and adapt- 
jiiig^ttN Itioekat)!! f^idlitboy.ace^ ^icgcaft^ to 
tbi?!^iiilj:^wbdre the^.;«^ toihe piantedi^nwbidiiw^Ql 
)??§¥Or«otJeftrpIeato]^/thapfa:<»tiblei^^ ^i^j' t ?. 

\ /:Wherfiftfae:fcrd; Is/dcy^fttondjindigdneifou^ 
iin^tffUeiatfd igpo^i^ i^niir'ii&t amy^ ipe^es <i^ the 
, iiimCf eidiimiiiijir tx>i ii|^']3iQffbin bes^jpito'iiitie true 
fiip^l-^ved EngH(^fibn$ layers 'of jiite owniktBd \ 
wr>rfia^ifi ^ny'fedltv l?itt';bdtip tinkibdiyjtp root 
(wtea tofcilfiiUy bid)^and'in jforcDy fituations re* 
clininc from the wind ; but, by the! pne%i't fyftem 
of culture, thefe defedts will be entirely remedied, 
ftd^trVyHIffstft as fneely:;aSthe 5cbtc4i:Elrti, ©r any 
ftttefarttCK^idirid/rcfift thenndft im^ettious winds 

. 'r Next 
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. Next to th^ true EngUifa, lefteem the Cornifh 
Elm as the. firteft tree of this^tribe, both for-loftr- 
nefs of growth^ eleganr^ of form, and^^tfie-livdy 
chearful vetdure of its l^ves. 

The Ehglitb Elm grafted on the Scotch makes 
•both at beautiful ind a valuable tfee,^€t it is ftili 
infexiotin . regalarity of forms and lofiinef^ of Ma- 
ture, to thofe irai fed from their own mother; afid 
As^very tree niuft in ibme imeafure partdce 6f tile 
(lock oiT which it is grafced^^ib this has a netif't^^ 
femblance of the Scotch Elm in its bark even when 
young;,- and when old, Jifce:them, grows* mofc'loi)fe^ 
/breading, and lefs esed than; the tnie En^gliOi^ 
uon^' whea ypung,: they iire extremely. beauufi!ii^ 
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. Where the land is tolerably <|cep, though coarle, 
and incHned to' clay or tUl, thofe on Scotch ftocks 
will fucceed better than the EngJifh^n its bwn hpt* 
tom V brat where the gpnnd is thin and bungi^i 
it isin vainitoplanttbeim": i: .--.rsv . 

f On.jnpift, lieavy, vedarfe^iiand even werteiKliS^ 
that ^vie aoy competent! degri^e of ftrengthy^iant 
the rough Dutch Elm 4 an^ iii fuchi fimatioKB^ I 
have even raifed thriving plantations of, the Eng- 
lifh, grafted, oil their 'ildokaj which madra^'^rer 
tree than thofe on the ScQtdi:ft6ck, and has a hearer 
f efcmblance t>£: the true Engliffar, than ih^ Dn tch 
Elm has. ^ At the f^e thhe^ though tMs J^taflt 
mod gei^eirall^. afFeds a deq^ ibil, I have fee» many 
ofthemi^and very ftately tre^s^ growing on burning 
fend ahd gravel * ' /';; 



1 ' ,'^ 



The Fiendi Elm delights iii a deep .tiohifn^ift 
learth, wherrthey will. make dnlazing pnogrefs^ and 
become beautiful trees. But for fuch a fituitidh, 

IhouW 
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fliould the Englifli Elm be chofen, graft them on 
Iteeksof the French, as they make the fineft plant* 
of the whole tribe, the Englifli on its own ftem ex- 
cepted, and '/hich has no competitor, when fuited 
to its proper foil; 

The French Elm may alfo be much impmvcd, 
by grafting it on the Englifli, when they can be 
planted in fuch foil as is directed for them. 

Here it may not be unneceflary to obfervc a 
praftice extremely common amongft* ignorant 
nurferymen, which is, cutting their Englifli Elm 
grafts from thofc on Scotch flocks, and which indeed 
havis the fetrefl: and plumpeft buds, (a plain indi- 
cation from whence they immediately proceed, the 
buds of the Scotch being larger and more turgid 
than thofe-bf the Ertglifli) but thefe gentlemen ei- 
ther do not regard the quaKty of the plant, or are 
Ignorant, that, by repeating this pradice, the En- 
glifli Elm may be br6iiglit£) far to degenerate, by 
repeated graftings, Us to differ very little fmm the 
Scotch ; therefore^' whatever kind the ilocks are of, 
on which you graft the Englifli, let the grafts be 
taken from trees of the true kind, raifed by layers 
from their own naother. That this is but little 
attended to, many gentlemen from frequent diC- 

appointments can teftify.* 

. • • ■ •• - • ' ■ . • 

-* ^►'•*'ji •"■.,..-■ 

It may alfo be proper here to notice, that all 
Elms planted in gardens, aAd by the fides of walks, 
lawns, >or avenues, ought to be on Scotch fl:ocks; 
as thefe produce no fuckers, which' the Englifli, 
French, arid Dutch do, and in fuch abundance, as 
to create a great deal of trouble Jind expenfe to 

keep fiich places clear of them, and in good order. 

•. • • • • , 

I am 
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I am well awwe th^t |h^ igqprtet part pf my 
profeffion (wh^m I hpp^ fire i^ot the, mfijs^ny) 
will lay, h^m i$ a great cjeigd pf time^ land, ami 
labour toft* in cpttjiiig down trees b^fere they ^r^ 
ready for fale, or at any rate, which hf^ tfiey jre* 
mained uncut, would have been larger in'the time, 
and confequently higher priccjd. Accpfdiiig to the 
common pradice, where ignorance and dilhonefty 
go hand in hand, it wi.lj l^ difficult to, convince 
fuch men of their real intereft, which they per- 
haps believe confifts in getting n^oney by whatever 
means they may, without any regard to cfwiit^ 
Such will not eafily relinquiih ^ir former ill4)a^ 
bits, or refle<ft, that a perfpt^ of taftc #p(J know- 
ledge in gardening \^o\M cl^arfuUy r$^ard th^if 
patience.and induftry, by readily payii^ a bigh^ 
price for a b^ndfome vigorpug plant, and pn wbifct) 
they could have a rielianQe for fuccefs, than fpr-po^ 
that was as unlhapely in its appearances a$ iinp^^t 
mifing for growing. To Ij^ch therefore I do. not 
mean to Addrds myfelf, but to thofe of naor^ Jf bt^ 
ral fentf mental I wiJl .hoJdly affirm, that though a 
jUtle mote land aiid-labc^r i^beftowed, the^e J? 
in the end no time loft, biit nji^ch anticipated by 
;this Gyration, as, infou^fpr five years, the tfeescut 
down will be. confidefably larger than thofe that 
have been pthcrwifejrea^ed, with this further de- 
Arable cfrcumftance, that, jnftead of being rag- 
ged, unfightly, and ill-rdoted, they will be ftraigm 
and cleat;«Acinned, witj;i a much greater abundance 
of roGtef In ftprt, cutting down the trees efta- 
))li(lies«heir^?pwtb, by diverting tlie fap tp the 
Voot, fnees ^tpa from many injuries, and by beiijg 
well ^p0tfi45'.are enabled to withftand our winds, 
^nd produce handfome and generous (hoots, infi- 
nitely preferable to fuch as are abandoned to na- 
ture, and accident without this difcipline -, and when 

feafonably 
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feafoMbly pwNaifed, nothing wiUlfo rflu<^rftc-crfer 
rate the fucoefe of plantations^ ^^4 give txm^y y^^f^ 
in zdvsac&f not more in; this. t rise th^ in iMOjT 
others, as has been experien<;e<} by mwy \wfi»M 
impmviem^H:, not only here, but in a ni^ighbeur** 
4ng kingdom, whofe climate ne^dy refembl^s our 
<}wn ; of which every geiitiemaft inuft be convinr 
.ced, (however they may npt at firft be -iaiiafied) 
who hayje.! feeti a Piece' entitled, Som^ fHufs • of 
Planimg^ by a. Planter^ puhHfl»4 at Newry^ in 
Ireland^ whofe Author I aqpi fatiifii^ is a real friend 
fiy his country, fron^ the:paiasibe hsia t^kea (oa^, ior 
knpFoveiaaeiit. 

Thus baviog dirq<Sbed ibe heftcneithodsof treath 
ing thefe plants in their early ib^;es, and wiiich 
Indeed is all the culture commonly bellowed on 
J^betn^ %t wfaa^e^er puipoi^ they are Miiff^^ or 
» wb^eii^r fizes to be removieid :: il fffoc^ to their 
imanagertient fot a fucceffic^ i)f ji^rs, widijavtevr 
^thekiM^iog trtofplaiHed %^hfa large. tree^ and 

which, by obferving the rules here laid down^ they 
inay be, with the moft certain fuccefe, to any fize, 
fcapabieidE bbii^ faifiad(i«4 iStovied. 

•* -^ • , . ^ 

r * - * • . , . ^ . 

Thefe /trc»<v if jrfantedi in ^ i^od foil, b»yi^ 
«ow arrived tfeji^eiielght of ili^or fcv^ii fept, the 
iiame.^ra^ice, wiM aaf^e^ &r j^ different forts of 
Elms. 

,; YoufigiKWj^ib^ipr^pfti^^^ gfi^ digging, 
,whi^' wi *bU ofieiMion I cpi^fer . tp ; itr^en^i^g, (as a 
idc^p Iqc^ foit HWQuW igivi^ \^ AootSi <tewnward, 
/•ifh^fefl^ th^ prefent fyftejOT/reqjiijgeirtbeir Spreading 
as much as poffible near the furfac.^), raife yovu: 
plants carefully, with all their hairy roots and fibres ; 
rreduce the downright roots confiderably, but only 

fmooth 
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imooth with a fliffrp knife the extremities of thofe 
that'fpread themfel?es ; obferve that whatever earth 
adheres to the fibres, (if: the diftance of their new 
quarters is^hear^) idiouid be prcferved,-cutting away 
iomisof the frtialleil ftraggiing hairy partis* for roots 
are the conduits by which nouriftimem is convey-- 
cd, and transfufed to all parts of the tree. The 
roots thus prepai^ed ; Cot away dofe -to the trunk 
all ilj-placied ftraggling branches, leaving only a 
few of the fnlalleit) to detain (as has been already 
direfted) the fap for the nouriftimerit of thetruAk 
of the tree . Plant 'them in lines four feet afunder, 
and eighteen inches in the line j let them be wa;- 
tered, to fettle the earth about their roots, and in 
this fituation they mtiil remain two years, which I 
:would not exceed; 

From this nurfery remove them to aiiothier, dre^ 
(ing their roots and bodies as at iaft removal ; and 
plant them in lines five feet afunder, and two feet 
in the line, where they may remain for three years 
more. .- 

« ■ ' ' • 

Let them be again removedj, and- planted in 
lines eight feet afunder, and fix feet in the line, 
in which fituation Continue them four years; let 
thefe have a plentiful watejring, and obferve that 
the waterings be increafed* in proportbn to the age 
and fize of the tree. 

. The ground between the line% from firft to laft, 
ought to be well dug every fpring and autumn, 
which wiH much increafe the number, and promote 
the fpreadingof the roots, andof courfe the growth 
of the plants. 

The 
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!rhe trees beixig now twelve years old, will be 
from twenty to twenty-four feet high, and being 
laifed in a good (oil, may be planted out where 
they are to remain for good, or removed to the 
fields, or any fpot of good land moft convenient, 
and planted at leaft ten feet afunder, to be ready 
for whatever defign may be in view, or fliould af- 
terwards occur ; whence, any time from three to 
feven or eight years, they may not only be removed 
with undoubted fucceis^ but with fuch abundance of 
earth adhering to their fbaggy roots, and with fuch 
ftrength and proportion of body, as to defy . the 
rudeft aflaults of the winds, even at firfl planting, 
widiout flaking or any other fiipport ; which, though 
an almoft univerfal pra£tice,is,notwithflanding,the 
xjefult of ignorance, and is only neceflary to fupport 
the defeat of good culture, by proping trees that have 
been injudicioufly managed, as none of the fbaight 
growing pyramidical trees (the deciduous kinds 
more particularly) have the leaft want of that aid, 
if the dire^ions here given are attended to* 

^ Every gardenef^ of the irnalleft obfervation, 
15puft be fenfible, that the rotting of the wounded 
parts of old treeS) is the moft geaeral caiife of their 
dying j but in thepradlice I have ju^ recommended, 
no violence is offered, no amputatfon made, but 
on the young and tender roots and branches, which 
immediately heal ; from hence nature poiius out, 
that this procefs may be continued (particularly 
with the Elm) while it continues frefli and vigorous, 
without retarding its growth in any material de* 



, That I have been very liberal, If not extravagant," 

ingrqimd, by the diflances allowed the plants^ and 

that few nurferymen have fuch an extent as to en- 

- B 'able 
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able them to proceed deeply in this plaii^ is a re- 
fledlion I am fatisfied wtU be made by numbers ; 
but that I have not exceeded the proper bounds, 
long experience Has convinced me, as it will others 
who make the experiment as fairly as I have done : 
But if my aflcrtion fhoiild not be thought fufficient 
without another reafon, I fliall give one that I hope 
^ill be fufficiently convincing, which is, by making" 
projter ufe of the vacancies,wheri the prefeht fyftem 
may turn out even frugal. The trees, till they are fix 
6r feven feet high, are allowed no greater diflance 
thah every ingenious nurferyman will admit to be 
a proper medium ; after which, when the trees are 
placed in the increafed diftances, they fire annually 
pruned, which gives room for crops of Turhfps, 
Onions, Leeks, Carrots, Beah«, Gabtmges, Colly floW- 
ers, and a variety of garden herbs, without thtf 
fmalleft injury to the treeiS ; particularly the earl/ 
crops, from which I have had frequent profitable 
returns ; particularly early turnips, and otBer ten- 
der roots and greens, in fevere ^ihgs, -when tliey 
have been totally cut off in the open quarters of 
the garden ; from wWch circumftarice it is evideht, 
that trees planted at confiderable diftances, ariit 
their fiiperfluous branches pruned off, may be cul* 
tivated at a much lefe expenee than at firft aj)prev 
hended.'' 

' If .the land is thin and hungry, or of a cold tiHy 
clay, on which you intend to plant theEnglifn 
Elm, the common method of making pits for 
them, is but loft labour. In fuch foils the 
Dutch only will fucceed, where it is amazing ^hb 
how many difficulties it will ftruggle, and foon be- 
come a large tree. But in thefe unfriendly fitu- 
ations, the Englifh muft be courted (as well it de^ 
fcrves) to difplay its beauty. 

To 
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To effeft this^ I know but one certain method, 
which is, to plant on the furface, or as much above 
it as you pan afford foil, and raife mounds of good 
earth, iufficient to cover the roots and eftablilh the 
tree ; whidi, being thus fed, until it acquire its for- 
mer (brengtb and hardineis, will afterwards put up 
with coarfer fare. Befides, the trees thus propa- 
gated, will not incline to run downwards, as thofe 
planted young ever do, but will fpread their roots 
near the furface, within the influence of the fun's 
rays, and accumulate all the good nourifli- 
ment the place af&rds. This elevation of the 
trees, has a very pleafmg efiedt in parks, clumps^ 
and lawns. 

Tho* I have mentioned particular waterings, it 
may not be amiis, in general; to obferve, that all 
large trees mfiil be watered at tranfplanting : If in 
Odober, once will be fufficient until fpring ; from 
whidi time, it Ihould be continued every month 
until Auguft, at lead jn dry weather, or rather when 
it docs not rain plentifully j but thefe planted in 
the. ipring, will require more frequent and abun- 
dant waterings than the others. 1 would not how*; 
pver have* it underftood, that the diredtions for giv- 
ing large proportions of water to the large trees 
at planting, (hould be followed when planting out 
the younger forts ; though to them it (hould be giv- 
en frequently indeed, but fparingly, as over- water- 
ingof young trees, is generally more deftrudlive, 
thw quite negledting them : Let it alfo be an efta- 
bliihed principle, that, from once beginning to wa- 
ter feedlings, or other fmall and delicate plants, 
you muft regularly continue it, as the weather re^ 
quires, otherwife you will do more harm than 
good. * 

B 2 I ftiall 
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I (hall fay no more on the culture of this nobfe^ 
beautiful, and ufeful tree, which well deferves your 
utmoft care and attention to bring it to perfedtion, 
and for which it will amply repay you, both in plea- 
fure and profit ; therefore, I again recommend, 
that, at all the different removals, but particulariy 
the latter, to preferve the earth that adheres to the 
Toots, in order to accelerate their pufhing out new 
fibres ; for, not being as yet naturalized to the 
new foil, it cannot be expedted to grow with the 
feme vigour- wherefore I would recommend an 
addition of this foil, as the beft means in your powcc 
of repairing their lofe, and as it were to reconcile 
them to their new, and perhaps more unfavour- 
able fituation. 

I have been not a Htde furprifed. to find that 
fome authors of reputation have pronounced the 
French and Dutch Elms, as trees of no value, either 
for ufe or improvements 5 and which I cannot ac- 
count for in any other way, than their having 
raiftaken fome other fpecies for thefe trees. It 
was early in life that I began my obfervations j 
and the Elm being a favourite with nne, I was 
determined to be fatisfied in that particular, 
therefore I font both to Friance and Holland, 
for the different kinds, getting the French from 
Paris, and the Diitch from Rotterdam, which were 
the mother-plants of fuch as I have fince raifed of 
thefe kinds. The French Elm, planted in fuch foil 
as has been directed, makes a beautiful tree ; it 
grows faft, and the wood, though not quite fo hard 
as that of the Englifh or Scotch, is^ yet a valuable 
timber, and not much inferior to them. The 
Dutch Elm, tho' inferior in beauty and elegance of 
form, is, notwithftanding, a very valuable tree, 
particularly in this climate, (Scotland,) it ought 

to 
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to be highly cheriflie'd, and much made ufe of by 
us, as it fucceeds in wet obftinate clay land, where 
no tree I know of equal ufe, except a few aqua- 
ticks, will grow freely, and foon become a (lately 
tree; and though the wood is not equal to the 
other kinds, it is ilill an ufeful wood, and purchafed 
by the carpenter. 

In Scotland, the dealers in timber are partial, 
or ignorant with regard to the Scotch Elm, giving it 
a preference to the Englifli : But to this, it is not 
in the leaft entitled ; for having cut down many of 
thefe trees, I weighed a cubic foot of the one and 
the other, cut at the fame time, and always found 
the Englifh the cloffeft and moft ponderous. 

I have fold about fixty Englilh Elms, at twenty- 
four years growth, of my own raifmg, at a guinea 
each, and thefe not (elected but taken in the line : 
They were in general of about eighteen inches dia- 
meter^ a foot above the ground^ and forty feet high. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The BEECH TREE. 

A Defcription of its Flower and Seed. 

It batb male and female flowers on the fame tree\ 
the male flowers are colle^ed into globular beads \ 
tbefe have no petals j hut have feveral Jlamina in^ 
eluded in an empalement of one leaf^ which are ter^- 
minated by oblong fummits. I'he female flowers have 
a one-leaved empalement cut into four parts^ but have 
no petals ; the germin is fixed to the empalement^ /up* 
porting three flyles^ crowned by reflexedftigmas. The 
germin afterwards becomes a roundiflb capfule^, armed 
with foft fpinesj opening in three cells ^ each contain^ 
ing a triangular nut. 

The Species are: 

* 
I. The common Beech. 
%. The yellow-ftriped Beech. 
3. The white-ftriped Beech. 

THE common method of railing thefe plants, 
is, fowing their feed very thick in beds, early 
in the fpring, there to ft and two years ; or, to draw 
a part of them the firft and fecond year, and to leave 
the remainder until they are three years old : Yet 
this, however general, is a very bad pradtice, as the 
plants that are drawn have moft of their tender 
fibres torn away, (an injury they will not foon re- 
cover) ; and what remains, will be carrot-rooted, 
and fufFer much, by the neceflity of fliortening 
their roots (then hard and woody) when tran^lant- 

ing 
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ing thpm. I (hall therefore leave the beaten path, 
and dirpA the. pra^ice I ^ have found more fuccels- 
ful in the culture of this tree, and brings it iboneft 
to perfection. 

B^ing provided with mall gathered m autumn, 
firqfli . the ftraighteft, and moft vigorous grow- 
ing trees, the hulks being quite dry, miic thern 
with fand, and lay them under an old hot-bed 
frame, or othtsr covering, to pro(e6t them &om 
ifroft mi wet. This will prepare the feed for ve* 
jetation, and difappoirit the mice, who generally 
lave a large Ihare of them, when early fown. 

. In the beginning of March, low them thin in 
(hallow drills, about eighteen inches afunder ; and 
if the feafon i|5 dry? and water at no great dif- 
tance, give them frequent, but moderate Iprink- 
Ji«gs, on their tegirtning to appear above ground, 
Bfitil the middle pf Auguft, which ^rill much for- 
ward their growth. 

About March in the next lealon, (with a fpade 
made very iharp for the pyrpofe) undermine 
the roots as they Hand, in the dri^s, and put thenn 
to between four and five inches under the fur- 
face. 

Ip the following autumn, or Ipring, you may 
either raife them, or give them another cutting be- 
low the furface, then gently railing fuch as are too 
thick, leaves the remainder, at proper diftances, to 
(land another feafon. This manner of cutting 
their roots, has, in a great meafure, the fame e^ 
feift as traniplanting. 

• » • 

B4 Thoft 
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'Thofe you have raifcd, as foon as you have 
fmoothed their bruifed and broken roots, and cut 
away fome of the fmall hairy fibres with a (harp 
knife, plant in lines two feet afunder, and nine 
or ten inches in the line ; and if the foil is good, 
and the plants have grown vigoroufly, they (hould 
not remain any longer than two years, but in poor 
land, they are to continue three. 

Thofc left in the drills where fovm, are, next 
autumn, or the following ipring, to be treated in 
the feme maimer, 

I rauft here obferve a general error in the ma- 
nagement of the Beech Tree at this age, which is, 
trimming"^bff all their fide-branches, and planting 
no- more than the bare ftem. This is doing the 
greateft violence to thefe plants, and of which, 
they will not for feveral years get the better ; no 
tree that I know of, admits lefs of being pruned 
when tranfplanted, particularly when young; as 
from it, (when executed with feverity) they become 
conftantly hide-bound and ftunted ; therefore, none 
but very ill-placed branches (and even thefe ipar^ 
ingly) are to be touched at this feafon. 

From this nurfery they muft be removed to ano- 
ther, and planted in lines three and a half feet a- 
funder, and eighteen inches in^the line, where they 
may remain, if in a good foil, for three years, but in 
poor land, four ; obferving always to prune but mo- 
derately at each removal, leaving abundance of 
fmall branches to draw the lap, for the increafe of 
their trunks. 

At this period, thefe plants will be fit for com-* 
jnon and extenfive plantations ; but fuch as are de-» 

figned 
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iigned for removal when large trees, they muft un- 
dergo fome further operations. 

Thefe are to be removed to another nurfery, and 
planted in lines five feet afunder^ and two feet dis- 
tance in the line, to remain in good ground three 
years, but in poor, four. 

From this remove them again, and plant them 
eight feet afunder line from line, and fix feet in 
the line, to remain four years. 

From this nurfery, if required of a larger fize, 
remove them to the fields, planting them ten feet 
afunder every way, to be ready for any future de- 
figns ; and manage them as has been diredted for 
the Elm,. 

It has been already obferved, that no deciduous 
tree agrees worfe than this, with pruning at remo- 
val, to which may be added, wounding them, by 
cutting ofFlarge branches; the bed method of treat* 
ing them, is to reduce them to their proper form 
by regular prunmgs, while growing in the nurfery, 
particularly the feafon before they are tranfplanted : 
This being regularly obferved, and the earth kept 
in a proper degree of moiflure, they will not be 
fenfibly retarded in their future growth. 

The forts with variegated leaves, are propagated 
by budding them on the common kind. 

This valuable tree, for lofty efpaliers to keep 

gardens warm, or for hedge-rows to fhelter barren 
elds, has hardly its equal, and, by retaining its 
leaves all winter, affords the fame proteftion as an 

evergreen ; It is jjierefore really amazing it is not 

morQ 
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more univerfally planted in the cold, bleak, and 
mountainous parts of the kingdom, where it wiU 
grow in the pooreft, ftony, fandy, and gravelly 
grounds, and infmuate its roots into places one 
would think impenetrable to any plant. It is, be-^ 
fides, a tree of great beauty •, and though the wood 
is not (b valuable as that of fome others, yet it i^ 
fitting for many ufeful purpofes ; and for fuel, it 
is the b^ of any wood we have in this climate. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Plat ANUS; or. The PLANE TREE. 

A Defcription of its Flower and Seed. 

// batb male and female flowers growing feparate 
on the fame tree. The male flowers are collehed in 
a round balh^ they have no petals^ but have very f mall 
trnpalementSy which have oblong coloured ft amina^ ter^ 
minuted by four cornered fummits . The female flowers 
have fmall fcaly empalements^ and fever al f mall con- 
cave petals^ with Jeveral awl-fhaped germin fitting up- 
§n theftyleSj crowned by recurved fligmas ; tbe/e are 
colleSed in large balls. The germin afterwards turns 
to a roundifly feed fitting upon the briftly ftyle^ and 
furroundtd with downy hairs. 

The Species are: 

I. The true Oriental Plane, 

a. The Maple-leaved or Spanish Plane. 

3, The Wcftern or Virginian Plane. 

THE firft fort is ufually railed from layers, 
though, where the feed can be had, the plants 
raifed fix)m it make the fined trees. 

If to be propagated from layers, let them be 
laid down the beginning of March, and they will 
be fufficiently rooted in a year, 

• 
If from feed let it be fown the autumn it be- 
comes ripe, in a moid rich foil, and fhady fituation, 
but not before itis dry. In the winter, cpver the beds 
with peafe^flraw, or rotten tanners bark, to be laid 
k two 
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two or three inches deep, or fomc other light co- 
vering that can be cafily removed in mild weather, 
to prevent the ground, (for want of air,) from con- 
trading a muftinefs, which might deftroy the feed. 
In the Ibllowing fpring, before the feed vegetates,, 
rake the beds gently over with a Ihort toothed 
rake, fifting a little rich mould on them, and in 
proportion to what has been raked off- in dry 
weather, during the fummer months, let them be 
regularly refre(hed with water. The following au- 
tumn, the beds having been made quite clean, and 
loofcned with your finger, fo as not to difturb the 
plants, put a little more good mould about them 
with your hands, after this they will require no fur- 
ther trouble, but to keep them clean until they 
have another feafon's growth ; by which time, let 
them be removed to the nurfery the fuccecding 
fpring. 

The fecond fort, though by many ranked as a 
diftindl fpecies, Mr Miller (and I believe juftly) 
thinks only a fenjinal variety of the firft; notwith- 
ftanding the leaves are lefs divided, but more than 
the weftern kind^ and is eafily increafed by layers. 

The third fort grows freely from cuttings, which 
ought to be planted the beginning of March, in 
ftiady borders of rich moift earth, two feet line 
from line, and. eight or ten inches in the line ; and if 
they are torn afunder at the joints, with a knob or 
fome bur of the old wood, they will grow more rea- 
dily, and fooner become ftrong plants, than other- 
wife» Thefe cuttings ought to be a foot or four- 
teen inches in length, buriedabout eight inches deep, 
and moderately watered till their (hoots are two or 
three inches long, where they fliould remain two 
years. The leaves of this kind are broader, and 

lefe 
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lefs indented than the other two ^ it is likewife har^ 
dier, grows fafter, and to a greater magnitude in 
this climate : So that in large plantations, or in ex- 

Eofed fituations, I would advife the greateft num« 
er of them to be planted. 

. The feedlings, layers, and cuttings, are now all 
to be treated in the fame manner, and planted out 
in the nurfery, in lines three feet and a half afun- 
der, and eighteen inches diftant in the line : Let 
them get a plentiful watering at removal; cut a- 
way the extremities of their roots, with all ill-pla- 
ced over-crowded branches, there to remain for 
three years. 

From this remove them to another nurfery, atid 
plant them in lines fix feet afundcr, and three fee^ . 
in the line, where they may ftand fix or feven 
years without removal, as this tree naturally pro- 
duces abundance of roots with little culture, 
in this nurfery let the ground be annually dugt 
as fcMT other plants, and the trees regularly prun- 
ed to the form you would have them: By at- 
tending to this, as foon as you have planted them 
out for good, your labour is almoft qver, as they 
will require little or no pruning ever after, but ad- 
vance in a regular and beautiful manner, without 
the affiftance of art. 

r 
I 

The proper feafon for tranfplanting this tree is in 
the month of March, and during the fummef 
months, if the feafon is dry, they ought to be plen-* 
tifully watered, particularly if the foil is light and 
ithin ; for though this is a very hardy plant, yet, by 
removing them in autumn or winter^ (fhould the 
feafon prove very fevere,) the extremities of thd 
preceding fummer'5 fhoot are fometimes blafted, 

which 
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which giv^s them an unpleafing appearance, the 
year following. 

The Platanus will grow in any tolerable foil, 
but they naturally delight in a moift deep ground j 
therefore, when they are planted on that of an pp- 
I>ofite quality, they (ftould be plentifully watered 
for feveral fummers, which they will gratefully ac- 
knowledge, by the luxuriance of their growth. 

- This beautiful and magnificent tree is {aid to 
have been firft introduced into England by the 
great Lord Chancellor Bacon, who planted a great 
number of them at Verulam, near London, which 
were very flourilhing a few years fince. The great 
cfteem the ancient Perfians, Afiatics, Gredcs, and 
.Romans, (who brought it from the Levant) had 
for it, is recorded by many hiftorians, and that the 
falubrious emiffions from thp plantations they made 
near the city, prote&ed them from the plague, and 
particularly at Ifjfxahan in Perfia^ where it had for 
many centuries made dreadful, ravjages. The fto- 
ry of Xerixes halting his army of feventeen hundred 
thoufand men for fome days, when on his march to 
invade Greece, to admire the beauty and magni- 
tude of one of thefe venerabk Trees, is well 
known ; as is that of the Romans moiflening them 
with wine inftead of water. ."But a relation at 
large of thefe, and other like circumftances^ 
iwnild exceed our bounds, and he unneceflary in 
% work of this kind: It is therefore fufficient to 
obferve, that the high efteem in which thefe anci- 
ent nations held this noble tree, appears to me 
a (Irongargument of their refined taiie and judg- 
jpent ) and I am concerned to fay, that the neglect 
pf its general culture in thefe kingdoms, is a refiec- 

:. . tion 
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tion on ours. It afFords the moft iiUpenetrable 
(hade of any tree yet known ; and as Pliny juftJy 
obferves, there is none which fo well defends us 
^ from the heat of the Sun in fummer, or ^mits it 
more kindly in winter; 

The Italians and Turks ufed formerly to build 
moft of their (hips with this timber ^ and they had 
them of fo enormous a fize, that whole canoes^ 
and other veffels kr the fea, have been excavated 
out of theii" prodigious trunks ; it is hard, clofe 
t£^es a fine polifli, and is valuable for a variety of 
ttfcfui purpofes. 



I ... , 
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C H A P t fe R IV. 
The maple TREE. 

A De/fription of its Flower and Seed. 



I ♦ I 



^ '^be empaiemeiU of the flower. is.mdnopctalus^ colourr'. 
rrf, and cut into five Jbarpfegments, at the brimyav4 
is permanent. The corolla is compofed of five pmal 
Pftals wbicbfpread open^ and are longer than the, emr. 
palement. It bath eigbt Jbort awt-Jbaped ft^mina^ 
crowned by fimple fummits. Tbe gertnin is compref- 
fed^ and immerfed in tbe large perforated receptacle. 
The ftyle is flender. It batb two accuminated ftig- 
mas wbicb are reflexed. Tbe capfules are twoy join- 
ed at tbeir bafe ; tbey are roundifb^ each being ter- 
minated by a large wingy inclqfing one roundijb feed 
in each. 

Tbe S t> E c t E s are.' 

1. The greater Maple, in England falfely call- 

ed the Sycamore, and in Scotland the 
Plane Tree. 

2. The Norway Maple, with Plane-tree leaves. 

3. The Virginian Flowering Maple. 

4. The American Maple, with Scarlet flowers. 

5. The Virginian Afh-Ieaved Maple. 

6. The Common or Lefler Maple. 

7. The Greater Maple, with ftriped leaves. 

. 8^; The Norway Maple, with ftriped leaves. 

THE two firft mentioned being the largeft 
growing and hardieft trees, are of courfe 
moft proper for exteniive plantations and expofed 

fitua- 
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fituations ; for which reafbn, I (hall firft diredt 
their culture until of a coniiderable fize, and then 
proceed to the other forts. 

Their feed ripen, in autamn, when it muft be 
gathered in fair weather, and fpread in an ^iry 
place until thoroughly dried, which it may be 
in about four or five weeks. The general jMrac- 
tife is, to fow them at this time 5 but, from long 
experience, I have found it better, and I have raifed 
more, and finer plants, by mixing the feed with 
fand, or loofe fandy earth, kept defended from 
fevere frofts, or much moifture, until February, 
or the beginning of March, as the weather is mor6 
or lefs favourable : If not straitened in land, fbw 
th6m in drills^ as has been directed for the Beech, 
but thinner; or if otherwife^ fow them in beds 
only eighteen inches broad, with aHeys of the fame 
width, to be covered to the depth of about three 
quarters of an Inch. 

The folbwing February or Mairch, dig the al- 
leys, land cut their roots to about five inches un- 
der the furface, which is eafily performed with a 
(harp fpade; then draw out' the largeft plants 
where too thick, (which they muft be, provided the 
ground is gockl, and has been prdjpe?rly dreffed and 
kept clean) ; let thefe.be planted in^ a good mellow 
foif, in drills cut out with the fpade-quite jperpen- 
xlicular, that the^plants may Hand mpright ; let the 
Hnes be agbteen inches aiund^r, and the plants at 
^ight oi nine inches dift^nce ; and here they' are to 
remain but one year, the ground being tolerably 
gopd. 

In the following Odtober, when the plants in 
general will be about two feet high i let thefe 

C that 
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that were tranfplanted, as well as the feedlings ^be 
raifed ^ (horten their top-roots, cut ofF any crofe 
lateral branches, and remove them to another nur^ 
fery, where they ought to be planted in rows, two 
and a half feet afunder, and fifteen inches in the 
row, to continue two years. 

From hence remove them again, at the fame 
feafon, and plant them in rows five feet afunder, 
and two and a half feet in the row, where they 
may continue four years. 

Thefe, in an .ordinary foil, will now be from 
twelve to fifteen feet high, and, if reqijired of a 
larger fize, for^^ future purpofes,: they may be re- 
moved to- any convenient fituatiou, and planteji 
eight or ten feet afunder; when, any time after 
two^ and not exceeding eight or ten years, they 
may- be placed where defigned to remain : And if, 
during.that time, they have been carefully raifed, 
IkilfuUy pruned, and brought to their proper 
form, and moderately watered at planting, which, 
in a dry fummer^ may be neceflary to repeat tWQ 
or three times; when your labour with them is at 
^n end. 

I have diredked both fpring and autumnal plant- 
ing for this and other trees ; the reafon for this is^ 
that though the autumn is preferable for moft of 
the deciduous kinds, when ftrong and well-rooted, 
yet when young, before they have come to any 
tolerable height,, they are apt to be injured by fro(^ 
atid fqrced out pf the ground in fevere feafons. : 

The occafion of fo frequently removing thefe 
trees when young, isj that they naturally grow 
with downright .catroty-roots, though, after un- 

. ' ^ dergoing 
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dergoing the difcipline here prefcribed, no plant 
roots better, or is more patient in being tranfplant- 
ed, and even when of a large lize. 

There is no tree, yet known in this climate, 
is fo proper to be planted near the fea, as the Great 
Maple, where I have known it grow luxuriantly, 
after many other kinds have been tried in vain ; 
and, in a few years, their fhelter will cherifh and 
bring forward maiiy other forts, which no art can 
otherwife efFedt. 

This tree, however valuable, (hould not be 
planted near the houfe, or by the fides of walks 
that are intended to be kept in order ; for their 
leaves exhales a fweet clammy juce that entices 
great quantities of infefts, which eat them full of 
holes, and render them unfightly ; befides, they caft 
their leaves very early in autumn, which putrify 
with the firft moifture, become ofFenfive, and ren- 
der the walks both difagreeable, and troublefome 
to be kept clean. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of planting the 
Norway Maple near the fea, but, in many other 
iituations, I have planted them in concert with the 
common large fort, and found them equally hardy, 
and of as free a growth : They are a much hand- 
fomer tree, and their leaves have not the noxious 
qualities of the other^ 

The third, fourth, and fifth forts, are handfome 
trees, and proper for the wildernefs, and other or- 
namental plantations, but (hould not be planted 
fingly, or in cold expofed fituations in this climate, 
as they commonly fufFer much, both by me vio- 
lence of the wefterly, and coldnefsof the north and 

C 2 > eaft 
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eaft winds. They may be propagated from feed 
as the other kinds arc, but as it is not eafily 
had in this country, wc raife them from layers, 
from which they fucceed well, when laid down in 
autumn or fpring, and will be fufficiently rooted in 
a year. 

Having carefully raifed your layers, and dreffed 
them as ufually praftifed,- plant them out in a 
quarter of good well-prepared ground, m rows, 
three feet afunder, and a foot diftance in the row ; 
let them be watered, to fettle the earth about their 
roots, and remain here two or three years, from 
whence remove them to where they are intended 
to remain for good. 

The common or lefler Maple, which produces 
abundance of feed with us, is eafily propagated 
from it, in the fame manner as the larger kind, and 
may be Ibwn in beds three and a half feet wide, 
according to the common pracStice, and, when two 
years old, let them be planted in the nurfery at 
two feet afunder, there to be kept for two years 
more, when they will be fit for thepurpofes defigned. 
This is a tree of humble growth, feldom rifing a- 
bove twenty-five or thirty feet high, and therefore 
not generally ufed in large plantations of timber 
trees, but is very common in the hedge-rows over 
moft parts of England. 

^he large fti-iped Maple, is commonly propagated 
by budding on the plain kind, and may alfo be raifed 
from its own feed, many of which will be as fine- 
ly variegated as the trees that produced them ; a 
circuiT|ftance very uncommon in other variegated 
plants, which rarely produce their own lifcenefe. 

* 

■ - The 
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The ftriped Norway Maple, is alib propagated 
by budding on the plain kind, and is a finely va« 
negated tree, tho' I cannot fay that the feed of them 
will produce varie^ted plants, never having been 
able certainly to procure them of the true kind, 
tho' I have frequently fbwn them as fuch ineffec* 
tually. 

Of thefe trees, the firft, fecond, and lixth forts 
particularly, will profper in very lAdifFerent, coarfe 
land, but moil afrcd that which is deep and moift, 
tho' not wet or ftifF; in fuch places they will make 
a furprifing pr^refs, ^nd in a few years become 
ftately trees. The thinJ, fourth, and fifth forts, 
delight moft in a firm dry mould. 

The various ufes of this tree to the turner for 
houfehold convenience, as well as to the joiner for 
tables, 6?r. are too generally known to reqiiire be- 
ing particularly mentioned ; but the timber of the 
common lefler Maple, is much the belt for gene* 
ral ufe. 
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CHAP T E R V. 
The OAKTREE. 

A Defcription of its Fhwer and Seed. 

It batb male and female flowers on the fame tree ; 
the male flov)efs are difpofed in a loofe catkin ; tbefe 
have an empalement of one leaf divided into four or 
five fegments ; they have no petals^ but many fbort 
Jiamina^ termitfated by large twinfummits. The fe- 
male flowers whicbjit clofe to tbe buds^ have a he- 
mifpberical tbick empalement of one leaf wbicb is 
rougb and entire^ almoji biding tbe flower^ wbicb bas 
no petals but afmall oval germin^ fuppqrting ajin-- 
gle five pointed ftyle^ crowned by Jingle permanent 
ftigmas. Tbe germin afterward becomes an oval nut 
(or acorn) with a tbick cover ^ having one celh '^bofe 
bafe is fixed into tbe empalement or cup. 

Tbe S ^ E c I E s are: 

1. The common Oak, 

2. The broad-leaved Oak. 

3. The Virginian Scarlet Oak. 

4. The Virginian Oak, with chefnut leaves. 

5. The black Maryland Oak. 

6. The white Oak of Carolina. 
*]. The Oak with woolly leaves. 

8. The Chefnut-leaved Eaftem Oak, with a 
. .thick fcaley cup. 

9. The broad-leaved Eaftem Oak, whofe leaves 

are finely cut, with a large acorn, and 
hairy cup. f 

10. The Champion Chefnut Oak. 

11. The red Maryland Oak, 

1%. The 
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12. The willow-leaved Maryland Oak. 
- 13. The Bargundy Oak. 
14. The gall-bearing Oar. 
,15. The cut-leaved Spanifli Oak. ■ -. . . ^ 
i6. Thie fwtaanp. Spanilh Oak, 

17. Th© ftr iped Oak; , 

• • • • 11 ' ' ■ . ' 

THERE are many other .kinds, of Oaks men- 
tioned in the catalogues of different writers 
xm. botany and gardenings .^ut - tbefc I have here 
<felc(Sed, I have found, from ciiperience, the moft 
xliftinft fpecies,: and fincft: trees of that ^tribe-; 
^any of the. others being no way remarkable for 
beauty^ and Xome of them no, other than feminal 
variations: 1 therefore thought it. unneceflary to 
.enumerate fr>ore, as all the other forts may be 
propagated in the manner I have direfted. 
< .... ., , 

. The jfix forts firft mentioned are trees of the 
Jiargeft growth,, and therefore (hould be planted 
.where fuch ^re required ; the others, being of more 
humble fixture, may be confined to the wildernefs^ 
x>r fmaller di^figns : But as the wood of the jcom- 
ftion Englifli Oak is preferable to any other 
yet known, the foreign kinds ftiould only be 
prop^ated; for ornamental purpofes, until their 
virtues are better known. 

. This tree is .lifually planted out for good when 
very young, from a general belief, that it will not 
fucceed in thatoperation, if fuffered to come to any 
tonfiderable age ; and indeed, from the common 
methods of its culture, the obfervation is very juft- 
Jy founded : But by following better rules, which 
I (hall here endeayour to, give, and which are the 
refult of a very confiderable pradice, it will be 
found to tranfplant with certain fuccefs, when of a 
large fize. C 4 No 
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V 

No tree requires more attention to make ahand^ 
fome well-proportioned free-growing plant, than 
the Oak ; and none is more neglected, however 
worthy our attention. • It is rare to fee a ftraight 
uniform plantation of them, but where they are 
crowded very thick together, or drawn up by the 
flielter of other trees. . * 

The common - method of raifing Oaks, is by 
fowing them in beds very thick, to (land two 
years, and fbmetimes three. They arc naturally 
carrot-rooted, running ftraight down into the earth, 
with few, and fbmetimes not any fibres ; and by 
remaining in this fituation for fome time, they 
are dra^yn up very tall and flender, their roots 
becoming hard and woody, which when cut, to |i 
proper length, (which they muft be) this operation 
is fo very violent, that many of the plants fail, 
while the remainder are retarded in their growth fe^ 
veral years, or perhaps become fttmted, crofe-grow- 
ing, and ftirubby : But, to remedy thefe evils, pu^- 
fue the following fyAem, collected from obferva- 
tion, aijd in which I have been long fuccefsfol, 
rearing many beautiful, ftraight, and.well-propor^ 
tioned Oats. 

As foon as you are provided with acorns, which 
are to be gathered in autunm in :fair weather, and 
from the handibmeft tad moft vigorous. trees, let 
them be fpread in an aiiy covered 'place, and fre* 
quently turned until quite dry ^ tbi to be mixed 
withfand, or loofe light earth -, be careful to pro* 
te<5t them from vermin, froft, and moifture, un- 
til about the middle of Februaiy. 

The 
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1 

The autumn before you intend to plant your 
acorns, let a fpot of good natural foil be well dug 
and trenched, in order to meliorate by the winter's 
frofts, &c. which muft be again dug the following 
^riiig, then to be raked and levelled ; and, in 
order to have the crop equal and uniform, try the 
goodnefs of your feeds, by throwing them into a 
tub of water, when the found will fink to die bot- 
tom, and the rotten or decayed float on the furface. 
The quality of the acorns being thus afcertained, 
make (hallow drills acrofs the ground, with a fraall 
hoe, at eighteen or twenty inches diftance ; and in 
thefe drop your acorns, about two inches feparate 
one from the other, covering them, with the back 
of a rake, to the depth of two inches 5 the ground 
is to be raked fmooth, and kept clean and mellow 
"during the fummer months. 

The beginning of the following April, cut them 
binder the furface as directed for the Beech, there 
to remain until the next fpring. 

From this fituation, as foon as their buds begin 
to fwell, let them be. carefully raifed, without in- 
juring their roots or fibres; and as fbon as the 
ground is made ready, feparate the ftrafght free- 
growing plants from the crooked and (hrubby ; 
fliorten their downright or bruifed roots, but be very 
fparing of the fmall fibres ; wh(Sn the favourable 
plants are to be put into one quarter of the nurfery, 
in rows, two feet alunder, and nine inches in the 
row ; and the others into another, at the feme diC- 
tances : Let thefe plants be as little time as pofli- 
ble out ot the ground ; for this purpofe, raife few 
of them at a time, but wher^ there are a number 

of 
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of hands, I would advife four to be feledled for the 
purpofe ; one to be employed to raife the plants, 
another to prune them for the two that are appoint- 
ed to plant ; by this expedient the neceflary diC- 
patch will be made,; and ihould the ground be at 
a diftance, I would have the plants laid on an hand- 
barrow, that the earth adhering to the fmall fibres 
may be retained, but obferve not to raife more than 
can be expeditioufly fet down, as already direded. 

Where the land is good, and the feafons turn out 
favourably, the ftraight J^lants may be. removed in 
two years ; but when either of thefe circumftances 
happen otherwife, they muft continue to the third 
feafon. 

The crooked and brufhy trees, having flood t^wo 
years iii the nurfery, they muft be cut down to the 
ground, to remain two years longer ; and obferve, 
that, as foon as their (hoots are four or five inches 
high, to pinch off all but the moft proniifing ; 
from whence the whole ftrength and juices of the 
root will be exerted in fupport of this fingle 
(hoot. 

: Another method of raifing thefe trees, with 
equal fuccefe, is,, to fow the acorns on bedsi in. rows, 
feven or eight inches afunder, and two or three 
inches in the. row, covering them to the ufual depth, 
ihere to remain one year. 

Obferve that the beds have been as carefully pre- 
pared, as the ground planted in the drill way.. . 

. From thefe beds let them^ be removed the fol- 
lowing fpring, and having ihortened their topr 

roots, 
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roots, lay them in lines, cut perpendicular with the 
fpade, eighteen inches afunder, and eight or nine; 
inches in the line, where they are to continue two 

years. 

From hence remove them, feparating, (as has 
beendiredled in the foregoing culture,) the ftraight 
from the crooked, to.be planted in different quar- 
ters, in rows, two feet and a half afunder, and one 
foot diftance in the row; where they are to be 
kept for three years, and the crooked, if they have 
grown freely, are to be cut down in one, but if 
other wife, not until after two years; to remain 
three years after being cut down. 

Many writers of reputation, direft (owing the 
acorns, as Toon as thoroughly dry, (which will 
be fome time in Odltober or November) for their 
vegetation is fo ftrong that they are apt to (hoot 
foon after they are gathered, (tho' not in the 
ground) and fo become unfruitful. Biit I have 
found, from innumerable inftahces, the method I 
have diredted will produce better-rooted and clean- 
. er plants ; that is, to prepare the foil the autumn 
before planting, as, already directed, and not im- 
mediately when you plant, as from that imperft^d: 
culture, the furface of the beds will foon become 
hard and impenetrable by the winter rains. The 
vegetation of the acorns before (owing, will be 
preferved by the (and or loofe earth ; when 
any advance they may make before February, 
will not impede tlieir vegetation, but, . on the 
contrary, forward their -future growth, provided 
care has been taken, to protedl the acorns from 
moifture when mixed with the fand, &c. 

This 
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This tree, having been n^anaged as here directed, 
will now be of a proper age and fize for remov- 
ing to the plantation for good, and, from the a- 
bundance of their roots, and good proportion of 
their bodies, will refill the moft violent winds ; but 
fuch «8 incline to provide large trees of the com- 
mon Englifti Oak, for future purpofes, muft pro- 
<:eed yet farther, and as I fliall here dire^. 

Having made choice of a good mellow piece of 
ground, that had been well dug the preceding au- 
tumn ; about the end of March, or beginning of 
April, let it be again dug and well levelled, clearing 
off all ftones and weeds. As foon as the buds of 
the plants beein to fwell, raife fuch (which ought to 
be the ftraignteft and fined) as you intend to fur- 
ther cultivate, and improve in thenurfery; con- 
tinue to fhorten fuch roots as tend downwards, and 
to fmooth fuch fpreading fibres as are too long, or 
have been wounded with the fpade in raifmg ; 
and where there are an over abundance of fibres^ 
you may alfo cut away fome of the fmalieft, which, 
^ould the trees not be immediately planted, will 
decay, and fometimes bring on a mouldinefs about 
the }»'incipal roots, which might prove very preju*- 
dicial to their growing : You muft now cut away 
all ill-placed crois branches from their ftems, leav* 
ing only a few of the fmaller, at proper intervals, to 
detain the Tap, for its greater augmentation ; be 
careful that the buds of any of the (hoots are not 
injured, as they are difficult to be repaired in this 
tree, in any other way than by cutting jt down. 
Let the operations re^^edking this tree be done in 
the very gendeft manner, not fhaking the plants, 
that they may take to their new fituation,.a3 mudi 
of the original earth as polTible. 

The 
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The trees being now properly prepared, plant 
them in lines, five feet afunder, and two feet and a 
half in the line ; give them a plemtful waterings 
to fettle the earth to their roots ; which muft be 
repeated once a fortnight for three or four times, 
(fliould the feafon prove dry) as it will mudi pro- 
mote their growth. In this nurfery they are to re- 
main no longer than four years, provided the foil is 
good and generous, bur if poor and hungry, five or 
lix : Let the ground be annually dug between flic 
lines, and the trees pruned every fpring, with the 
fame care and attention as at removing. I cannot 
quit the article of pruning; without firft obferving, 
that no circumftance is attended with worfe confe- 
<iuences to planters in general, than the negled of 
timely and regular pruning their trees while young; 
and what mud render it quite inexcufable, is, that 
even in extenfive plantations, the expence muft be 
but trifling, when only annually performed. The 
cutting of young and tender branches, can have no 
ill efFeft, either on the life or growth of the tree ; 
but wounds made by lopping off old wood, much 
weakens, and often produces a gangrene that proves 
mortal ; iif* fome kinds it occafions an exceflive 
bleeding; and in others, by imbibing too much 
moiflure, occafions an unnatural extention of the 
veflels in the trees, by which they burft, which 
occafion their death. Thefe are truths founded on 
nature, reafon and experience, ami which ought 
to warn all planters to a doe performance of this 
operation, as, from the judicious practice, join* 
ed to the other articles of culture, the plants 
are not only preferved in a healthful free growing 
ftate, but may be formed to any fl^ape or pro- 
portion, their nature will admit of; which if but 
neglected a few years, no future difcipline can 
be expe<fted to form fine trees. But fhould your 

Oaks 



' 
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Oaks become rude by neglect, the beft feafon of 
cutting their large branches is in March; but for 
the young and tender, any time from autumn un- 
til fpring. 

The trees from this culture, will by this time be 
finely rooted, ftraight, and from ten to twelve feet 
high, and well proportioned ; though but in an or- 
dinary foil and fituation, provided when firft re- 
moved from the feed bed, they have been coUedt- 
cd from the moft favourable plants. 

But to render them proper for tranfplanting of 
a larger fize, remove them again to any convenient 
fpot of tolerable ground, managing the; roots as 
before direfted ; and plant them m lines, eight 
feet afunder, and fix feet in the line, watering 
them plentifully at planting; where they may 
continue fix or feven years, by, which time they 
will be about twenty feet high. 

Should it be neceflary to make a referve of large 
trees ; remove them once more, and plant them 
twelve Feet afunder; giving them an abundant 
watering at planting, and repeat it three or four 
times, more or lefs as the feafon may require. In 
this fituation they may continue, for eight or ten 
years, for any new defign that may require them, 
when, by a careful removal, and four or five plen- 
tiful waterings the firft and fecond fummer, they 
will grow as luxuriantly as if th^y had been planted 
in the fame foil, from the fmalleft fize, and arrive 
full as early to maturity, with this advantage, that 
the trees, from the regular and timely pruning 
they have had, muft of courfe be formed to their 
proper (hape, and will in future give little or no 
trouble. 

Though 
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Though mod of the deciduous trees, particui^r*- 
ly the large kinds, fucceed beft, when planted in 
autumn, yet the Oak is one exception to this gene- 
ral rule, as it has been found to tranfplant with 
more fafety, and to grow more freely^ when moved 
in the fpring; therefore in this feafon it ihould be 
executed, whether in wet, or even in fwampy 
lands, and I have often known large plantations to 
fail entirely by an autumnal, or winter planting. 

This noble tree, the monarch of the woods, 
the boaft and bulwark of the Britifh nation, will 
grow freely in a great variety of foils, and might 
be propagated in the waftes, appropriated to the 
rearing of trees of the indifferent kinds, or even to 
lefs valuable purpofes. This I have experienced 
from attending to its nature and properties; for 
though, like moft other trees, it at firft afFeds a 
found deep mould, yet it will, notwithftanding, 
profper exceedingly on the coarfeft moid gravel, 
loam and fand, or ftifF heavy clay ^nd till (which 
moft other trees abhor), and that too when the 
foil has been fo fteril and hungry as not to afford 
grazing for (heep. 

The ftriped Oak, is propagated by budding or 
grafting on the common kind, and is beautifully 
variegated, which I have much improved, both in 
the brightnefs of its colours, and fize of the leaf, 
by joining it to the fcarlet Virginian, and chefnut- 
. leaved kinds. 

The tenderer forts of Oaks will be rendered 
more hardy, and the dwarf kinds improved in fize, 
by grafting and budding them on the common 
fort ; and is the mofl unexceptionable pradtice, to 

procure 
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procure the diflferent fpecies of this fine tree, in its 
greateft perfedion and beauty. 

The value and ufcs of the wood of this tree, are 
fo univerfally known, that it would be an infult on 
the underfl^nding, to employ time in pointing 
them out. 

You have been juft directed to cut away all ill- 
placed and crofs branches, leaving only a few of 
the fmaller, at proper intervals, in order to raife 
the fap, for a greater encreafe of the trunk ; while 
this is doing, give me leave to obferve, that, you 
muft be careful that the branches are not fo nume- 
rous, as to retard the fpreading or the encreafe of 
the root, (through which life sand vigour is conveyed) 
by too great an afcending attraction of the iap ; in 
this proportion and no other, can we pretend to ex- 
cellerate the works of nature, which are fupported 
by an harmony, we can only. attempt to follow.. 
This obfervation ihould ever influence our conduct, 
not more in the fine for which this treatife is pur- 
pofely written to advance, than in any other of na- 
ture's works. . 

In the proper ufe of the knife, confifts the forma- 
tion of our trees, and giving ian encreafe of growth, 
where a deficiency is found, whether in ^tftem^ 
hranchy ot root. 

As fometimes the pradtife of dibbling, is ufed for 
tranfplanting, and even of trees; I do by no means 
allow of it, and againft which fuch a number of 
objedtions can be brought, that I am fati^ed 
it is unneceffary to point them out, in a treatife' 
defigned for perfons of difcernment, and liberal 

principles. 
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principks, who would by no means countenance a 
pradlice^ which would a&ift in continuing a floven- 
iy manner of doing work, which I would gladly 
banifli. I have found this pradlice unfavourable 
even in planting Cabbages^ Colly-flowers^ Potatoes^ 
&c. therefore would recommena univerfally, the 
ufe of xh&Jpade^ and for fmall articles, the trtywel. 



An Account of a new Species of the OAKy in a Letter 
< from John Zepbaniab Holwielly Efq^F. R, S.from 
the Pbilofophical Tranfa^ionSy 1773. 

ABOUT feven years fmce, Mr! Lucombe of 
St. Thomas, ne^r Exeter, fowed a parcel of 
acorns, f^ved from a tree of his own growth, of the 
iron or wainfoot fpecies When they came up, he 
obferved one amongft them that kept its leaves 
ihroi^hout the winter. Struck with the pheno- 
menon, he cheriftied, and paid particular attenti- 
on to it ; he propagated it, by grafting feme thou- 
fands from it, which I had the pleafure of feeing, 
eight days ago,, in high flourifhing beauty and ver- 
dure, notwithflandiug the feverity of the winter. 
Its growth is.ftraight, and handfome as fir -its 
leaves evergreen ; and the wood is thought, by the 
iieft judges,, in hardnefs.and ftrength to exceed all 
other oaks. It, makes but one ihoot in the year, 
viz. in May, and continues growing without inter- 
miflion : whereas other Oaks (hoot fwice, namely, 
in May and in Auguft. But the peculiar and in- 
eftimable part of its character is, the amazing 
quicknefs of its growth, which I imagine may be. 
attributed (in fome degree at leaft) to its making 
but one (hoot in the year; jFor I believe all trees 
that (hoot twice are forrie time at reft before 
they make the fecond. 

P I had 



I h^ the curiofi^y to take the dimenfims of 
the parent tree, (fevcn years old) and forac of the 
grafts : the firft meafured twenty-one feet high> 
ftnd full twenty inches in the girt ; a graft of four 
yeard old fixteen (ctt high, and fall fourteen inches 
m the girt : the firft he grafted is fix years old, 
and has outfiiot its parent two feet in height. The' 
parent-tree feems to promifc acorns foon, has blof- 
fomed, and forms its foot-ftalks ftrong, and the 
cup upon the foot^^ftalk with the appearance of the 
acorn, which, withaiittle nnore^age, will fwell.to 
perfeftion. 

This Oak is diftinguiihed in this country by the 
title of the Lucombe Oak. Its (hoots in general 
are from four to five feet every year ; 16 that it 
will, in the fpacc of thirty or forty years, out-grow 
in altitude, and girt the common Ctak of an hun^ 
dred. I have a walking-pole fuH five feet long, a 
fide flioot from one of the grafts, only a year and a 
half old. From the fimilarity of the leaves of this 
Oak to thofe of the iron or wainfcot Oak, it appears 
to be a defcendant from that fpecies, though it dif-* 
fers from ii in every other particular. Several gen- 
tlemen round this neighbourhood, and in the ad** 
joining counties of Cornwall and Somerfet, have 
plant^ them, ;|nd they are found to fiourifii ia 
very different foili 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Th* ash TRIR 

// katb bermafbrodite ani fem^ flqmeri e>|t 0ji 

ar^ Ummf^d ky gbkag fuptmitSy bmin& fwK fi^- 

f^mc. In tb^ venire m J^mHi m ¥P^l <iVt^dfi4 

5i. Th* Ma^tfMi Ash. 

3, The Virginia £k>w«.|ing A.sn, 



4;. Tbe Carplioft A«H> 

^. The white AnR«i«»n Asa. 

7. The blaQk Am^ricM AsjB, 

8. Th§ ifd ^jnefifino Aj8H. 

f . The wbite-^Qwfring A&h. 
?o. The As» wUh ftpipo4 l«ftv«: 

HAVING g9thei:c4 thf kfys pf the fipmroqp 
Afh about the beginning of November,' froni 

i% fiwr» jTF^ad tlwin on pr ^iiy Wft W <;9Yered 

D 3 place, 
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place, turning them frequently until quite dry, 
Which, they will be in three or four weeks, in a pro- 
per (ituation ; then mix them with ibme loofe Tan- 
dy earth, protedting them from wet until the fol- 
lowing fpring, when they are to be fown about the 
beginning of April, on a well-prepared frcrti mel- 
low foil, in beds of three and a half feet broad, 
with alleys between the beds, of eighteen inches, 
and covered to the depth of diree quarters of an 
inch^ The feed will not appear until the fucceed- 
ing fpring, during which time the beds muft be 
kept quite clean, and as loofe and little poached 
as poflible; in February, before the feed begin 
to fpring, let the furface of the ground be gently 
raked over, removing all mufty and foggy particles 
they may have contradled during the winter, throw- 
ing a little frefli rich mould over them, to replace 
what you have taken away, which will much pro- 
mote the future growth of the plants. In this fe- 
miftary, the trees are to remain only one year. 

Having in the followini* February or Marcb^ pre- 
pared another quarter of good ground in the nur- 
fery, in the fame manner as for the feed, remove 
them into it with as much expedition as poflible, to 
prevent their fmall fibres from withering, cutting 
away no more than the downright top-roots ; then 
lay them in drills, cut down perpendicular with 
the fpade ; let thefe drills be eighteen or twenty 
inches afunder, and the plants at eight or nine 
inches in the drill ; give them a gentle watering at 
planting, and continue it three or four times, at 
proper intervals, as the weather may require, giv- 
ing them a proper culture, for two feafons. 

In Odlober, as foon as their leaves are difcolour- 
ed, remove them from this nurfery y into another 

quarter 
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quarter of tolerable ground, placing them out in 
lines, three feet and a half afunder, and fifteen or 
fixteen inches in the line, where they may remain 
three years, obferving to dig the ground between 
the lines every fpring ; but before you put them 
down, obferve to cut off clofe to the ftem, all ftrong 
and ill plkced (hoots, leaving a fufficient number 
of fmall branches, to attraS and detain the fap 
for augmentbg the trunk. " 

At the end of three years, ydu will find your 
trees about feven or eight feet high, ilrohg, well- 
rooted, and of a proper fize for extenfive planta* 
tions ; but where a fucceflion of large trees are 
yranted, rernove them every fourth year, prutiing 
their roots and bodies as before diredked, watering 
them at planting, and three or four times more, in 
dry feafons, at about twelve or fourteen days dif- 
tance, giving them greater intervals in proportion 
to their fize, as directed for the Elm, which if you 
follow, they may be removed at any fize you chufe, 
without any fenlible check to their growth. 

All the other kinds are propagate^ by budding 
them on the xbmmon Alh, which being a large- 
growing hardy tree, will be a confiderable improve- 
ment to the dwarfifii and tenderer forts. 

The Afti ought neither to be planted in gardens^ 
or near other trees, nor in any mixed plantation. 
There is no plant I remember, that fo ioon, and fo 
much exhaufts the virtues of the foil • and their 
Ihade is malignant to every production of the earth, 
being a meer ftep-dame to other trees : I^et them 
be planted together, where notwithftanding thefe 
untriendly qualities, if properly managed, they 
will yield great returs tp the owner id a f^w years. 

D 3 Thia 
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TWs tfdi willow 5ti 'vetj ftcril ^ftd kirWfft foil, 
tod iA th« Makdl arftd Imbft «3^>iife(d fit^HitiSffus; 
btftl4i ;a ^eep »itoid(U thoo^h of )io gg^ier^^ifs ^tm- 

qtridkl^r ^oiftjgreatlSB*. 

of tttetifdft iinh/wfil tffe, ptfrttetflwly for all the 
implements of hulbandry. ft has^^^iSfo this fittgu* 
lar advantage, that, when young, it is as ftrong 
tmd Mihg atinrtier^s whim bl3 ; fbut ?he value, 
^iid parricirter tlfe^bf it, being foxmtverflfffy kndwn, 
tttid^s it*«ri«cefety to be more ^iPti^Jar. 

^cfiirel 'difiiiifs Ais tffofol me, ^ive rae leav6 
Wveltfie in ^experimeAit I iwd^, in the ^rly part 
rdf -fife, as ^t h irtudi in itbf4v6». 1ft brder to 
^utifffli myfelf T*^ith ^tes to fefpia^Kefis and dead 
ffeticcs, I;pJamed'a number rfiSi^fti in cqjfes, fdr 
which p«ifpofeahtyaiifti^fed 'wry lyoll, Mdgjwfe 
^feedt abttfldatfce. 

For this purpofe, in a very obftinate heavy m^a- 
'd<iW)gf btind 1 1 ^tented ao *thc euten t «f iiarif a r^od,, 
-or^he.'^e^hth part of ah -a©?e^ wi^Alh-tr^fc ifec 
^e^ >old^ and bbout '^ight fett high. 3 ):dac^ 
them in rOt\rs, fettr>fe6trafijij6«r, ^nd-fWof^t dif- 
tance in the row, where I let them remain untouch- 

"ed, '^nly A^gbig ^e ^oimd idbout ^tem every 
«titamn^ for fear ^j^rfi^ when l^CUtHtem down lo 
ibottt flveor¥iK%did5««bow jgroiTfid'for tte^>llr- 
|)dfesjtlft:tal*^tito^ which they SftiBy anlw^wd 
rmy ^5pd<aati<ft3|$, ^r^ferving tweuty rfthe MmffL 
rptehte^ 'at proper dtftancciii, for tr^^. 

r 

I gbntkiiRd to dig the groundiwo yWft ^tonjger, 
ijmd tfa^nkft them ^ to iiatUfe:^:&ve:;yJdtf!« xtiofe^ 

... - . -: that 
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that 15, fevcn from bciftg firft cut down. Having 
onorc of diem than gnfwctjed my purpofc, or that 
I could expert from fo fmall a fpot of ground^ I 
meafured ojfT one half, ^aud fold them for poUarda 
and hoopsi for which I got forty (billing. 

I cut them again in fix years, when they were 
ftronger than at iirft, I fold them for fifty (hiU 
Hng!S« 

In the fbllowifig fix years, I again cut them 
down, and though thefe were much the largeft 
(botm^ I fold them as before, 

There now remained twenty trees on the ground^ 
which I inten4^d to ftand for timber, ten of which 
grew amongft the copfe I bad fold. My intenrjon 
was not to cut them until the decline of my life^ 
that I might leave to pofterity what obfervations I 
ip^aa able to n4k<i, oi tb^ profit m mm who be^ns 
to plant when young, may r<ap from it in his. own 
time : But fome lantoward evoata cut ihort my de^ 
fign, and I was obliged to Cell them at twenty- tbrea 
years ^owth, at feven (billings a tree, which waa 
L. 3 i 10 s. for the ten trees on die popfe ground^ I 
bad cut and fi>ld three times before. 

Thus it appeals, that an acre <^ indifferi^t land 
(for mine was very bad) planted with A(h trees ia 
the manner defcribed, yielded in twenty-three years, 
L. 115 : IDS. without any other expence than 
digging the ground for the firft five or fix years, 
and cutting the copfe down for fale, which muft be 
very trifling, yet neceffary to be done with care in 
this manner : Let them be cut flanting, with (harp 
inftruments, leaving all the wounds fmooth and 
clean, to prevent the wet from lodging in the 

D 4 flocks. 
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ftocks, as from hence It mrght cdmmunicate to the 
roots, and contaminate the whole plant ; this work 
a common purchafer of the copfe woirtd probably 
pay little attention to, but leave them in fuch a 
rude unfeemly (late, as might be ias unplealing to 
the fight as dangerous to their future growth. The. 
beft feafon for this Work, is the month of February, 
before the fap begins to rife. I have not mentioned 
any price for the firft cutting, having ufed them 
myfelf : Thefe were planted at eight- feet high, 
and had flood four years from planting; fo that, 
from the loweft calculation, they muft have been 
worth more than paid the whole expence of labour : 
To which I muft add, that, after felling the laft 
cutting of my copfe, I was informed by a friend 
who was a judge of their value, that I had been 
grofsly deceived by the purchafer, and that I 
ihould have received one- third more than I did. 

It is neceflary to obfervc, for the benefit of fuch 
as incline to follow this pradVice, which rtiay be 
worth the attention of fuch, whofe fituation it may 
fuit, that, after the feoond cutting, I found I had 
planted my copfe too thick, and that, had they 
been at greater diftances, I Ihould have reaped a 
confideraoly greater advantage from them : I 
therefore; from experience adyife them to be plant- 
ed in rbws, fix feet afund^r, tod three feet iii the 
row. 
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CH APT E R Vii. 

The lime TREE. 

A'DtJcription of its Flower ^and SM. 

ne flowers have a concave coloured empaUment^ 
which is' ciit into five parf \ it has five oblong blunt 
petals which are crenated at their points^ and many 
awl'Jbaped ftamina terminated by Jingle fummits with 
a roundijh germin^ fupporting a JJender ftyle tb(f 
length of the ftaimina^ crowned by an obtufefive cor- 
neredjligma. The germin afterwards becomes a thick 
globular capfule with five cells ^ opening at the bafe 
with five valves y each containing one roundifh Jeed^ 

The Species are :" 

1. The broad-leaved flowering Lime Tree." 

2. The red-twigged Lime Tree. 

3. The green twigged Lime Tree. 

'4. The fmall leaved Lime Tree, of a tawney 

^reen colour botfi in the leaf and bark. 
5. The ftriped-leaved Lime Tree. 

TH E flrfl: mentioned is the fineft plant of the 
fpecies : The fccond is next to be preferred; 
it hasalfo large leaves, grows to be a ftately tree, 
and the (hining deep red colour of its bark has a 
chearful and agi'ecable effedk in winter. The third 
and fourth forts are much inferior in beauty; 
and grow in a loofe (trailing manner, nor ever 
make fo ftraight or (b lofty trees ^ they are therefore 
unworthy of propagation, in comparlfoh of the two 
firft ; nor would I have mentioned them, but to 
warn the planters to beware of this fpecies, with 

which 
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which the nnrferies generally abound, and which, 
not being fuffidendy known tt> nurferymen, may 
be indifcriminately raifed with the others, which 
if pfaced by the lides of walks, or in the iftraight 
lines of avenues, muft from the irregularity of their 
form, and di£Sarenoe of growtt), very much deface 
fuch plantations. 

The lime tree may be {>rdfiagated by ieed, 
ivbtch lipens about the end of Offcober, atid wfaeo 
tfeAtt dry, ihould be mixed with i&nd, and protedb* 
ed from froft and rain, until the be^nsmig of 
Mardi % when they ought to be fomn in « Ihady 
tiorder 4»f lich, mcnft, loamy foil, in beds three 
<knd a&alf feet wide, with alleys of eighteen in^ 
ches, :and covered to tbc dqpth of three quarters 
of an inch. When the feedlings begin to peep, let 
them be freqaently wateised,- aiw increafe the 
quantity as the plants advance : Let the beds, in 
Qjoasmxi flod Ipnr^g, be onamaged as ' diredted for 
other hardy ftedling isiees ^ aisd here lei them con* 
tinue two 



. Xfae phnts, ratted ffiom feed, mskt very little 
progrefs for three or £our yeatc % aod ^ they may 
be readily raifed from layers, which will fave 
nuc^ tiisie, jtnd make equally good plants. I 
mmid advile this pra£iice as the beft method and 
mcft ready for &rQiflitng plamations. 

Therefore, being provided with ftools, or mo«^ 
iher-plants, as dtredted for the En^ifh Elita, iind 
ftaiated at the fame 4fiftanGe8, lay down tbdr 
facaochi^s aQy tin>e ftom S^xcember until April ; 
only ob&rve, that the plants laid down in autumn, 
urill be betier rooted, and have ftronger ifaoots 
:thsm thoie Jiiid down t& the fpiing. 

A quarter 
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A quarter of generous frefti ground being well 
prepared, about the middle of OAober take up 
your layers very carefully, without tearing or 
bruifing their fibres •, (horten their roots moderate-^ 
ty, and <Xit away fuch as crofe each other : ISk)uI4 
the layers t>e plentifully rooted, and thick-bodied ifk 
pv-oportion 10 their height, fo als not to -be 4n danger 
ofbeingdifplacedby the wind,t?iey maybe planted 
^ithou^t topping ; biufuch as are tooflender for their 
growtih, mall t^ cm down, from £x inches to a 
foot, more or left in proportion to the quantity ctf 
their fibi>es ; plant them in lines three feet afunder, 
and fifteen inches diftance in the line, giving the 
ground the ufual culture of hoeing and digging as 
For other trees ; and here let them remain mtet 
years •, but obferve to plant fuch as are not cut 
down, -fepa^ate from the others. Which will not 
only be more ornamental, but Aey will better pro* 
tcft each other from their equality of height. 

From hence remove them, at *he fame feafon 
fts fortnerly, to anotiher quarter ^ ftout ground, 
dreiling Aeir <ro6ts, and pruning their bodies, aa 
dhrefted for the Enj^ifti Elm, and plant them ia 
lines, 'five feet afunder, amd rtwo feet ir), the lines ; 
tepe&t the proper pruning in 'February every fea- 
fon, arid alfe in fpring and autumn give them the 
*!ifual drcffings- and, in this fituation, they arc tD 
'continue four yeare. 

They are again to be removed into another nur- 
*fefy, obfervingto keep them in good deep ground, 
'and 'plant them in lines, fevcn feet afunder, and 
ihrete feet in the line, giving them the necef&ry 
«nntral pruning, and digging the ground between 
>ttiem ; where they are to remain four years, and 
no longer^ 

By 
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By this ' time the trees, beiDg eleven years old, 
will in general be above tvyenty feet high $ pro- 
vided the foil has even been but middling, and the 
culture given them that has been directed, but as 
a fucceffion of large trees, that may be moved 
with fafety, will always be wanting to gentlemen 
poiTefTed of land, and lovers of improvement, as 
well as others, I advife, a number of thefe to be 
removed into another nuffeiy, planting them at 
ten feet afunder, cropping the ground with fuch 
kitchen herbs as are beft mited to the foil, which 
will pay both rent and labour -, here the trees arc 
to remain five or fix years ; by which time they 
will be from thirty to thirty-five feet high, and 
will fucceed after removal, as well as the fmalleft 
plant, by giving them three or four plentiful wa- 
terings in dry weather, the firft, and fecond fear 
fon, provided there is a continued drought. 

The Lime moftly delights in a rich-feeding 
loamy foil, but will grow Freely in any tolerable 
land, of a competent depth, though coarfe and 
heavy ; they will alfo grow in fandy and gravelly 
land, but not with the fame beauty or advantage, 
as, in fuch fituations, their leaves, in dry feafons, 
are often iafefted with infedts, and decay early in 
the autumn ; therefore, in a thin hungry foil, they 
ought not to be planted in great numbers, though 
a few of them may contribute to a pleafing va- 
riety. 

The timber of the Lime tree, is much more pre- 
ferable than any kind of the Willow, being ftrong^ 
er, and yet lighter ^ it isufed by the carver, by ar- 
cbitefts for framing the models of their buildings, 

and 
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and by the turner for making bowls, difhes, £5?r. 
I am likewife alTured, it is very propef for lining ' 
of rooms, and that, when painted, it will laft 
long. 

This graceful and magnificent tree, the greateft 
ornament of the Britifh gardens and villas, and 
pride of planters in the laft, and great part of the 
prefent century, is now in lefs efteem than for- 
merly, though for what reafon I cannot cafily ac- 
count, as it has more good properties, the value of 
the timber excepted, and that too, far from be- 
ing ufelefs, than moft trees I know. It produces a 
large, tall, upright body, fmooth (hining bark, 
ample leaf, a goodly and extenfive (hade, healthful 
odoriferous bloflbms, is admirable food for bees, 
refifts the winds, bears lopping off large branches 
without injury, foon heals of its fears and wounds, 
continues found to a great age, and, of all the trees 
yet known, (the Englifli Elm excepted,) makes the 
fineft, loftieft, and quickeft palifade hedges. 

I fay then, from what caufes this tree has fallen 
into difefteem, is to me furprifmg. It were pre- 
fumptuous and infolent in me, to arraign the tafte 
and judgment of the numerous, learned, and re- 
fpedable body of planters in Great Britain ; nor 
am I either weak or vain enough to make fuch an 
attempt, but I cannot help doing what I think juf- 
tice to this- plant. I havfe argued with many of 
them, in defence of its beauty and utility in vari- 
ous refpefts ; the beauty of the tree I have never 
heard difputed, nor ever found the arguments a- 
/gainft it to go further, than the d.efe6t of cafting 
its leaves in autumn ; buMhis only happens from 
their being planted in poor, thin, or hot foil, 

which 
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which tbe^r diilik^ and whicfa^ bciog ftequently 
prad^ifed, I prcTume is the priudpal occafioQ for 
their fallir^ into difcredit ^ but as the Tpirit of im- 
proving is now encrcafing, I hope ftill to live to 
fee the Lime again reaflume its former rank and 
chara^Jlcr* 



C H A P. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The HORNBEAMTREE. 

■r 

A De/crifmn pf its Fhwer and Seed. 

It bath male and female fiowers^ growing fepar ate 
en the fame plant. The male fbwers are difpofed in 
a cylindrical rope or catkiny whicb is looff and fcafy^ 
each fc ale covering oneflowety which bath no petals^ 
but ten /mall ftamina^ tifrminated by compreffed hairy 
fummits. The female flowers are difpfed in the fame 
form^ and arefingle under each f sale • theft have one 
petal y which is paped like a cupy cut into fat parts ^ 
and two fbort ge^mins^ each having two hairy flytes^ 
crowned by a Jingle fligma. The catkin afterward 
grows largCy ahd at tbe bafe of eacbfcale is lodged 
an oval angular nut. 

Tbe S T E c t K s are: 

t. The common Hornbeam. 

2. The Hop Hornbeam. 

3. The Virginian Flowering Hori^be am. 

4. The ftriped Hornbeam. 

THE ccHnmon Hornbeam (hould be propagated 
by feed, which is ripe in autumn, and (hould 
be fprcad on a loft until dry, and then mixed with 
{and to prdcrve them, until the following fpring, 
when they may be fown thin on beds of frefh 
earth, three and a half feet broad, with alleys 
eighteen inches wide between the beds, and co- 
vered to the depth bf three quarters of an inch. 
This feed will remain a year in tlie ground be* 
fore the plants appear j during which time, the 

earth 
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earth muft be kept clean and mellow. In the fol- 
lowing February, loofen the furface of the beds 
with a (hort-toothed rake, fo as not to difturb the 
feed, and throw a gentle covering of frefti mould 
over them ; where they are to remain for two years, 
^: : if not too thick as the pl^ts make but a flow pro- 

'-•< grefs the firft feafon, and are naturally well-rooted. 

From the feed-bed remove them early in Octo- 

\ ber, or as foon after as the weather will permit, in- 

^' to any frcfhfpotof ground in the nurfery*you can 

"-^'■\ beft fpare, though of an indiiBTerent quality; re- 

1^ , * duce the fuperfluous roots, cutting away fuch as 

'^ ,, crofs one another, and plant them in rows, two 

t ^eet and a half afunder, and a foot diftance in the 

■; ■# row ; to remain three years, annually digging the 

ground between the rows. 

By this time the plants will be of fufficient 
V. growth for hedges, where immediate (belter is not 
required, or for woods, to be mixed with other 
young trees; but where you intend at once to have 
the advantages, of warmth and ornament, a little 
more labour is required. 

Therefore, where you defire to have Hornbeam 
hedges planted at feven or eight feet high, remove 
them from the former nurfery to another, and 
place them in rows, ten feet afunder row from 
row, and five feet diftance in the row, training 
them annually in the regular hedge form, but ob- 
ferve to keep them light and thin m the top, when, 
^fter four years (landing, they may be planted out 
where they are defigned to remain, making com* 
plete hedges, for they will have fuch abundance 
of roots as to defy the ftrongeft winds, and re- 
quire no further expence or trouble than .two .or 

three 
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three plchtiful waterings, und keeping their roots 
plean for three or four yearrSv 

The ftraighteft plants intcanded for trees, may, 
s^t raifing.them from the firft nurfery, be fqparated 
from thofe for hedges, and planted in rows, live 
feet afunder, and two feet diftant in the row j let 
tliem be amiually pruned to their proper form, and 
froni hence tfcey may be removed after three or 
four years, to the places where they are intended 
to remain. 

The fecond and third forts are eafily increafed 
from layers, and make an agreeable variety in the 
wilderncfs, with other trees. 

The ftriped kind is propagated by budding on 
the common, but the colours are not flrong or 
lively. 

Though I am not an advocate for the Hornbeam 
tree in ornamental plantations, or in generous foils 
and (heltered fituations, yet from its being one of 
the hardieft trees known, the many good qualities 
of its wood, and the fudden flielter it affords when 
formed into hedges, gives it fome claim to our 
attention, particularly in all cold and expofed fi- 
tuations. 

It will grow furprifingly on the coldeft hills, 
and in the ftiffeft, barren, and mod wortTilefs 
foils ; nor do I know any ufeful timber-tree, that 
maintains itfelf fo ftbutly againft the wind ; fo 
• that, being of quick growth, and clad in its nu- 
merous leaves all winter, it is certainly one of the 
fitted: plants to aiurfe and protect other valuable or 
delicate trees. 

E The 
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The wood is white, tough, and flexible, is ufe* 
fill for many articles, to the turner, for mill-cogs, 
(in which it excels the Yew itfelf), flocks, and han- 
dles for tools,, with many inflruments of hufban- 
dry ; . it is a lafting fire*-wood, and burns very 
clear. 

It Hkewife, of all the trees yet known, befl 
prderves itfelf from the deer browfing on it, 
fo that clampis of them in deer-parks, would be 
no fmall improvement, both in point of. beauty, 
and for fhelteY to thefe animals, fo deflrudtive to 
other trees. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The WALNU'P TREE. 

A Defcription of its Flower and Seed. 

It hatb male and female flowers atfeparate diftan^ 
ces on the fame tree. Tbe male flowers are dijpofed in 
an oblong rope^ or catkin^ which is cylindrical and 
imbricated^ with fpaces between tbe fcales -^ each fc ale 
has one flower^ with one petal fixed in the outward 
cefttrey toward tbe outjide of tbe fcale. The petal is 

nded into fix equal parts \ in tbe centre is fiutated 
\any fljort ftamina^ terminated b^ ere£i acute fummtts. 
The female flowers grow in f mall clufters^ fitting clofe 
to the^ branches ; thefe have afljort^ ere£l four-pointed 
empalement^ fitting on the germin^ and an acute ereS 
petal^ divided into four parts. Under tbe empale-- 
ment fits a large oval germin^ fupporting two fibort 
ftylesy crowned by large reflexed ftigmas. Theger- 
min afterward becomes a large oval dry berry ^ with 
one cell^ inclofing a, large oval nut with netted furrows^ 
whofe kernal has four lobs which are varioufiy fur^ 
rowed. 

Tbe S p £ c I £ s ar^: 

i: The common Walnut. 

2. The large French Walnut. 

3. The thin-ftielled Walnut, 

4. The double Walnut. 

5. The late-ripe Walnut. 

6. The hard iKelled Walnut, 

E ;2 7. The 
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7. The Virginian black Walnut. 

8. The Virginian black Walnut, with a long 

furrowed fruit. 

9. The Hickory, or white Virginian Walnut. 
10. The jfrnall ^Hickory, or white Virginian 

Walnut. 

MR. MILLER, in his Diftipnary, fcems to 
be of an opinion, that the firft-mention- 
are only fieminal variations, and not diftln£t 
(pecies, as in *moft other forts of fruit-^rees; 
and fays, the trees railed from their different feeds, 
rarely produce the fame kinds of fruit. This is 
a point I have not yet lived to determine; for 
though I have planted the feed of all the diflferent 
fpecies gE the Wa]nut, I have as yet reaped but 
little fruit ; however one circumftance I am well 
aflured of, that the fruit of the fixondand third 
forts, of which I have eaten many^ are very dif- 
ferent, and bear much finer fruit than the others : 
Therefore, to make fure of the bcft^ at Icaft for 
a gentleman's private ufe, I would advife, that 
thefe two forts be inarched on the common Wal- 
nut, on which they will fuocecd, and produce fruit 
in one third of the time they would do from feed, 
though the tree will not be cither fo large or fo 
lading. 

Of all treeS, the Walnut is one 6f the moft dif- 
ficult to reduce to any regular uniform appear- 
ance; it naturally grows in a ragged diforderly 
manner, and pruning being deftruftivp to it, it def- 
pifes the art and induftry of the gardener : With 
refpedt then to its form and growth, we will leave 
them to nature, and only endeavour to point out fome 
aidi^ that will much amft in the early, and plenti- 
ful 
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ful pfoduftlon of good fruit, and which unaflifted 
nature will be many years in efFefting. 

Inarching the particular kinds you chufe, has al- 
ready been mentioned ; but in order to make ex- 
tenfivc plantations for fruit, proceed as follows : 

Having procured from France, a parcel of the 
largeft and beft -ripened nuts, of the fecond and 
third forts, provide alfo a parcel of thin flat ftones, 
tylcs, or flates, from a jfoot to eighteen inches 
broad ; lay tbsiu clofe together in lines, the length 
of the quarter in the nurfery, intended to be 
planted ; bury t^em in the ground about eight 
incnes deep, and plant your Walnuts fix inches 
afundcr, and two inches deep^ in a line over the 
iiiiddlc part of the tylcs; the tender roots thus 
meeting with oppofition, and. unable to pene- 
trate further, will ipread themfelves on the furface 
of the tyles, £s?r. but not having fo rhuch nourifh- 
.ment or moifture in dry weather, as when free 
in the. ground, they will require frequent but 
gentle waterings, both the firft and fecond fum- 
mer, as they are to ftiand two feafons before re- 
moval. 

Having finished the fecond feafon ;. early in the 
following autumn, or as fiwn as their leaves are de- 
cayed, and iheir (hoots hardciifid, raife them care- 
fully, and, without the fmalleft incifion on root or 
branch, plant them again fourteen or fixteen inch- 
es afunder, on the fame kind of bottom, or hard 
rubbifti that will not invife the roots downward. 
Thefe materials are now to be funk three or four 
inches deeper, and made fix or eight broader than 
before, as the fibres of the roots. have extended 
themfelves. At the end of two years, remove the 

E 3 earth 
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earth from the roots of fome of the plants ; and if 
you find they have not near covered their bed, they 
may continue a third ; but if they have fpread over 
the bed, and are pointing their roots downward, 
they muft be removed : During the time of their 
continuance here, they will require moderate wa- 
tering in dry weather. 

Repeat this culture once more, making their 
bedding about three feet broad, when the depth of 
foil above them, muft be not lefs than fifteen or 
fixteen inches ; plant them at two^ feet afunder, 
and, as before, without pruning roots or bodies, fur- 
ther than the fmall branches that grow near the 
furface ; and if thefe are rubbed off with your hand 
early in fummer, while the (hoots are tender, it 
will be preferable to the moft (kilful pruning : In 
this place, if the (oil is rich, let them remain three 
years, or, if poor, four. 

By this time the trees will be in a proper (late 
for removing to where they are defigned to (land, 
which, as they are chiefly intended for fruit, ought 
to be in 4ry found land, with a fandy, gravelly, or 
chalky bottom, but by no means in a deep heavy 
mould, where the roots by their downward inclina- 
tion, would imbibe the crudities of an ungrateful 
foil, and §et below the influence of the fon and 
rains, which would not only affeft the flavour* of 
their fruit, but would keep the trees much longer 
from producing it. 

Should you plant them in your orchard, let the 
diftance b^ from thirty to thirty-five feet ; but why 
may we not plant them in our fields of wheat and 
other grain, at fixty or feventy feet diftance, as they 
do in Burgundy, where they confider them as ^ 

great 
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great preferver of their crops, by keeping the ground 
warm in winter, neither do their roots obftruft the 
plough ? and if the Burgundians find their (belter 
ufeful with them, how infinitely more fo mtift it be 
in this coldL ifland of ours ? But the advant^s 
accruing from the general culture of this tree 
is not peculiar to France ^ for in a great part 
of Germany, they find it fo profitable, that a 
law I believe ftill fubfifts )there, by which no 
young farmer is permitted to marry, until he 
brings proof that he has planted, and is the father 
jof a certain number of Walnut trees. The 
fruit will ripen perfedtly well in all the culti- 
vated parts of Great Britain ; and jhc method of 
managing the trees, as here diredked, being attended 
to, will render its fruit highly flavoured, ripen it ear- 
lier in the feafon, and bear a plentiful crop twenty 
years iboner than it would do, cultivated after the 
old manner. The beft manure for fruit-bearing 
Walnut-trees, is, ftrewing the furface of the ground 
with aihes, the beginning of winter, the land hav- 
ing been firft plov\^ed, or otherwife laboured, be-» 
fore t))at time. 

How much would fuch plantations improve the 
beauiy and wealth of this country ? and how great- 
ly is It to be lamented, that men of fortune fo fcl-* 
dom undertake fuch noble public works, as an aC- 
fiftance to the poor^ the general good of the coun-» 
try, as well as their own private intereft ? for laf ge 
fums of money, which are annually fent abroad, 
would be &ved in a few years, and that too at an 
inco^derable expenoe. 

Thus having direAed the beft culture, for fud- 
denly procuring plentifiil crops of Walnuts, it re*- 

£ 4 mains 
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mains to dire£t the moft proper manner for culti* 
varing the tree for timber. 

The Virginian kinds for this purpoTe, but parti- 
cularly the fev«ith and eighth forts, are preferable 
to the others ; they grow rafter, and become larger 
end loftier trees, and the wood is alio faid to be of 
a fuperior quality. 

The Walnut tree is more impatient of tranf- 
planting thanmoft others ; the top-roiDts, being of 
a pithy hollow texture, fo do not agree with cut-» 
ting ; which, fliould it Hot deftroy them altogether, 
weakens them fo mudi, that they make little or 
no advance for feveral years, and indeed never be* 
ccrnie vigorous or oMnely trees. 

Therefore, in order to have a plantaticm of them 
for timber, provide a parcel of their nuts, of the 
feventh and eighth forts from Viigiiiia, which may 
be eafily had at a trifling expence % and having pre- 
pared your ground the autumn before, by a good 
deep ploughing, digging, or beft of all, by a good 
trenching, in February plant your nuts in drills 
dr^wn out with the hoe, and cover them betwiben 
two and three inches deep ; let the drills be fiv^ 
feet afonder, and the nutB planted about ^i^een 
inches diftant in the drill; and as many of tiiem 
are to remain, to fill the land pioperly with^ tim* 
ber-trees, let the gmund be k^t clean bf hooit)^ 
in iiimmer, and mellowed by digging before win* 
ter, for two years ; after whicn, you muft cartfoJly 
raife every fecond plant in the iin^, without iii riW 
leaft difturbing what remains, which >yill leave 
them at a fuitable diftance for ftanding four or &vc 
years longer- After the firft twoy^ars^ tfeegiOuad 
between the trees may be employed in crops of 

Turnips, 
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Turnips, Carrots, Bc^s, Cabbages, and various 
other kitchen herbs ; which, if properly kept in or- 
der, will, from the culture the land receives, im- 
prove- the growth, rather than injure the trees. 
I^ronri time to time, as thcj'^ advance in height, the 
Jeaft promifing muft be taken away, by cutting 
them below ground, to prevent the roots of what 
remains from being injured ; and this n>uft be re- 
peated,^ kut not until their branches are ntar tbuch- 
ing one another, as their (landing nlodei^tefy thick 
will promote their upright growth ; this mana^e^ 
ment is to be proceeded with, until the trees are 
left at the diftance of about thirty feet. 

If you incline to fave the plants that are to be 
'raifed at two years old, take them up with the great- 
eft care, without wounding the fmalleft part of their 
roots, or bruifing their fibres, and immediately 
plant them out at full length, at a fuitable dis- 
tance, treating them in all refpeds as has been 
already diredted. 

Tho' it has been obferved, that pruning in ge- 
neral is hurtful to this tree, the branches as well as 
roots being of a fpungy hollow nature, yet, when 
it has been negledled to pinch off the young tender 
fhoots, fome degree of it will become neceflary, 
where branches crofs each other, as they would des- 
troy themfelves, and injure the whole tree ; about 
the middle of September, let fuch then be cut off 
fmooth, and clofe to the body, that the wound 
may heal, and be covered before the >yinter rains j 
an4 ihat as little of this may be pradifed as poiii-* 
ble, let the plantation be annually examined, and 
all the young crofs-growing branches taken away^ 
to prevent the neceflity of lopping-old ones, which 
is doubly hurtful 

The 
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The foil for the Walnut intended for wood, 
need neither be (b warm, or generous, as that for 
fruit. Indeed, where large growth is only defired, 
this tree (hould be indulged with a deep, found, 
rich-feeding land, on which, if it inclines to marie 
in the bottom, they will grow amazingly; but, 
notwithftandingf they will iucceed, and make 
goodly trees, in any ordinary (oil that has a com- 
petent depth of mould, tho* coarfe and l|oney ; I 
have likewife ieen many ftately trees of them on 
clay. 

The value of the wood, for chairs, bed-fteads|^ 
tables, wainfcodng of rooms, cabinets, gun-ftocks, 
t^c. is univerfally known. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The CHESNUT TREE. 

A Defcription of its Flower and Seed. 

It bath male and female flowers on the fame tree^ 
Jometimes at feparate diftaricesy and at other times 
near each other. 'The male flowers are fixed to a long 
firings forming a fort of catkin ; thefe have each an 
empale ment of one leaf cut into five parts ; they have 
no petals^ but include about ten or twelve brifllyfta- 
minay terminated by oblong fummits. ^be. female 
flowers have alfo an empalement of one leaf divided 
into four parts y having no petals ^ but a germin fixed 
to the empalement y fupports three ftyles crowned by a 
refUxedftigma. The germin j which isjituated at the 
bafe of the empalement^ becomes a roundifb fruit arm^ 
ed withfoftfpines^ including one or more nuts. 

^be S p E c I E s jr^ : 

!• The common or Spanifh Che SNUT. 

2. The ftriped Chesnut. 

3. The Chinquapin, or dwarf Virginian 

Chesnut. 

THIS much negledted, tho* graceful and mag- 
nificent tree, by attending to its proper cul- 
^re, for fruit, timber, and copfewood, might, in 
a few years, become among the greateft advantages 
this country can 'reap by planting : I (hall therefore 
be particular in direfting the beft methods I know, 
of propagating them for thefe different purpofes. 

To 
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To raife them for fruit, procure a parcel of the 
nut^ from Portugal or Spain ; pick out the largeft, 
and browneft ; the goodnefs of the feed is known 
by its weight, to try which, throw them into 
water ; rejedl fuch as fwim, but thofe that fink 
you may be fure are good ; preferve them in dry 
fand until the beginning of March, when, having 
prepared a fpot of loofe mellow ground, fow them 
in drills made with the hoe, three inches deep, the 
drills about fourteen inches afunder, and the nuts fix 
inches in the drill, where, as they (hoot freely, I 
would advife that they remain only one year. 

In February, or early in the following March, 
(which, from .repeated experiments, I prefer to aur 
tumnal planting of thefe trees,) remove them to 
another quarter ; fhorten their top-roots, and with a 
fharp knife fmooth them clean, fparing their fpread- 
ing fibres, and keep them as little tioie as poflible 
out of the ground, the better to preferve the fibres 
from moulding ; plant them in lines, two and a 
half feet afunder, and one foot diftance in the line,, 
keeping theni clean in fummer, and fpading over 
the ground between the lines fpring and autumn, 
when any crofs ill-placed brandies may be pruned 
ofF; and in this fituation let them remain two 
years. 

They are again to be removed to another quar- 
ter, taking them up with fuch care, as not in the 
leaft to injure their fibres, obferving to fhorten their 
top-roots, to cut off fuch as croft each other, and 
frnooth the ends of thofe that fpread mod, which 
will by this time be ftrong and more numerous; 
at the fame time, prune away any ill-placed branch- 
es from their bodies and tops j then to be planted 

in 
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in lines four feet afunder and two feet diftance in 
the line, where, mans^ing them in other refpe^ls as 
diredted for the former nurfery, let them continue 
three years. 

By this time thefe trees will be of a proper age 
and fize, either for ornamental plantations in ave- 
nues, clumps in parks, the wildemefs, or in the 
orchard way for fruit ; but it may be not unnocef- 
iary here to obfervfe, that the ihade of the Chefnut, 
like that of jhe Aft, is obnoxious to other plants, 
and that they ftould therefore be placed in thickets, 
or in detached pkwitsations, by themfelves. 

i 

m 

The ground intended for a confiderable planta- 
tion <rffrwt-bearingCbefnut-trees,(hould have three 
or four plouglungs the preceding fummer and win- 
ter ; and if one ^x>d digging is added a litde be- 
fore planting, it wjlll be a great improvement to the 
foil, as I hold the labour of the fpade, to be of ali 
others the beft. This being done, your trees care- 
fully raifed, and their roots md bodies propierly • 
pruned, plant them in ftraight rows, fix feet diftant 
every way ; let the ground be annually dug, to en- 
courage the fpreading of tlieir roots, and, at this 
diftance, they rnay remain till the branches begin 
to approach each other, >jfhen you mull take up, 
every fecond row entirely, and ev-ery fecond plant in 
the remaining rows, which will leave them at twelve 
feet diftance ; the wood of the trees taken up, will 
be ufeful for many purpofcs of gardening and farm- 
ing. Having dug or half-trenched the land, (for 
deep trenching would increafe their growth, but re- 
tard their fruiting), it may, for fome years, if of a 
good quality, be profitably employed in Potatoes, 
Cabbages, Turnips, and many other crop3, which, 

by 
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by digging in the leaves of the Chefiiuts, when rot- 
ten, (the bcft oi all manure for them), will, inftead 
of exhaufting, annually invigorate the foil, and 
improve the plantation both tor fruit and timber. 
Thefe trees having ftood until their branches begin 
to nieet as formerly, mull again be reduced in the 
fame proportion the others were, which will leave 
them at twenty-four feet diftance every way, and 
at which diftance they may remain for good. The 
wood of this felling will faw into fmall boards, 
being now about twenty years old, and whofe 
roots muft be taken out entirely, to prevent 
their impoverifing the land. The timber of thefe 
cut down, being of fize for feveral ufeful pur- 
pofes, will bring a confiderable price from* the 
joiner, cabinet maker, fcfr. and the remaining 
trees, which already have produced fruit for 
feveral years, wJU henceforward bear vaft quan- 
tities, and make great returns of profit to the 
owner. 

Thus having direfted fuch a culture for the 
Chefnut, asif judicioufly executed, will affuredly 
produce abundant crops of large well-flavoured 
Fruif , much fboner than when the tree is abandon- 
ed- to nature. I (hall proceed to thofe intended for 
timber and copfe-wood, the propagation of which 
will be attended, with little trouble or expence. 

Let the field intended for this plantation, (which 
may be neither warm or rich) be fallowed the 
preceding fummer, to get two or three good deep 
ploughings in winter, to fweeten and pulverife the 
foil, and to deftroy all weeds. Having procured 
and tried your feed, make drills acrofs the ground 
with an hoe, at four feet diftance, in which fet 

your 
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your nuts, with the point or eye upwards^ or four- 
teen or fixteen inches afunder, filling up the drills^ 
atid raking the furface fmoodi ; and for this, and 
the following year, you may have a line bf Beans 
between the drills, which muft be topped, and by 
being kept clean^ will be a protection to tl^ young 
plants, and encourage their growth. At the end 
of two years, early ;n the fpring as has been di*> 
reded, remove every fecond plant in the rows, 
which will leave them about two feet and a half 
afunder, and at this diftance let them remain three 
years. . With the plants taken up as above diredl- 
ed, (being now two years old,) you may make any 
further plantation required ; having fome in re« 
ferve to make good any defedt in the plantations. 

At the end of three years, take up (Co as not to 
hurt the plants that are to continue) every fecond 
row of trees, and every fecond tree in the remain- 
ing rows, which will leave them at the diftance of 
eight feet by five. The plants now raifed will 
Jiave carroty roots, and few fibres; fo are not 
worth planting again, but will be ufeful for flakes 
and poles. Left any of the trees that are t6 ftand 
ihould be loofened, or their fibres expofed by 
the taking up of thefe, let the pits be immediate*^ 
ly filled up, and the ground dug over, in which 
ftate they are to remain another year ; in Februa- 
ry, let them be cut down, (referving only thq 
ftraighteft and moft vigorous,) at . the diftance 
of twenty-five to thirty feet : You may ftill con- 
tinue to work the ground, and take dwarf-crops 
from between the rows for two years more ; after 
this, they will foou cover the ground, when they 
muft be Jcft to nature. 

Thus 
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. Thus you have a copfe plantatkxi^ which in fe- 
ven years more, that* is, fifteen years in the whole 
from the feed, that will aJbundaatl'y repay the cx- 
. pence of labour and ren^t, and^ will confiderably 
incioafe every feven or eight years, for forty or 
fifty to come, when you will l^ve,a foreft of noble 
tifnber-trece, that of themfelves will be .worth 
more than the value of tl^ land at the higfaell pur- 
chafe, befides thcfc trees will pix)duce fniil, but 
4^, not in fuch abundance, or of fa good a cjuaiity, as 
thofe that have been traniplanted at due diftances, 
and where the ground bas:been properly cultivated ; 
trjinfplanting promotes fruftification, as, by it the 
roots are made to fpread nearer the furface, whereby 
the juices ax^ better prepared anddigeftedbydiefun 
and air, and, of courfe, their fruit better matured, 
and of a higher flavour, than thofe whofe. roots 
run deep into the cold, flu^il), and unprepared 
earth, from hence they muft neceflarily imbibe 
a quantity cf crude and unwholefortie juices, which 
will naturally be communicated to the fruit. 

The flriped ChefnUt is amongft the moft beauti- 
ful of all the variegated tribe, and, when mixed 
with other flriped plants, has a mofl agreeable and 
chearful cffedl, the blotches being of a rich fhining 
. gold colour, ' ftrongly marked. This is ufually 
propagated by budding, or inarching on the plain 
fort, though I have raifed many of them by com- 
mon grafting. 

» 

The Chinquapin, or dwarf kind,, abounds in 
the woods of America, where it produces abun- 
dance of nuts, which by mixing them with dry 
fand, may be eafily brought here, and in which 
all the nut kinds fhould be brought from a 
diflance, and by not adverting to this fimple 

and 
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and eafy prefervative, we generally lofe the gre^t- 
eft part of ^em.» This tree grows in its native 
foil to about fourteen or fixtcen feet high, and 
is fufficiently hardy to bear our fevercft winters. 
This may be propagated by its feed as the com- 
mon Chefnut, or by inarching on it, which will 
increafe its magnitude. 

The fruit of the Chefnut tree is not only ufed 
for many elegant diflies in France and Italy, but 
is found a ftrong and healthful food for the labour- 
ing people, either made into bread, or in a variety 
of other forms : For which purpofe, in a few 
years we might have abiindance'of them, as well 
as for feeding hogs, whofe flefti they much im- 
prove both in tafte and quality, and would render 
our bacon as good as the Virginian, or of any 
other country. 

The leaves of this tree make excellent litter for 
cattle, which, when mixed with their dung, (par- 
ticularly that of cow's well rotted), is an admirable 
manure for many kinds of flowers, green-houfe, or 
hot-houfe plants, and others of the mod delicate 
tribe. 

The beft ground for the fruit-bearing Chefnut 
tree, is a loofe moift (though not wet) gravel or fand : 
They will likewife fucceed in any ordinary mixed 
foil, which, ftiould it abound with.fmall round 
• ftones, they muft not be taken away, as their 
warmth will cheriQi and forward the ripening o£ 
the fruit. 

For plantations of timber-trees, or copfe-wood, 
you caii hardly fail, provided there is a depth of 
foil, free of any (landing water j they will grow on 

F obftinate 
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oli(lmat(i clay, dnd on the j>l<^keft decKvitied of 
htll$» thi^ tree, when fFuit is not the ob)e£t, grows 
Qipre luxariant m a eold, thaa a wttrmer climate. 

The wood w ufeful fbr maay e0tntial purpofes : 
It makes good tables, and oh^irs^ and is the 
molt lafling poles, when . kt xtk the ground with 
the rind on, for efpalicrs, palifade h'^dges, and 
dead ffences: It will bft tongtr than Elm, or 
even Oak, fof pipes to coavey water wdet 
growd. 16 Italy, the beft calks ht wine and 
other ii(|iier9 tre made of Uus wood, which has 
the fii^gvfeir prc|wty, when th«)roi;^iy feafoned, 
of maincaining ita bulk, without ihrtnktng or 
fwelllng^ which nioft other titnher do^es; in an- 
ient timea it was much ufed i» our buildiogi 
of which was a ^t% of LMc)aa„ aad near to it 
were formtrly large forefts of this tree. 
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CHAPTERXL 
The HORSE-CHE SNUT TREE. 

I 

\ 

A Defiripti^ ^ iu Mowfr and Secd» 

Tbd emp^IemenP, . of tke flomxr cm^ifis. of one haf^. 
fligbtly cuf info fiv^ fegmem^ ^bejkumer is. con^ 
fojed of five rtmndift) petals^ folded at their bor-* 
depj and w^ved ; tbefe axe narrow at tbedr bafe^ 
if»d are in/erted in the empalenietU. In tbe centre 
iji placed a roundijb germi^^ baving a Jingle Jiyle^ 
armored W^ 4 pfiinted fiigma^ attended h Jevem 
fiamina^ wlmb ep&ended to tbe lengtb of tae p^taly 
0nd are dcelinu^^ crowned with npr^bf^ fupmUsi 
When tbe flofwer is p0fij tbe empalement becomes a 
tbickj roundijby ecbinated capfule^ opening into tbree 
cellsj in^ am or two of wheb ate lodged gkbular 
fieds^, 

Tbe Species are^ 

I. The comrnon HcHEt&E-CiiEsifUT. 

%. The yellow blotched Hdr&e-Chbsnui^. 

3 . The white blotched HoRSSrCHESHU x. 

4. The i(^tS. floworing Hqrse-Qhesnut. 

TH E firiit mqintioned fort, though a native ol 
Coaftantmople, defies tbe greateft feyerity 
pf our winters^ and ibon becomes a large tree* 
The nuts of it may be {own as'diredted for th< 
Sweet Chefnut^ and, like it, (hould only remaia 
one yeaf ia the feod-be A 

/ 
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In the following February, or early in Marcfi^ 
having reduced their top-roots, plant them in lines, 
three feet afunder,-and at fifteen iniihes diftance 
in the line, here to remain three years. 

To encreafe them to a proper fize for avenues, 
or clumps in parks, and lawns, remove them to 
another quarter; drcfs the roots properly, and prune 
fome of the under branches, with any others that 
crofs each other, and arc too thick, or are ill-placed ; 
but beware of the large bud at the extremity of 
the leading branch, in which is indexed the fhoot 
in embryo for the fucceeding feafon : Plant them 
in lines, fix feet afunder, and two and a half feet 
in the line. In this fituation, when in an ordi- 
nary foil, they nwy continue three, but not above 
four years, when the plants will be from twelve 
to fourteen or fifteen feet high. 

The fecond and third forts may be propagated, 
by budding them on the common kind, on which 
they will take freely. 

The fcarlet-flowering Horfe Chefnut, is a beau- 
tiful plant, and produces a very rich and elegant 
flower. It is a native of America, but is fufficiently 
hardy, when four or five years old, to bear our cli- 
mate, in very ordinary fituations, tho' in its infancy 
is fomewhat more delicate than the common : There- 
fore, having procured their nuts, (which you may 
eafily do from South Carolina, where they grow 
abundantly) fow them as diredted for the common 
kind, but in a warm ftieltered fituation, and in a 
rich loofe fweet. mould; the fucceeding fpring 
remove them to a fituation and foil equally fa- 
vourable and good, where they are to remain three 
years, when they will have acquired fufficient 

ftrength 
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ftrength to put up with more common ufage. This 
tree in America, grows to the height of thirty 
feet, but I Bav.e not feen ail;^ ift Britain of near that 
fize, and I doubt it will never arrive to that ftature 
with US; notwjthftanding whiph,'it is well worth 
our cultivation, and has a fine effeft in the wilder- 
nefs, planted with trees of the fanie growth. 

This may alfo be budded or inarched on the 
common kind ; but they will neither make fo 
handfome plants, nor ever grow to near the fi^e of 
thofe raifed from feed. 

The Horfe-Chefnut, is a tret of fingular beauty 
when in bloom y arid . the . common fort, which 
will fucceed in a^moft all foils, (tho' bcft ip^ that 
which is (Jeep atid well Sheltered) is a very proper 
tree to b§. intermixed in ornamental plantations ; 
but in bleak and expofed . fituations, it is idle to 
attempt it, for their wood being remarkably brit- 
tle, they are fubjeft to be injured by every impe- 
tuous blaft. 

The. fruit of this, tree, is (b extremely bitter, 
that even hogs will not eat it, but the Turks mix 
it witho^her food, for their borfesthat have coughs, 
.or are brokenr winded, for which it is faid Co be 
very efficacious. 

The timber^ except for fuel, anfwers no valua- 
_ble purpofe ; however, I have been informed by a' 
gentleman of much knowledge and obfervation on 
the qualities of wood, that it is very proper for 
pipes, to coiivey water under ground, and in that 
ftate, will laft longer than many harder woods. 

F 5 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XJO. 
T»t i^/?;/X, «>* LAKCH TREE. 

A Defcrfptitn-iif iti Fhtoer tanH Seed. 

It hath mai€ and fimt^e flow&rs pro'&aing J^araU 
m the fame treif. The fnnkflmoers are dijp&/itl in n 
feahf edfkm ; sbtfe iax^ no petals^ itxt ^ |7ra/ 
number of ftamina^ which are loiens^^i in a admm 
below ^ hut are feparated at their points^ and are ter- 
irtifufted hy erea fumhits: The ftmeie fbMaers are 
d^rfed in a t6f^ Jbape^ hMing no petMk ^ fhife 
Mre placed -hy pmhs md^ mch /Mr*?, iitving nfhudl 
^ttntin, fiippmif^ atk tpwLjbuped fi^^ ammed fy 
a Jingle fligik^. ftbe -germk ^fitr^Ufard iec^mes a 
Hut vH^ a n^^nbrune&uixvh^^ intioftd M :$he ftuh^ 
•of the dones. 

THE Larch tree may be propagAtiEd from 
feed ; but the beft manner ot procuring 
it, ^s toot gen^faHt ^nOftt, at Idtfft I sito xertain 
it is very rarcl^r afctdiftded to. • The rohunon we- 
thodrs, to gather tile tcoffcs in aAttntisi:; «rafili&i'«- 
i«g hatf-Tb5led tbem iti a kSte, a ftovfe, tut thi a 
hearth before the fire, then to folitthe coirfes, and 
to pick out the feed with a knife or other ftiarp in- 
ftrurtient, which wt widtdifficaity gotisa^by tirliich 
means many of the pittfripiefi: ^snd bdl ripHsired ^^ 
are bruifed, in tWs pfa<f\ite rpiioccedfcd "far fev«r«I 
years, without the fudcsefe fomWe to my labodr 
*and e!Kpence. I fovmS the feed^ 'with ottetitidis ia 
different feiJs and fituatio^ and re^dktfed a variety 
of experiments, yet had thin crops in proportion 
to the feed fownj I at laft difcovcred my error; 

and 
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And from ' otpertaiGe, (hall direct a tnisdf&d^ by 
which, the yfecad iti^y be jMrocured As good, the 
plants raifed hi the (ame abundance, and with 
the fame eafe, as the conGimon kinds of Fir and 
Pines. 

I foand^ thjat tho* itbe cpnes of the Lardi tree 
are U thei;* full fize in ^utumn^ ytt the greateil 
fMrt of the feed they cxNXtain have . not arriv^ 
to maturity, and thiat they ripen hanging on 
the txtes^ eVen during the Goideft winter months. 
The ieed are inclofed in £0 hjird and thick a cdver- 
uig, that ithe feverefl: feafons caiknot 4f&£t them ; 
thterefore I deferred gathering the ccHies until the 
months of Matdi or Aprils w^n they eafily part 
from the tree, and tawly e^cn drgpped from it, 
which are found bettor tteui thofe plucked off. The 
.oones thus prQGiM:ed, beii^g fully ripe, fhould be 
ffpread in a dry ooivered piace^ until the weather 
cosxies in wum $ in May or • June, let them 
be ex|K)fed und^ ^affcs^ placed in a fbuih 
afpe^, dEb as to reoeivt the warmeft inAuence 
of the fun: This miift be repeated (removing 
them every tveiuog.Wbre the dew4i fall) for feveral 
^wieeks, when tht cones will open, ai^d plurt with 
imany of their beft feeds by fibiikHig them in a 
-wire fieve; imt as ail the .cones will not open, 
ijpUt them through the centre, from t^^e bottom tp 
ihe top with Ji piece of iharp k-dn : Let thefcs be 
^^n expoied to the i^n for a :few days, when 
nany moce <£ the feeds will ih^e out, or may be 
readily feparated from the bulk, with the .point of 
:fi knife. 

Tho' the feed i^kiII keep good for four or five 
yeait, yet, when diveftod of ^the cone, thcylofe 

F 4 '^ «lieir 
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their growing quality in a few nionths; therefore, 
as foon as they are taken out, let them be mixed 
with fine dry fand, and preferved in bags until 
the fowing feafon. 

In the beginning of March, or as foon as the 
weather will permit, having prepared a (hady 
border of loofe, mellow, rich grouncj, expofed to 
the morning fun, fow your feed very thin in beds 
three and a half feet broad, with alleys of eigh- 
teen inches; prefs the feed gently into the bed 
with the back of a fpade, ib as, by making it 
fmooth and level, it may receive an equal cover- 
ing of fine compoft earth, mixed with one- 
fourth of fea-fand, or in failure of it, the 
fineft pit-fand, to be fifted over them to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch and no more. In a 
fortnight after fowing, if the weather proves dry, 
and not frofty, give them centle waterings in the 
evening of every fourth or fifth day, and in fix weeks 
they will begin to appear above ground. As thefe 
plants come up with the feed on their tops, which 
the birds are very fond of, care muft be taken to , 
protedl them from thofe enemies, who otherwife 
/ will deftroy them, which may be prevented, by 
driving a few forked flakes round the beds, and 
fpreading over them a net, or any other thin cover- 
ing. The plants being fairly above ground, they 
muft for three weeks,berefre(hed with a little water 
every fecond or third night, when it does not rain : 
But this muft be given with care, and as lighdy as 
pofiible, with a watering pot that has a fmall rofe 
to it ; for thefe plants, notwithftanding they arc 
clafled amongft the hardieft trees, when advanced, 
are, in their infant ftate, very delicate ; and very li- 
able to be grcady injured, if not deftroyed by heed- 
lefsly dafliing on the water. This careful watering, 

muft 
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muft be continued until the end of Auguft, and 
tho' but once in ten or twelve days, increafing 
the quantity as the heat increafes. 

The weeds nnuft be carefully taken out on 
their firft appearance, otherwife, it will be im- 
poffible to draw them up, without bringing with 
them'many of the plants. 

It may probably be remarked, that I have di- 
redted much unneccflary trouble and expenc^ in 
the culture of this hardy tree, which is now raifed 
in great abundance, with much lefs ceremony: 
To which 1 (hall aufwer, that, in point of expence, 
what I have now diredted, is much the cheapeft, as 
one pound of feed will produce, more than ten 
pounds in the common way ^ and, what is yet of 
much higher importance, ofte thoufand plants, 
thus cultivated, are of more real value, than ten 
thoufand in the other. 

The end of March, or the beginning of April, the 
plants may be removed from the feed bed to the 
nurfery ; and their roots being ftiortened, let them 
be laid in f ows, about fifteen inches diftant, and 
fix or feven inchesr afunder in the row, wateririg 
them at planting, which may be continued once a 
week, in dry. weather, for five or fix weeks, when 
they will be paft danger ; and here they ought to 
continue no more than one feafon. 

• 

About the fame time, in the fucceeding year, 
remove them to another nurfery, but be now 
fparing of their roots, taking away only fuch as 
crofs each other, with fom^ of the ftragglihg hairy 
fibres, and fraoothing the extremity of the long 
ones ^ plant them in rows, at three feet diftance, 

dnd 
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and fifteen or fixteen inches in the row • watering 
them when pliuited, keep them clear of Weecb 
during the fummer^ dig the ground between the 
' rows in autumn and fpring, and, in this fituation, 
let them remain two years. 

By this tsme^ in an ordinary foil, the trees will 
be from five to fix feet high, and of a proper file 
to tranfplant in large numbers, and^ in expofed 
fituatiohs^ on meagre hungry ground ; but where 
beauty and (belter are immediately required in 
plantations near the houfe^ provifion ought to be 
made of larger plants : Therefi^re, for this, or the 
like purpofe, let fuch a number of thefe trees as m^y 
be wanted, be removed to another nurfery, and 
planted at the diftance of eight feet by fix • ftill 
be fparing of their roots, which do not, like 
many other Foreft-trees, admit of being much re- 
duced or wounded, particularly, when large at 
planting ; let them be plentifully watered, digging 
the ground about them, as formerly diredted ; and 
tiere they tnuft remain three years. 

Thefe trees will now be from ten to twelve feet 
high, and of a very .prcqper fi«e to remove for or- 
nament, (hade and Iheltcr, where they are in- 
tended to remain, and which may be acconapUifaed 
without any great labour or expence. The plants, 
thus far advanced, fhould be removed earlier in 
the fprin^, than has been directed for the younger 
trees, which, in fomewhat more temperate feafons, 
may be beft perforrtcd,about the end tif February, 
or early in March. At this time raife themrcarefuily^ 
without injuring any of their principal loots, and 
only fmooth the extremities of their finall ones 
with a (harp knife, taking up as much jas pofiible 
of the earth adhering to them ; pour into the pit a 

large 
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krge watering-pot fall of 'water before Ac tree is 
placed in it, another after the roots are half cover- 
ed, and a third tfter all the earth is properly ga- 
thered about ft. If the feafon is moid, thefe pianfiB 
will reqailie tio farther troubk; but in cafe of along*- 
continoed ck<i)Ught, ihey ought to be watered in thin 
dry ibil omce a hntnight ^ but where it is deep and 
foundvcvery third wcek,and this to be repeated twice 
or thrrcc, or even four tifncs, acoordii^ to the ftate 
of the weather ; bat, in giving them water, do not 
pour it clofe on their trunks, but make a drill round 
them with the hoe, about a foot diftant, into which 
^gently pour the water, drawing the earth over the 
place again, as (bon as the water is abibrbed. 

McA of the Larch trees, except thofe that are 
flidcered by an higher plantation, decline much by 
•beins ^xpofed to the fbuth-weft winds ; which is 
tDCC^raied by unlkilfuUy pniaing them. This tree;, 
pknted an zfoii vAA which it agrees, (nor indeed 
istt nice in tt^ choice) wiM make fH-odigious (hooc^ 
y^di ai% both heavy smd ilexiUe when youngi 
and Ihould any number of the fide4>ranches be 
cut away, the length of the leading (hoot is too 
imich rncreafed, when f he body becomes Sender, 
tend the tree natnraHy bends with its own weight, 
^alid igfows obliqisiely ; this evil in the Larch tree, 
-is not to be Tedredfed as in other ttees, by reducing 
4heir heights, it being their certain deftrudion : 1 
tberefare advife, that not a fingle branch be taken 
from thistree, except fudi as by i^ccident may have 
been broken or bruifed, till they are fifteen or fix*- 
teen feet high ; nor would I fuffer any pruning, 
wens j^ not to ciear the fur&ce df die ground, fo as 
to adrtnt 'the rays of the fun, to diffipate its noxious 
v&pours : But as this may fometimes be neceilary, 
lirhen they have amv^ at the height mentioned, 

the 
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the loweft tire of branches may then be cut ofFclofe 
and frnooth, about the middle of Odtober; the fol- 
lowing year a fecond tinw, and the iucceeding a 
third. This will be clearing the trunk to about 
four or five feet high, higher than which they fhould 
never be pruned, to make them well proportioned 
and ftraight trees, capable of refitting the winds, 
which they will efFedually do with this culture ; be- 
fides, as they naturally grow in a regular pyramidi- 
cal form, their greateft beauty isloft,when divefted 
of their branches^ 

This is a noble and valuable plant ; the bright 
red bloflbms it produces in the fpring, are both 
beautiful and fragrant, and the proper culture of 
it, claims our particular attention, for many reafons. 
It is a native of the Alpine and Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and loves an elevated fituation : It will be- 
come a ftately tree in the pooreft hungry fand and 
gravel, and on the higheft and bleakefl: hills, where 
there is but a few inches of foil 5 in (hort, it rejects 
no quality of earth that is dry, but in wet lands it 
vill nojt^ucceed. 

The many encomiums beftowed both by antient 
and modem authors on the virtues of this tree, and 
the great value of its timber, would exceed the 
bounds allotted for this work : I (hall therefore on- 
ly enumerate a few of the beft attefted circumftan- 
ces, but which may be fufficient to recommend it 
to all judicious planters and others, lovers of their 
country and improvement. 

From the wounded bark of tWs tree, exudates the 
pureft Venice .turpentine ; and on the body and 
branches, grows the Agaric, a drug ufed in medi- 
cine. The famous architect Scamozic, built with 

it 
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it many of the moft fuperb palaces in Venice, and 
highly commends it ; and Vitruvius laments that 
they had not enough of it in Rome for joifts, and 
other parts that require both ftrength and durabili- 
ty, as weU as for its property, of long refitting fire. 
The Forum of Auguftus was built of this tim- 
htfj as were fundry magnificent bridges by Ti- 
berius. Polls of it driven into the ground be- 
come almoft as hard as iron, and will bear an 
incredible weight. It bears the fmootheft poli(ht 
and is &> exceedingly tranfparent, that rooms 
wainjfcotted with it, will appear at a diflance^ 
(when candles are lighted,) as if in a glow 
of fire: Nor was it ufed for thefe purpofcs only, 
but in building of (hips alio ; de Witfen, a Dutch 
writer on naval architedure, mentions a (hip, thirty 
feet in length, to have been fouhd not long fmce in 
Ae Numidian fea, twelve fathoms under water, 
chiefly built of this timber and Cyprefe, both io 
hardnedas to refift the fharpeft tools ; nor had time 
in any part trefpafled on it, though it had lain four 
teen hundred years fubmerged. It makes the beft 
palats for painters to feparate their colours on ; and 
it was on boards of the Larch, tliat Raphael, and 
the moft famous artifts of that time, eternized their 
(kill, before theufe of canvas was introduced. 

Is it not amazing, then, that thouiands who have 
It in their power, will not be at a moderate ex- 
pence to plant a number of this plant, on their 
barren heaths, and cold rugged hills, which, in 
a few years, would not only adorn, and, by the 
warmth they would afford, really improve the ad- 
jacent country, and, in lefe than^an age, inrich their 
families ? 
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CHAPTER XUl 

ThII VlRQINlAN TULIP TREK 

A D^criptitm (^ its Fhw€f md Se^. 

1tbef90pe§r invalucxumof the fimm « compfid ef 

two aMgulat kaves^ wbicb foil off\ tkf en^kifmli 

is comfofed of thru oblmg phnn Ww* like petaMx 

iffbi^b fall away. Tb^ flo^wer is m^fly of Pbe. hU 

Pape^ and bus fix petals^ wbicb art oh^f^ ^»d chan^ 

netted at tbeir bafe ; the tbree^ outer fall off\ it b^ ^ 

great number of narrQw fiawinai wbicb are it^iriM 

io $b^ feceptado of tbs fiower^ b/ming h^g narnm 

fuffnmn faft^ned to tbeir fides ^ and many gemin dif^ 

fo/id in a coney baving no fiykj crowmd by afingle 

ghbular fiigma* 91fe germin afterwaxd hecomfiA^ 

fcatyfifodsy Ueing over ea^ otber liht ibeficaki (^fifi^y 

in reJemUance ^ a cone^ 

THIS tree is common in Vu^iaia) w4 h to 
be found in the northern ccmtinent;' of Acee^ 
rica, from whence they are anauall]^ heott^t ia ^ 
bundance to Britain. 

Some diredk the iced to be (bwa in pots, and 
placed on an hot-bed ; jand when d^ plants. ^^ ^ 
year old, each to be [Wanted in: feparata pQt% $fld 
again plunged into another hot*bed ; afier whiclb 
they are to be kept in winter^ in pot^ an4 oodeji 
frames^ for three or four years longer, luifiil th^y 
have acquired ftrengtfa. This method I follow^ 
in my early pradtice^ and no doubt it will both ^^^ 
and preferve them for that time : But there is 
not any occafion to treat this tree with fo much de- 
licacy. 
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iicacy, even in inf^cy : I (hall therefore dired an 
eafier and dieaper way of cultivating it^ founded , 
on experience, which^ in an ordinary foil, and fhel« 
tered lituation, will make much ftronger and bar* 
dier plants, and by that meana (boner prepare them 
for removal to the places, where they are meant to 
remain for good. 

The beginning of March, prepare a bed of good 
mellow rich earthy wdl mixed with old rotten cow^ 
dung, 6xpo(ed to the fun, and (beltered from cold 
winds ; place over the bed an old frame and fow 
your feed, lifting over them, about Iialf an inch of 
a (oil prepared kme months before, to confift of one 
load of old pafture-earth, one of well^rotted cow^ 
dung, and half a load of &a or fine pit^fand. Some 
of the feed will probiAly make their aj^arance in 
nine or ten weeks, but much the greater part of 
them will lie in the ground until next ipring ; f 
would therefore advife §^^i^ the beds no mona 
water, than barely fufficient to cheriih the plants 
that have appeared, which, for four or five weeks, 
Ihould be icreened from the (un during the heat 
of the day, but which afterwards (hould receive 
its fiiU influence. 

Theie circumftances beii^ attended to, no fur- 
ther care is neceilary for thi$ year, than to clear the 
ground of weeds as iboa as they appear ; and in 
:winter, in violent lafting ftorms, to throw double 
mats over the frame, which muft be regularly ta^ 
ken offy on the weather's growing mild 

In Marchof the fucceeding yeiw, carefully pick o$[ 
from the bed with your fingers, all mofiy , hard, and 
crufted earth ; fnKX>th it ag^in, and fift qn a quan* 
tity proportioned to that taken away, of the fame 

kind 
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kind of compoft as already direfted ; and about the 
end of April, or beginning of May, if your feed have 
been good, the plants will appear in abundance, when 
they muft be frequently, but gently refrelhed with 
water, lightly given as directed for the Larch. 
From this time, until the beginning of Auguft^ they 
ought to be fcreened from the mid- day fun ; but 
this I would not do by covering the bed with mats, 
as it draws the plants, and renders them tender ? 
but rather do it with an old reed fence, or, nail fome 
thin boards together, the length of the frame, fa 
high as to (hade the furface of the bed from the 
meridian fun, yet admitting a free current to the 
air. By thus (hading the plants, and at the fame time 
fufFering them to enjoy the open air, they will not 
fpindle, but keep proportioned, and be more hardy. 
When this has been performed, no further care is 
neceflary in this fituation, but frequent and mode- 
rate wg^terings in an evening, and throwing a. mat 
over the frame during any fevere winter-ftorm. 

About the beginning of the following April, (for 
this tree is Jate in expanding its leaves), prepare a 
fpot ^ ground, in the fame manner, and of the 
fame quality with that direfted for the feed ; raife 
the plants carefully with a trowel, without bruifing 
their roots, which are foft and (pungy ; and if they 
cannot be immediately planted, mix a pale-ful of 
fifted mould and water, to the confiflence of pap, 
through which draw the plants one by one, until as 
much adhere as will cover their roots and fibres. 
This will prevent their drying; and in this ftate they 
may fafely be (ent to a confiderable diftance, and 
kept feveral days out of the ground. The roots of 
this tree do not admit of being much reduced ; 
therefore, at this time, cut only a little of the top- 
root 
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tt>ot fmodthly off, but let all the fibres remain, and 
then, in a (heitercd fituatibn, plant them in drills 
cut out with the fpade, at a foot diftance line from 
line, and fix inches in the line. Five of thefe 
lines, will make a bed four feet wide ; and if you 
have more beds than one, leave an alley of three 
feet between them ; let them be frequenriy and 
more plentifully watered than formerly, in the even- 
ings during the fummer months ; after this, keep 
them clear of weeds, and in cafe of fevere froft, 
(for the firft winter,) throw a mat over them, 
loofening the ground between the beds in fprin^, 
when they will require no fiirther attention in this 
plantation, where they Ihould remain only two 
years. 

From thefe beds the plants are to be removed to 
another nurfery, of a good mellow deep foil ; but be 
iflill (paring of dieir roots, and plant them in rows, 
at three feet and a half diftant, and eighteen inches 
in the row ; keep the ground clean and mellow 
by labour, as has been dire£ted, giving them 
plentiful waterings in dry weather, during the firft 
fummer ^ here they are to continue three years 
longer. 

The culture direfted having been attended to, thefe 
trees will now be fufficiently hardy to defy the af- 
faults of our fevereft winters, and, being about fix or 
feven feet high, will be of a good fize for planting 
where they are defigned to remain. In a generous 
deep foil, interiperfed with other trees, (but not 
crowded) they will in a few years arrive to a gre^ 
magnitude J but in thin and hungry land, they 
make but a fmall progrefs, notwithftanding they 
will flower fboner. 



In 
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In America, thfey often grow on st moift fwampy 
ground ; and in ftich 1 have planted them hete, 
but without fuccefs, owing, I fuppofe, to otir long 
Wet winters rotting their tender roots. 

They *do tiot, like many other Foreft-trees, ad- 
mit of being planted to advantage of a great fizd, 
but they might undergo another remove more than 
has been hefe directed, when at the height often or 
twelve feet, which I have; dbrte with great luccefi. 
I know of ho tite, that pruiliilg ekhter root dr 
branch, has a woffe eflfeCt on than this, as it fre- 
quently kills it, of renders it (tunted 5 therefore tbfe 
jplaht^ ihould be. reduced to the fonrt you defire, ih 
the nurfery, by rubbing off all ill-placed buds, or, 
with your finger and thumb, pinching away the im- 
proper branches foon after their appearance, iany 
bthfer difcipline they will not be fubjed to. 

This plant is of ian extraordinary beauty isind 
ftateliitejis, and highly defenre^ a pkce in all no&te 
ahd elegant plantations; There is bne to be nie^ 
with irl the Earl of Peterborough's garden, at Par- 
fons-green, near London, which has continuied lii 
full bloom for feveral years : It is above fifty feet 
high, and the trunk in proportion, and would have 
been much lafger, had it not been plantigd in a 
wildernefe quarter, where it v^afi long neglefted, 
and injured by Its branches beSr^ overhung, and 
the roots intangled with other trees^ which prevent- 
ed it receiving its due nouriflimen*. Mi:. Catfeffcy, 
in his Natural Hiftory'df C^rolina^ mentions it df 
being thirty feet in drclimference ih the trunk, and 
the timber hi^iy- valued by the Americans for ife 
ftrength and durability. 

* 
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C HA P T E R XIV. 
tm ACACIA TREE. 

A Defer iption of its Flower and Seed. 

// batb male and hermaphrodite flowers in thfi 
fame catkin^ and female flowers in different plants, 
^be male catkins are long^ compaSis^ mid cylindrical^ 
4tnd have each a three leaved/mall empalement 5 th^ 
have three roundifb petals^ which Spread open in the 
form of a cup ; thefe havie a turbinated neaarium^ 
whofe mouth afterward gro%vs to the parts (^fruc- 
tification ; they have fik fknder Jiamina^ whiph are 
longer than the petals^ terminated by oblong compref^ 
fedfummits. the hermaphrodite flowers in the fame 
catkin^ are fituated ttf the fHd^ thefe have empale- 
mentSj petals^ at$4fi^wna like thjc male, and have a 
g^rmin, jiyU% amd feeds Uke the female, which are 
Jituated on different frees, and ^e difpofed in a Ip^e 
catkin i thefe have a five leaved empalement , and 
have five obhng petals, with twofh^rt tbte ad-like 
neeiariums^ and a broad germin longer than the pe- 
tals, Supporting a fifort reflected ftyle, crowned by a 
thick ftigma. The germin afterward becomes a large 
fiat pod, with fever al tranfvierfe partitions, having 
a pulp in each divtfion, furrounding one hard roundifb 
feed. 

The Sj?ECiiMsare: 

1. Tlie common or VirginUti Aca c ia. 

2. The American Acacia^ with triple thofn$, 

commonly called the Locust Tre£ in 
the Weftrlndies. 

3. The Waiier AcACiA,&pmCarQlm$. 

Ga THERE 
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THERE are above thirty different fpecies of 
this plant, that have been brought from A- 
frica and America, but moft of them are tender, 
and require the protection of the green-houfe or 
ftove, and would be in^properly clafled in a Trea- 
tife on Foreft-trees, particularly adabted for this 
climate; therefore I have only mentioned three 
kinds, which are fufficiently hardy to bear our feve- 
red winters, and to grow to a very confiderable iBze. 

The firft fort is propagated by fowing its feed 
the beginning of March, on a bed of well-pre- 
pared mellow foil, (haded from the mid-day fun, 
which, in five or fix weeks, will appear above 
■ground, when they mufl: be frequently watered in 
the evenings, during the hot and dry weather, and 
the weeds deftrojred at their very firft appearance. 

About the beginning of April of the following 
fpring, remove them from the feed-bed to the nur- 
fery^ but be fparing of their roots, and plant them 
in lines, two feet diftarit, and a foot afunder in the 
line, watering thein at plantingi as well as three or 
four times more^ fhould the weather prove dry, 
vfhtn they will require no further attention than to 
keep the ground clean, digging between the lines 
in the fpring of the two following feafons, as they 
are to remain here two years. 

From this nurfery they may be tranfplanted to 
where they are to remain for good ; but if they are 
wanted of a largdr fia^e, they muft undergo another 
remove, and be planted in lines, three rcet and a 
half 4iftant, and eighteen inches in the line, treat- 
ing them as formerly : But here they muft continue 
no longer than two years $ for as thefe plants do 
not naturally produce ijpreading roots, and will not 
' bear 
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bear to have them or their branches much cut, but 
rather that they ftiould ^ow in a ra^ed, difor- 
derly manner, with heavy tops ; therewe they do 
not admit of being planted when large. 

The fecond and third forts, though they will al- 
io rife in the open ground, yet are fomevi/:hat fliyer, 
but will appear fooner, and make betfei- (hoots, 
vrhen affiftcd with a very moderate hot-^bedf or^ 
which they may be fown the middle of February. 
When the feed appears, give them very gentle but 
frequent waterings, and Igt the frames be raided in 
the day-time, that the plants may have plenty of 
air ; (hdter them from the mid-day fun until about 
the beginning of Auguft, when the frames may be 
removed until the winter's froft fet in, when the 
glaffes are to be replaced, but drawn oft in mild 
weather. 

The fucceeding Spring, in the beginning of A- 
pril, remove thefe plants, and treat them as has 
been diredled for the Tulip-tree j with this differ- 
ence only, that if you choofe to remove them 
a fecond time, they ought only to remain two 
years after the fecond tranfplanting. 

All kinds of the Acacias are much improved in 
their form, by thrufting ftraight flakes into the 
ground, to which the leading (hoot fhoukl be 
ioofely tied with bafs. 

The firft-mentioned fort of thefe trees was for- 
meriy much ufed in England, for planting in 
avenues ; but for this purpofe, I know few plants 
moire improper, as no art can reduce them to an 
uniform figure ^ and the branches are fo hard and 
brittle, that numbers of them are broken off every 

G 5 violent . 
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violent wind, vtrhich occafions them to have a rag« 
ged and difagreeahle appearance : The different 
kinds of thefe trees, ought to be planted in th^ 
wildemefs, or under the prote^on of fortie other 
plantation, where, by growing in concert, they 
will efeape that misfortune, and where their n^Ii- 
gtnt ^idne(3 of growth, and large bunches of 
Iweet-fnifeHIng aromatic flowers in fummer, have a 
pleafing efi^dt, and ilititle theni to a place in al) 
ornamental plantations. 

They delight moft in a deep feecfing moift foil 
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C H A P T E R XV. 

The wild CHERRY TREE; . 

In EngJandy commonly called the Black Cus&> 
HYj In Scotiandf the Gsen T&eb. 

A Defiription of its Fki»>er affd Seed. 

Tbe flower both a beU-Jbaped mpalement pf onf 
l^fy cut i^to^five parts \ if bqi^ five large fpiin^ifi) 
petals which Spread open^ 4^4 are mferted in the 
impalement v aid from twepiy to thirty fiarmn^^ V^bich 
4ir€ near u$ lofig tj^s ^ke petals^ a^d are alfo infyrtedin 
the empakfuem^ terminated by twin ^mmits. It has 
fi rotmd^^ germiMy fitppgrting ,a fiender ftyk^ mwnr 
id by an orbiciiiar fiigma. Tj?e gfirniin afterwflrd 
turns to a roundtjb fruity itkdofing a hut Kf tin 
lame form. 

^kc Si^iEciEfi are : 

1. The common Black Geen, 

2. The coramon Red Geen. 

3^ The large Hui»QA;RiAjr !,GE^EiN. 
4. The,rGEEjN TrbSj :with very fmall ftonep, 
^nd 1^1^ \ii9fk fcuit. 

T Hough this plant iis itot ufually dafled in thc^ 
qi^ialogues of JRor^llrtre^, yet its ftately 
fize, £|ie ifpmi9 rb^^tiiiil land flagrant hlo0bms, 
the various ufes of the fruit, and value of the 
timber, certainly intitle it to our attention, and 
.|)Iaces it in t)o mean rank, either for orjiamental 
or ufeful p}#Di3K|ion$i. . 

G4 It 
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It is propagated from the flones of their fruity 
which fliould not be gathered until perfedUy ripe, 
and beginning to decay, when they muft be di* 
vefted of their flefliy pulp ; and in four or five days 
.when their humidity has evaporated, mix them m 
fand, to keep them dry, until their kernels are 
firm and dry, which will be in about a month ; 
then, having prepared a fpot of frefli mellow 
Kght foil, fow them in beds of three and a half 
feet broad, with alleys of eighteen inches between 
them. Should the following winter prove fevere, 
and the froft ftrong and lafting, throw fome 
Peafe-haulm, or other light covering over them, 
to be regularly taken off, on the weather's 
becoming mild. In open winters no extraor- 
dinary protection is neceffary ; but after violent 
and long continued frofts, I hav^ difcovered ma- 
ny of the ftones fplit afunder, when the kernels thus 
deprived of their covering generally decay, par- 
ticularly if the frofts fet in early in winter. A- 
bout the beginning of April, the plants will begin 
to appear above ground, when, (in dry weather,) 
frequently watering them in the evenings for about 
two months, will much incre?tfe their growth. 

The following February, remove thefe plants 
from their feed-bed to the nurfery, in any tolera- 
ble foil not wet or ftifF; and having reduced the 
top-roots, plant them in lines, two feet diftant, 
and nine or ten ipches afunder in the line ; give 
them two or three waterings in April ^d May, in 
dry weather ; dig the ground between the lines in 
autumn and fpring, and let them remain two fea- 
fons. 

Remove them from this to another nurfery in 
Odober, ftill reducing their top-roots, fmoothing 

the 
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the extremities of thofe that fpread, cutting off 
fuch as crofs each other, with a few of the loweft 
branches, or any others that are ill-placed -, plant 
them in lines, four feet diflant, and eighteen inches 
afunder in the line ; dig the ground as already cli- 
redted, and if intended foon to bear fruit, let them 
ftand here only two years longer ; but, if intended 
for foreft- trees, they may refnain three. 

Thefe trees will now be from eight to ten feet 
high, and of a proper fize for planting in woods 
and in wildernefs work ; but for groves, avenues, 
and clumps in lawns or parks, (for which purpofe 
few trees arc more proper,) they may again be re- 
moved, two or three times, planting them at dis- 
tances proportioned to their fize, as has been diredt- 
cd for the Elm, until they are fo large as to be out 
of danger from cattle, obfefving not to keep them 
in any one place, more than three years «bctween 
^ach removal. 

But with refpeft to thofe principally intended 
for bearing fruit, a little more attention is necefla- 
ry ; for though, by fowing the feed of the largeft, 
beft ripened, and iineft flavoured Cherries, and 
in a favourable foil, yet but few of the trees 
thus raifed, will produce fruit equal to their ori- 
ginal; for all kinds of fruit-trees degenerate 
extremely, by being raifed from the feed, and 
tho* this tree does fo in a kfs degree, than many 
of the others ; yet, . to infure and improve the 
beft kinds, graft, or rather bud them, which is pre- 
ferable for all ftone-fruits, on frefti healthy ftocks, 
of three or four years old, raifed from the fineft 
fruits, which, being eafily performed, ought not 
to be neglefted, to enfure a very valuable return. 

A year 
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A year after budding, thefe trees may be rcmo« 
vpd to anpther nurfery, to ftand two years longer 
before planted out tor good, flill redincing their 
downright roots, bi^t encouraging thofe thajt fpneac) 
near the furfaoe as much as poifible ; and now all 
too luxuriant a^d fuperfluoi}s branches are to be 
takw away, and the plant reduced to the form it 
is to remain in : Fro(n this pradtce, in tyro years 
more, it will be covered with bloflbms, and loaded 
widi fruit. But in this place, it will be i^eceilary 
to cauti<»i againf): a general error, committed in 
the management of this ^nd many other fruit- 
bearing trees, which is, pruning them to a conii- 
derable height with naked bodies. This deftroys 
the beauty of the plant, as well as inipairs the 
quantity and quality of the fruit, by e:^aufting 
tjie fap that ftiould reed it ; for the trunk will be 
iboneft and beft fed, whofe brandies are the leaf}: 
4iftance from the ground. . 

Though I have mentioned pruning this tree, yet 
I muft advife it to be done as Ijparingly ais Doflfible, 
and only while the branphes aie young and tender^ 
as lopping the old wood commonly oocafions a 
gum and canker, that flunts and in general dei^roys 
the whole plant : But, a little care and attention 
from the beginning, may eafily remedy this, by 
rubbing off fuch young buds as are improperly 
placed ; and this {pradtice will prelerve them longeft 
in ftrength and vigour. 
• 

. For improving bojfh the fize ^nd flavour . of the 
fruit of the Black Cherry, it Should be planted 'm 
a frefh, melbw, dry (andy loam ; for timper, it will 
^ow to a large fize in mofl.dry foils, eve^ tbqygh 
^poor and thin ; but in wet ground, or ftiiEF^lay, it 
will not fucceed to advantage. It is one of our 

hardieil 
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baidieft trees, of quick growth^ mdi Jte m$ny 
good qualities cOAfidered, 1 have j^eea oftsen aniaz*< 
ed that great numbers of them 1^^ not beea uni^ 
verfally planted in all extenfivc def^Rs. 

The vrood \s hard) pondefpus^ ^nd dumble; it 
pdiihes very hi^ly, and is ufed by Ae joiner §)r 
cabinetis, chairs, ^od many u&fal purpofes. 

To the Black Cherry^ being of the fenae genus, 
I (haU add 

The bird CHERRY, in Scotland adkd 

the Hagberry. 

THO% in catalogues, this is placed in the third 
or loweft growing clafs of trees, that is, from fif- 
teen to thirty feet high, yet I have feen it above 
forty, and have raifed many of them myfelf above 
thirty feet, at fixteen years old. It is a plant of 
extraordinary beauty when in bloom, the bloflbms 
being fo thick as to cover the leaves, when the 
whole tree is as white as fnow, and has an admira- 
ble effedl amongft other flowering plants. 

It grows freely from cuttings^ which ought to be 
planted in a fliady border in February, and in drills 
cut down with the fpade, about eight inches deep, 
leaving two buds of the cutting above ground ; 
let the lines be two feet diftant, and the plants nine 
or ten inches in the line; where, keeping them 
clear of weeds, and digging the ground between 
ifaem^ Mre to be kept two years. 

After that time, remove them to another fpot, 
cutting away the fuperfluous roots and branches, 
And plant them in lines, three and a half feet dif- 
tant. 
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tant, and eighteen inches afunder in the line ; clean 
and dig the ground as before^ and let them remain 
two or three years longer, when they will be of a 
proper fize to plant where they are to reAiain. 

This plant is extremely hard^, and will grow in 
almoft any ibil, but chiefly amdts a deep, moift, 
feeding mould, where it will make great advances 
very fuddenly. This wood is ufefuT for many dif- 
ferent purpofes in hulbandiy. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

> 

Thb P O P L A R TREE. 

A De/cription of its Flower and Seed. 

^e male and female flowers grow onfeparate trees. 
^The male fl^tmers or catkins^ have one oblongs loofe^ 
cylindrical empalement^ which is imbricated. Under 
each fcaUy which is oblongs plmn^ and cut on the 
border^ isjituated a Jingle flower without any petat^ 
having a neSlarium of one leaf turbinated at the 
bottom^ and tubulous at the topy and eight fl/mina 
terminated by large four-cornered fummits. The 
female flowers are in catkins like the male^ but have 
no ftamina ; they have an oval aciae-pointed germin^ 
with fcarce any fly ICy crowned by a four-pointedflig* 
ma. The germin afterward becomes an oval capfule 
with twD cells ^ including many wal feeds having 
hairy down. 

The Species are: 

1. The white Poplar. 

2. The black Poplar. 

3. The trembling Poplar, or Aspin. 

4. The Abele. 

5. The white Poplar, with ftriped leaves, 
6- The Lombardy Poplar. 

*j. The Carolina black Poplar. 

8. The Balfam Poplar from Canada. 

9. The berry-bearing Poplar from Canada, 

I SHALL begin with the four firft kinds of 
this tree, which are commonly known to us, 

and 
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and then proceed to treat of thofe that have 
been lately introduced into this country. 

, > 

The firft, fecond, and third forts, are with the 
greateft epfc propagated by cuttings, planted in 
February or March ; and tho* the fourth will 
likewife grow from them, pn moift ground, yet 
it more readily fucceeds by fuckers taken from 
the roots of old trees, of which they have great 
nutnbers, The cuttings or fmckers are to be planted 
in the nurfery, in lines, two and a half feet dlftant^ 
a foot in ,the linq, and ei^t pr ten inches deep, 
when they will, in two years, make ftrpng plants^ 
which will be fit t^ he remove whei^ they are 
defigfted to remain : But to be more expeditious, 
where (helter and (hade are immediately requir- 
ed, ^pcure trujicheons or ftraight poles, ei^t 
or ten feet high ; make a hole with a iharp (lake, 
from righted inches to two feet deep, as the pde 
is longer or Ihorter; and in this fet it, filling 
the bole full of water, prdSiDg firmly in fome fine 
mould, to keep the plant fteady. From this cheap 
and fimple pradtice, they will grow freely, and 
in a few years become large trees ; their cul- 
ture being fo very eafy, it is unneceflary to be 
more particular. 

Of all the tarees our climate prodiaces, I know of 
none, that fo great and general an advantage nnght 
be made, as by planting Poplars in the cold, wet, 
and uncultivated parts of thi$ country ; they will 
grow luxuriantly in the pporeft wet bc^s, ia the 
moft detourixig ckys,^ jn burning fand or gra- 
v4., as well ais in the moft fteril bstrr en mofs, and 
the quick advance they make in fuch fituations, is 
amazing. I ihaye meafifr$d Ifaoots of the whke 
Popfer, «i|^t feet long ©f lotike year's yowth, and 

have 
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have oft^ti heard of its being ejcceedcd ; but thcf fc 
is hardly afiy land fo wet and ftferil, asnotto^^n^- 
creafe thisim, threfe or four feet\iinually, for many 
focCefliVe years. 

The ftia;de of this tree is falubfious and friendly, 
both' to animals and vegetables, and their leaved, 
which af^ ample aftd thick, pregnant with rich 
fweet jui^cis^ tall in fuch abundance, as foon to 
creaite a foil that will produce good meadow, cm: 
jpafture gfbfe, as the fituatlon is moift 6r dry. 
To eftedt this^ I would advife tb^fe trees to be 
[datited od our ufelefs land, in lines^ ten feet dif- 
tant, tind five afunder in the line. In five or fix 
years, take away every fecond tree, which will 
leave them at twenty feet by ten ; and in feven or 
^t^t yeirs rti^ffe repeat the lame, which will 
make them forty by twenty ; at this diftahce they 
tnay remain ufatil fit for the axe. 

> . ■• 

The Pbj^f haturatlly produces ftiany branches 
from thi^ir trunks whto foung^ which ought to be 
cut feiWAy clofe ev«ry' third or fourth year, to -the 
height of fourteen or fixteen feet^ to admit a free 
circulation of airto the ground, as well as to pro- 
mote the growth of the tree ; and when the foil 
. hai thickened, (which in a few years it will,) fow 
cni it fdme whire ctover and tiatutal grafs feedfe^ 
&ved from an old upland pafture. In doing this, 
the land is n<5t to be ploughed, but the furface fre- 
quently looi^ned, by a light harrow with fliort 
wooden teeth, until well pulverifed ; then cover the 
feed, by drawing feme branches lightly over them, 
and rolling the ground. This niay be done any 
tiitae from March until Auguft, ^s the (hade of 
thetretes will prevent the feed from pcrifliing-by 
droughty ^ut thifooner aft^ March, the better, 

particularly. 
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particularly^ where the land is very wet, as^ hf 
early fowing, the roots of the grafs will be better 
eilabli(hed, and not fubjedt to be raifed in winter^ 
which frequent light rollings early in aut^imn, 
when the weather is dry, will likcwife much con- 
tribute to prevent. The fecond fpring after fow- 
ing, when the ground will be well covered with 
grafs, and fit either for pafture or mowing, the 
trees may be difbranched to the height of twenty- 
four feet, when the prunings will be ufeful for 
fuel, dead fences, and many other purpofes in 
hufbandry. It is remarkable, and what I have 
often noticed, that, immediately under the (hade 
and droppings from this tree, the grafs is iboneft 
eaten by cattle. 

After thefe grounds have been paftured for eight 
or ten years, fuch of them as are tolerably dry, 
may be converted into corn-land, by taking away 
the line of trees at twenty-feet diftance, which 
will leave the plantation at eighty feet by forty, 
a diftance that will do little (if any) injury to 
whatever grows in it, but which, by alternate- 
ly and judicioufly varying the crops, will improve 
both the corn and grafs for ever. 

The leaves of no tree yet known, has fo good an 
efFedt in compoft foil for flowers, as that of the 
Poplar, nor will any fo foon thicken the earth oa 
which they grow, to which may be added^ that of 
its being a very handfome chearful plant 

Thus, at a very.inconfiderableexpence, large 
tracts of wafte land in thefe kingdoms, that now 
remain barren, might, in a few years, be render- 
ed beautiful, warm and fruitful. Should it not 
then be a reproach to the owners of thefe unculti- 
vated 
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vated places, that an experiment fo eafy and cheap, 
as putting a parcel of cuttings in the .ground, in 
fuch a manner, as here diredted, is not tried? the 
fuccefs of which is certain, and which, ifjudici- 
oufly pradtifcd by a few, would as certainly be 
followed by numbers, to a very great and general 
improvement. 

The trembling Poplar does not grow to the 
magnitude of the other forts juft treated of, and 
is therefore lefe proper for the purpofes mentioned; 
but is, amongft alt the trees yet known, the fitteft 
for planting by the fides of rivers, to prevent their 
incroachments. 

The w<?od of the Poplar is ufed for different 
purpofes, by the turner, the cart-wright, and 
coop* foj: hoops ; and that of the Abele (which is 
the beft timber) is gpod both for flooring and 
wainfcotting rooms, being extremely white, and 
fubjedt neither to fplit, fwcll, or Ihrink : But not- 
withftanding thefe good qualities, in grounds in- 
tended to produce good and clean grafs, I fliould 
rather advife the white and Lombardy Poplar, as 
not fubjedt to produce fuckers, which the Abele 
does in fuch abundance, as to deftroy the grafs, or 
other crops, where the land is not annually cultiva- 
ted : For thefe reafons, this tree ought to be 
planted in proper fituations, to run up quickly 
for timber, without any other confideration. 

The white Poplar with ftriped leaves, is increaf- 
ed by budding it on the common white Poplar^; 
but ^he variegation will be faint, if not planted 
in a thin poor foil 

H The 
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The Lombardy Poplar has been but lately in- 
troduced into Britain ; it is a fine chcarful pyra- 
midal plant, grows fafter than the common 
kinds, and affords an admirable fhelter to every 
thing that furrounds it: It is propagated by cuttings, 
with equal eafe as the others, and, fo far as I 
have been able to obferve, is as hardy, and will 
fiicceed in all the different kinds of land they do; 
{o that, there appears great reafon to believe, it 
will fopn turn out a national benefit. 

The black Carolina Poplar is a very graceful 
plant, but is far from being fo hardy as any 
of the other kinds, their former year*'s (hpot 
being fubjedl to perifh inbard winters, or where 
they are much expofed ; therefore this tree ought 
to be placed in a well proteAed fituation, an*d in a 
good deep, feeding, mdift, but not wet foil : For 
tho' in their native climate, where the winters are 
not fo long as ours, they are moft commonly found 
in- watery grounds, and by the fides of rivulets^ 
yet j from many repeated trials I have made, I find 
they will not fucceed in fuch places here ; neither 
ought they to be planted in thin dry land, where 
frequent waterings in fummer will be requir- 
ed to keep them alive. The young branches of 
this tree, which grow in an angular manner, are 
very Angular : Their leaves are broader than any 
of the. other forts ; and, from their buds iA the 
fpring, iffuesa very fweet balfam. 

The Balfam Poplar was fent in cuttings from 
Canada to Scotland five or fix years ago, and being 
propagated with much eafe, are now m the pofTef- 

fion 
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,fionof many. It is, of all the fpecies^ by far the 
; maft beautiful and magnificent* plant. The leaves 
are very large, of a light ch^arful green, and the 
[ bark of a ihiodth (hining brownijh colour. I hav,e 
feen it in various foils, both ivet and dry, , and of a 
^middling ;gO0d quality, in all which it much ex- 
ceeds the other fort^ in luxuriance of growth. 
Whether it will advance with equal facility as the 
conimon kinds, in very poor and expofed fitua- 
tions, I (hall not yet pretend to determine, asit 
has not been fufficiently long amongft us, to make 
the neceflary experihnents ; but, from all the 
obfervations I have been able to make, it ap- 
pears a hardy plant, from hence there is reafon 
to hope, it will be an acquifition of the higheft 
irnportance, both in point of ufe and beauty to 
our forefts ; and fhould I be indulged with heahh 
to purfue this procefs, I have no doubt of con- 
firming it, by undoubted proofs, 

• 

The berry-bearing Poplar was introduced at 
the fame time, and in the fame manner as ^he 
balfam kipd. It is likewife a plant of much ele- 
gance, not quite fo broad in the leaf as the other, 
but of a gay lighter green, with a whitifli bark, and^ 
deeply furrowed. 

However this I have to obferve of this tree, 
that, having planted fome of their cuttings 
in rich, and others in a poor and lefs culti- 
vated ground, I have loft a confiderable num- 
ber of the latter, while not one in an hun- 
/dred has failed in the generous foil j from hencq 
I conclude, that in making plantations of them 
in coarfe, barren, or cold fituations, the nurfed 

H'3 plants 
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plants are much more preferable than cuttings, 
which does not in the leaft contradid their being 
very hardy when advanced in ^owth. But what- 
ever their fuccefs may be, in forbidden foils and 
climates, we have the ftrongeft motives to en- 
courage them, for ornamental plantations^ in &^ 
tuatjons that are favourable, 
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CHAPTER XVIt 

The LOT'JS.ok NETTLE TREE, 

A Defcription bf its Flower and Seed, 

It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers i^n the fame 
iree : the hermaphrodite flowers are Jingle^ andfltua^ 
ted above the male. The empalement of the herma* 
pbrodite flower is divided into five parts^ in which 
there are no petals^ but five fhort ftamina termina- 
ted by thick quadrangular fummits^ with four fur-- 
rows^ In the centre isfituated an oval germin^f up- 
porting two reflexedflyles crowned by afingle ftigma. 
The germin afterward bf comes a round berry with 
one cell^ inclofing a rouHd{/b nut. The male flowers 
have their empalement s divided into fix parts ^ and 
have no germin orflyle^ but in other parts are like the 
hermaphrodite. 

The S p £ c i £ i& are t 

t. The Nettle Tree, with black fruit. 
2,. The Nettle Tree, with purple fruit. 

3. The Nettle Tree, with . large yellow 

fruit* 

4. The Eaftern Nettle Tree, with larger 

leaves and firuit. 

THE firft of thdc trees is a native of Europe, 
the fecond and third of America, and the 
fourth was difcovered by the late Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant, who fent its fruit to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, wher^ they were raifed, and from 
thence foon introduced into the Britilh gardens. 

H 3 They 
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They are all of them fufficiently hardy to bear our 
feveteft winters, and in ordinary fituations, when 
of three or four years {landing, and, being a tree 
of admirable fhade, beauty, and ufe, deferves to 
be generally cultivated. 

It may be raifed either from feed, (which if 
you can procure, is the beft method), or by layers: 
IF from feed, fow them in the fpring, foon after 
they are ripe, (which is commonly in January), a- 
bout a foot deep, in pots or boxes, with the bot- 
tom pierced into holes, covered with oyfter-fliells or 
broken tyles, laying three or four inches of rough 
ftoney gravel over them, to let off the moifture, and 
prevent the earth from becoming heavy and four : 
Then fill the pots or boxes, with a i^ich loofe com- 
poft mduld, within an inch of the top ; ibw the feed, 
and fift over them, half an inch more, of the fame 
quality of earth. Few of thefe feeds will appear 
until the following fpri^ng ; but the pots or boxes 
mull not be funk in the ground, as is too.com* 
monly praftifed, in order to keep them moift ; it 
is beft to water them, keeping ^he pots out of the 
ground,, as then the water is not detained, which 
would rot the feed and plants more, than any other 
ill management ; befides, fuch as efcaped, would 
be poor, ftarved, and ftunted: Therefore, let the 
pots he fet on ftones or logs of wood, and plac- 
ed where they may receive the morning fun oijJy, 
until autumn, when they ftiould be removed under 
a fouth wall, and continue there until the weather 
becomes fevere, when they rauft be put under " a 
covered frame, conftantly removing theglafles or 
other covering in mild weather. About the begin- 
ning of the following April, remove the boxes to 
their firft fituation,- when you muft loofen the fur- 
face gently withyour fingers, picking iaway the foggy 
V " . ► * . or 
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err raouWy parts, and lift on a little frefh earth in 
proportion to what you have taken off. About the 
end of April, moft of the plants will have appeared 
above ground, when they muft be frequently but 
moderately watered in the evenings in mild wea- 
ther, but in the mornings when inclined to froft, 
to be kept perfectly clean during the fummef 
months, and prote<5ted as in the preceding winter, 
in fevere weather. 

The plants being a year old, raife them care-^- 
fully out of the boxes, (horten their downright roots, 
and manage them as dire<5ted for the Tulip-tree, 
while in the nurfery ; with this culture they will 
very well agree, and which muft be purfued until 
planted where they are to remain for good. 

• If you intend to propagate them by layers, let 
this be performed about the end of September, or 
early in Odober, as foon as their leaves begin to 
tarnilh. The wood of this tree being extremely 
hard, they will not have Efficiently rooted until the 
fecond year, unlefs the fummer has been uncom- 
thonly wet, or you affifted them with regular and 
plentiful waterings; therefore, if you intend to 
iave a feafon, let this be particularly attended to. 

About the end of March, or beginning of A- 
pril, when you find they have fufficiently rooted, 
take away tfieeaarth from about die layers, of which 
be very tender, and with a (harp knife cut it off be- 
yond the joint, where, if properly laid, the roots will 
principdly appear ; prune away all but the ftrong- 
eft and ftr^ighteft Ihoot, and plant them in a nur- 
fery of good frefti foil, in rows, at two and a half 
fp^t diftance, and a foot afunder in the row ; give 
them frequent waterings until the roots are well 

H 4 efta- 
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cftablifhed; keep the ground clean, digging k be- 
tween the rows in autumn and fpring, and let 
them remain here two years. 

Thefe trees may now be either planted out for 
good, or removed to another nurfery, cutting off 
the extremities of their roots, and all ill-placed 
branches, and placed in roWs three and a half feet 
diftant, and eighteen inches in the row, treating 
them as formerly, and letting them remain for 
three years. 

The Nettle Tree will fucceed in any ordinary 
land, but moil delights in a deep moid foil, where 
they will foon become ftately trees, with fine re- 
gular fpreading heads, of a chearful green, which 
renders them extremely proper, either for clumps 
in parks, or fingle trees to ornament our ave- 
nues. 

Next to the Platanus this plant was moft efteem- 
edby the Romans, both for its grateful (hade, and 
immortal timber, as they ftiled it. Of this the vaft 
fum offered by Crailus toDomitius for half a dozen 
of them, then growing about his houfe in Rome, 
is an inconteflible proof. It is doubtleis amongft 
the hardeft wood of any we know : It was former- 
ly ufed for pipes, and all . kinds of wind-inftru- 
ments ; and the roots make excellent handles for 
knives, with many different kinds of tools that 
require flrength and folidity. 
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CHAPTER XVra. 
The laburnum, or BEAN -TREFOIL. 

A ptfcription of its Flower and Seed, 

// bath a butterfly flower^ with a Jhort belUJhaped 
empakment of one leaf divided into two lips^ the 
upper being bifid and acute^t the under indented in 
three parts. The fiandard of the flower is rijing^ 
oval J and re flexed on the fides. The wings are oh- 
tufey ere£ly and the length of the ftandard. The 
keel is bellied and acute, * It hath ten ftamina^ nine 
joined^ and one ftanding feparate^ terminated by ri' 
fing fummits. It hath an oblong gemrin^ fupporting 
a fingle flyle^ crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The 
germin afterward becomes an oblong blunt pody nar- 
row at their bafe^ filled with kidney-fbaped flatted 
feeds. 

The Species are : 

1. The broad-leaved Laburnum. 

2. The narrow-leaved Laburnum, with long 

pendulous flowers. 

3. The broad-leaved Laburnum, with very 

Ihort pendulous flowers. 

THESE trees are propagated by fowing tlieir 
feeds (which they annually produce in abund- 
ance) in March^ on a bed of iPrefli earth, covering 
them about half an inch deep; and, in four or 
five weeks, the plants will appear above ground, 
when fome gentle waterings in dry weather will 
much promote their growth. 

The 
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The following February or March, remove them 
from the feed-bed to the nurfery, when you muft 
fliorten their roots^ which are naturaUy carroty, 
but which may be cut freely while young; 
plant them in lines, two feet and a half diftant, 
and a foot afunder in the line ; to be kept clean ; 
dig the ground betweeh the lines in autumn gnd 
ipring, here to remain for two feafbns^ 

From hence remove them, in October or Fe- 
bruary, to another quarter ; ftill continue to re- 
duce the roots that incline downwards, and fmooth 
the extremities of thofe that fpread, pruning ofFaH 
ill-placed lateral branches, obferving to leave fbme 
of the fmalleft at proper diftances, to proportion the 
cncreafe of the ftem ; for this tree, by making pro- 
digious fhoots in the head, when the fide-branche^ 
are cut off, bends with its own weight, and i& afr 
terward with difficulty recovered, to a good form. 
This being properly j>erformedi plant them in lines, 
five feet diftant, and two feet afiinder in the line -, 
manage them as formerly directed, and prune them 
annually to prefeirve their form ; in which fituation 
they may remain three or four years, when they 
will produce their flowers, and make an agreeable 
appearance iri whatever plantation you place, them. 

: It feems to me fbmewh^j: ftrange, that the 
Labuxnum has not . been univerfally cultivated 
in our plantations, it being a tree of admirable 
beauty in May when in bloom, propagated wiil^ 
the greateft cafe, and at the fmalleft expence. 
It will fucceed in various foils,, arid even fn that 
which is very poor and hungry ;. but where there 
is any confiderable depth or tolerable mould, the 
progreis it makes is amazing. Though I do not 
remember to have heard the quality of the wood 

recom- 
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recommended by any author, yet I am well afliir- 
ed it is very valuable for fundry purpofes, and by 
(bme preferred eveii to mahogany, for its folidity 
and beautiful colour, which is a bright yellow, 
veined with dark purple ; and I have feen a large 
table and a dozen chairs of it, in the pofleffion of a 
noble Lord, which good judges of elegant furni- 
ture, thought the finefl: they had ever feen. 

I have one further hint to communicate in favour 
of this plant, which alone entides it to our atten- 
tion, which is, that by mixing them in fuch plan- 
tations as are infefted with hares, that while a twig 
of them remains, no other plant will be touched^ 
end though eat to the ground every winter, they 
will fpring with additional vigour the fucceeding 
fommer, and conftantly fupply thefe animals with 
a luxuriant food. This, to my certain knowledge, 
may be depended on ; and the produce of five (hil- 
lings worth of feed, properly railed' and diftributed, 
will fumifh plants fufficient toprotedl 500,000 other 
trees. Many expenfive and laborious experiments 
have been inefFedlually tried to proted young plan- 
tations from this enemy of theirs, of which not any 
will be found more effeftual than this cheap and 
no lefe certain remedy ; and, however fimple the 
diicovery may appear, the effedts of it will be of 
the higheft ufe to every planter, who puts it in prac^ 
tice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The alder TREE. 

For a CharaRer x>f this Species^ we are referred by 
Mr. Miller^ to the Tribe be includes under the Name 
Betula^ (the Birch TreCy) which you will find in the 
next Article. 

THIS tree delights in wet boggy land, and will 
even grow where water conftantly flands, 
but, if planted in dry ground, is moft pernicious 
and devouring, for, by attrafting all the moifture 
and generous juices from the earth, it will foon 
render it totally barren. Some years ago, vaft 
numbers of thefe plants were brought from Hol- 
land to this country, at a confiderable expence, and. 
unhappily for the owners, planted in large tradts 
of moift land, from whence no returns fuitable to 
the labour and expence have been received. Had 
the fame money been bellowed on planting Pop- 
lars and Abeles, they would by this time have high- 
ly increafed the value of fuch eftates, and become 
a general improvement ; whereas the injudicious 
choice of this tree has proved a difcouraging circum- 
ftance to many youi^g planters, and probably deter- 
red others from engaging in improvements of this 
kind, when abundant might have been their advan- 
tage, as well as contribute to their pleafures, by 
making a judicious choice, for which 1 (hall endea- 
vour to give fome inftrudtions, coUefted not from 
caprice and fancy, but frorp the beft of human 
inftruftors, Experience. 

They 
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They arc eafily pfopagated by layers, or by 
cuttings of three, four, or five years growth, 
planted in February or March ; but being a tree 
of a melancholy appearance, I chofe to fay no nlore 
of it, as fundry aquatics^ of greater beauty and 
value, will grow abundantly fafter in the fame fitu- 
ations they like ; and it is pnly to warn the un- 
experienced planter againft the frequent ufe of 
them, that 1 have taken any notice of a tree I fb 
much diHike, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
The birch TREE. 

/i Defcription of its Flower and Seed. 

{ It bath mak and female ^fiowers^ at feparate difi- 
Sances on the fame tree ; the male flower s are colleile^ 
in a cylindrical catkin^ which is fcaly^ loofe^ and 
imbricated on every fide^ each fc ale havitig three flow- 
ers^ which have two minute fcaJes oH the fide. The 
flower is cpmpofed of three equal florets ^ fixed to the 
empalement by a fingle fcale ; each floret is of one 
leaf divided into four oval fegments which fpread 
open \ thefe have four fmall ftamina^ crowned by 
double fummits. fhe female flowers grow in a cat- 
kin^ in the fame manner as the male. The common 
catkin is imbricated^ having three fcales which are 
every way oppofite^ faftened to the central firing or 
axis^ having two hear t-paped flowers pointing to- 
ward the apex, where it is Jituated. They have no 
vifible petals, but a fhort oval germin, fupporting 
two hrifily fiyles, which are the length of the fcales 
of the empalement, and crowned with a plain fiigma. 
It hath no pericarpium, but the feeds are included in 
the fcales of the catkin, which are oval and winged. 

The Species are: 

1. The common Birch Tree. 

2. The Poplar-leaved Birch Tree. 

3. The Canada Birch Tree. 



T 



HE common Birch may be propagated either 
from feed, or fuckers taken from the roots 

of 
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of old trees, but feedlings make the handfomefl: 
and beft-rooted plants. I fliall therefore firft di- 
re<5t their culture, which, though one of the hardiefl: 
and moft common trees our climate produces, (rf 
which it is a native^, yet is it feldom fuccefsfully 
raifed, from feed, which is generally owing to too 
much covering in the feed bed, and which it will by 
means bear, as the plants, when they firft vege- 
tate, are very delicate, and unable to force their 
way through any confiderable depth of foil; but by 
obferving the following firiiple pradlice, you will 
procure them in abundance. 

The feeds of the Birch are ripe about the end of 
September or the beginning of October, when, hav- 
ing gathered t4iem in a. fair clear day, fpread them 
thin on a loft floor until dry; after whith, mix them 
with loofe fand, and keep them in an airy place 
until the beginning of the following March. The 
ground for fowing themj which ought to be frefli 
and light, having been trenched or dug the preced- 
ing autumn, muft now be pointed over, making it 
as loofe as poflible, and raked very fine, to be divided 
into beds, three and a half feet wide ; fow the feeds, 
and prefs them into the ground with the back of a 
fpade, M^ithout throwing any earth over them. If 
the weather is moift and mild, no further care is 
neceflary ; but if dry and frofty, which is often 
the c^fe at this feafon, lay a little peafe-haulm 
over the beds, for three or four >Yeeks, which 
will keep the ground moderately moift, forward . 
their vegetation, and defend them from being 
injured by froft, or deftroyed by birds, who are \ 

very fond of them. About this time uncover the 
beds, keep the ground quite clean, and give them 
three or four gentle waterings about noon^ from 
the middle. tp the end of April, the weather being 
- mild 
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mild and dry ; which repeat more plentifully and 
frequently from thence until the middle of June, in 
mild evenings^ when they will require no furdier 
attention. 

The following March, rem(^e thefe plants from 
the fern i nary to the nurfery, fhortening their top- 
roots, and plant them in lines, two and a half feet 
diftant, ind about ten or twelve inches afunder in 
the lines ; to ftand two years, if the land is good, 
and the plants have^rown freely -, but if in a poor 
thin foil, where their progrefs has been but fmall, 
they may continue tliree years; when, after the fe- 
cond year's growth, in the month of March, cut 
iJown fuch clofe to the ground as are the leaft thri- 
ven or crooked, when they will produce ftraight 
and vigorous fhoots. 

Thofe taken from the roots of old trees, or feed- 
lings grubbed up from the woods, cannot haye 
fo good roots or free fhoots as plants raifed in 
a clean well cultivated nurfery-bed, therefore they 
will require more time and attention, to make 
them equally good: For this purpofe, having 
procured plants with all the roots you pofTibly 
can, (horten fuch as incline to run downward; 
cut away the broken or bruifed, with all the 
raufty parts contracted in the woods, for want 
of air ; reduce likewife the tops of fuch as are 
too tall or heavy-headed, and lay them in drills 
cut down with the fpade, at the fame diftances di- 
reded for the feedlings, and in depth proportioned 
to the fize of the plants ; the moll certain rule for 
which, is to follow nature, and place their fibres 
to the depth they were in the woods, water 
them at planting, keep the ground clean, and 
dig between the lines in the fpring. Having 

ftood 
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flood here two years, cut them down to the 
ground, to remain two years longer, when they 
may be removed for gqpd,. 

The fecond and third forts wJfl bear our winters 
tolerably well j when hj&ed with and flickered by 
other trtes: They may be propagated either by 
Jiiyers, or budding them qn the common kind; 
but the raifing them from feed brought from A- 
xnerica, is attended with great uncertainty, as it 
will npt vegetate, if kept long out of the ground. 

The Birch IS a temdfome plant •, and though the 
wood is not amongft the rapft valuable, yet it is 
ufeful for various purpofes; as well as for ploughs^ 
and other infliruments of huibandry^ 

.^ The Tate Earl of Hadinton, the greateft, moft 
Judicious, and fuccefsfur planter of his time in thi3 
country, (Scotland), with great propriety calls the 
Birch an amjpbibious pJai^t, as it grows in rich and 
^oor* wet and dry, fiihdy or rocky situations, not 
refufing any foil or clirpase^iuid its fragrant fmell 
after rains, juftly intitles it tct a plape in the wilder- 
nefe ; to whirch I fliall oa4y.ad4^.:that by wounding 
the tree in the ijpring,, a large quantity, of juice 
may be extfaAed, that ^h^ fermented, becomes 
a ipirituous. delicious, and wHblefome liquor. 
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frowned by ere£l beaded fiig^ji ; .// ,qfteriioard be- 
-mrtes Hifoh iMbilh(d0fmpy in^h'M ibrte Ur four 



I . i J.. 



■55. The ittarraiftcf.S'feiiVtfct Ti.U. ' 




5' 

6. TheWhitdBfiAMjor AreeTheophrasti, 

7. The Quick Beam, in England commonly 

called the Mountain Ash^ in Scotland 
the Row AN Tree. 

8. The Quick Beam, with ftriped leaves. 

^rrrfESE plants, though not ufually propagated. 

JL for common Foreft-trees, are yet well worth 

Qur attcutign in all cQlle(^Qns for ornament i and 

£or 
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f<r' tfiil P IWe^sti fmettkig blofibtxis prodiieed <ra^ in 
fummer, idlid tiieir lacgfi boxuAos of .bright xtd 
fruit in autumn, which have a very pleafmg effeft 
in the Mfildcbne&j or m chiibpii ia parks^ bvms^ 






• They'- «[ie a)! ^propogMedi by fewkg ikdrieai ; 
but t^at'q#>i|^lotir ^^ns^ifirift: meiitiohed^ ^t 
tOimy other ^&t)kis,' f^d<gi^' "^ plaitts of equal 

goodnefs with thofe from whence theJcecLia taldei^^ 
therefore, in order to preferve the different fpecies, 
^Myiili^baiiiQfcaMib^'iajnefi, o^ budding or 
ghiftbgihem^ii thi; congamifortSft orPoai^fibok^ 
tFhefe bdddkd ;0r j^iiMi i^il} rinoke tsumh • finer 
platitd thad '^ il^eirs, andoQ tt|iePear-ftoi:k ri)^ 
^|[ ibdner ^ b^o^tvie fmiifisl^i and bear fairer imH 

^ab onr^a^l^i^^tteir ctfm/fpeo^ I fl»H |bet«^ 
i^it prbtd^ 1 Kb r ^he pther' ksnl^^' of whidi I hav^ 
itti&d gcesit ti^i»be9«^om icdd, itithqutii^ 
fible variation from thd pageni tree. . 
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/ HHa«^Jhg #iA»fe(l«he.Bcrfle^im: O^ 
Hietn pf^^^f^cfi^ bg^ rubbing thdbi between yofar 
handf ill wat«l^ ^mfdi^aftdf thatmiith^iaud^ m vv)»di 
{>r6femi^nPdht^ithb £cft>4ry3weather iii fpring, 
dn44iM |^n$>^o]l>tii!«isiof mli wellfpriq)vcdr ioofe 
^t^ tikrm afiMtW^aif'£9e(p,bra&d^cai«^ing tbem to 
tliig d^gi^t)fAii>i>Mh; iVt&mi>BtbAQs^ds Mrilji appes^f 
Hboi^e j^^nf^' umit ilferfbl&avm^ ^ring^: >bi£t ,lhe 
b^niSfti^^^iiMktdmgibed^ 
dti»^tili^jg)tnm«» ikl^>i9^ awdUs i^ 
anr as the w^M^r^llilfitacW/ twtih ,^ ifaqiirtrJtGotfafid 
rake, drefs and loofen the beds, throwing on as 
* -mith^ ^^fttftS"^ Mi i>stS y^tf' 'htfveiftaken off :of : the 
liard 4k4^i&^ ftuffv t^ibe^tfihing of April, the 
weather being diy and not^tisofty^ gemty .water 

I z them. 
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them, oiice a wpek in the mornings until July^ 
which will much encour^ tfaeir.groWth. 

, From the feed-bed lemovei tl^em.:the follo^iog 
^ring, but obferve to (horten their top-roots, ^4 
plant them in a rich well-prepared foil, in rows two 
feet diftant, and a footafimder in fheiy>W| ulitre 
they ought to rcmiun^two yeais, keef^ng the ground 
clean in fummer, and digging betwete thb lines in 
ipring and autumn.: \ ; ,; 



> t 



Having ftood here two fea&Qs» remove them t^ 
another nurfery, cutting away ial| cre^ downright 
XX fiipei^uous roots ; but be fparing 'of ;tho(e that 
i^ead horizontally;, and only fmodm: them; at their 
extremities: Plant.tblerti at three a&d a half fi^t 
by eightete^ indies afunder,'ti!eating- fllfim^a$.for^ 
meriy, to remaip fbr.thret; yeats, . w^hen (bey wiM 
be of a proper fizeLto nemove^ it^re tbey are in- 
tended to continue* fbr.good.. . 



t- »0 It i. 
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Thoueh the fi£i9i^;fixtb, dndieii^en^ kmi will 
anfwer tor ftocks i to • bud th^ js^dp^.^n, yet df 
thefe, the White Beam wHl make.- jblius-beft pl^nti 
which however is ex&Qed by the P^frllock \ 
therefore, fuch as arb intended:, .to : bft budded^ 
Ihould be the m6ft vigorous plains of a. yqar'j 
gmwdi, and thaihave^been plants in a generoiv 
foil, at the diftaiice ajf .three feetn- b^.foucteen or 
iiacteen inches ;i to be (budded tb^^^^n^i^^ 
after removal^ ihepa. tp iianil two-yotiii.bngjert 
when thi^may.bieTQnBio9^ for igo^ i 
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The Qgick Beam with firipod leaves, t^ft Uker 
vnfe be increafed by buddbtig, and fimecds.beft oA 
docks of its own kind* . \^^^} 

; Thelb 
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Thefe trees in general, afleft a ftrong moift 
foil, though the fineft plants of the Quick Beam 
I have ever ftttif were on a dry elevated ^ound : 
Their wood is much ufed by the wheel-nght, as 
well as for many purpofes of hufbandry, and is 
excellent for fuel: Their berries are the moft 
tempting to the black birds* and thmflies, who 
will never fail to give their company fo lon^ as 
they laft 



Is 
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C H A t»TE R XJai. 
,. The J^.DAS TREfi.; 

w ' ' * ' • 

- ABefcrifmntjfiif Fiowtr. aHd Seed. 

■ t . t 

It batb a Jbort hdl-Jbaped empakment of one leafy 
ivbicb is convex at tbe bottom^ and full of honey li- 
quor ; at tbe top it is indented in five parts. Tbe 
flowers batb five petals ^ wbicb are infer ted in tbe enh 
palementy and greatly refembles a papilionaceous flow^ 
er. Tbe two wings rife above tbe ftandard^ and are 
reflexed ; tbe ftandard is of one roundijb petal, and 
tbe keel is compofed of two petals, in form of an bart^ 
wbicb inclofe tbe parts of generation. It batb ten 
diftinEl fiatnina, wbicb decline, four of wbicb are 
longer tban tbe reft, and are terminated by oblong 
incumbent fummits. It batb a long flender germin^ 
fitting upon a Render ftyle, crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma \ tbe germin afterward becomes an oblong pod 
witb an oblique point, having one cell, inchfing fe^ 
veral roundijb compreffed feeds. 

Tbe Species are: 

i.» The common Judas Tree. 

2. The Canada Judas Tree. 

3. The Carolina Judas Tree, with pointed 

leaves. 

/:f|p^HB firft of thefe ftii native of the warmer 
I parts of Europe, and abounds in Italy, 
Spain, and the fouthem parts of France. 

The 
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The ii^cspui fort is cpramqa in Yii^inia, Ne>^- 
|!nglapd, C ^a^a,. ^ n?.oi!t of the northern wun-^ . 
tries qi Aiperica^ where it is qdl^d the Red Bu^^ 
from the teautifiu cplour of i^s flovifer-bijd^. 

The third fort is a common plaijt ia the woods 
of Carolina, but differs from the other two, in the 
$c«rm of iti^ leaves, whig:.b are ppiijtedj ^he for^ier 
$eine oe^rly rpw^ ; ^ powers of this top. arq 
fmalJer, ^ tjjie plants, fpr jthr(?e pr foyr years^ rer 
quire a little ©ore flidtej i^ ipftfe of hj^xd winters, 
after whi|c|i, t^i^y will bqu? cjyr c|iipaif?. perfeiSUjf 
well, in ^ ordinary fuijat^A, ; 

Tl^fe trees ^y he prbpag^^ed hy layers, whiph 
will .proi^t^e plants fumcierit^ h^dfcij^^ provided 
they aire jipp?rly trailed \ bi^t jfeedliflc^ a^e Jljo hav^ 
t% pr^erefljce, and the.^nripre fo, wlifn tlpey ar? 
raifed fr^m tk&fo^4 ^f ti^^k native foi^. 

■ r 

.A? foqp *^ ^e feed ia /eitl^cr received frppc^ ar 
hpad, pr gg^ hp^iwi kt it be driepand 

mixe^ Witj^t fonie loofe 'fapd, ai^ pre(^rve(j from 
froft and we?, iiptii thf mi^^ or latter end of 
Kiarch, a^ ];be weather Is tpore or lefs favourable 
About this time, fow them on a bed of r^ch oi^I* 
low dry fpU, to be covered .-^alF an inch Jdcjep. Jn 
foyr or five wefts, the plant^ will begin; to ajpp^ar^ 
when the.T>ed pught to, be hpoped ov^and co- 
vered Vith xpatsTto FQf^cJi'tfi^ from, -the coia 
jTrofty wind?,, frfquept at that; ifeafop, dip excef- 
live raijE}s, which ^P[>^tip?^ burit thi^ni^ afid in the 
W^rm fca^ftn, to fcr^n dieiii frorp tpe torching 
he^ ot tljie ifuu, v4xich w jU <5n^cji acqeler^tje their 

growth. ■ ' ^xm ^^J^ '?hb?^;to ^^^ &9w^f ' 

%y muil. 1^ ^efi^Iy *qjj^ Tjejiu^ntJ;)^ watefed 
. , '^ r 4 in 
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in the mornings, while the weather continues cold, 
but afterwards in the evenings when mild. In thisT 
fituation they will require no more attendance, 
than, in ca(e of a fevere winter or ftorros, to lay 
mats over them, removing them regularly as the 
air becomes temperate. 

The fucceeding fpring, as foon as the buds begin 
to fwell, remove the plants frqm the feminary, to a 
nurfery of the fame kind of well-prepared loofe 
foil ; morten the top-roots,, and plaht them in rows 
two feet and a half dlflant, and about a foot afun- 
dcr in the row ; give them a gentle watering, which 
ought to be frequently repeated, in the evenings of 
dry weather, during the mmmer months, and Keep 
the foil about them clean and melldw. Thefe trees 
grow naturally in a wild irregular manner, and, 
when left to unaffifted nature, arc rather of the 
bufliy Shrub kind. To corredt this defedt, place a 
ftake by the fide of each plant ; and as it ad- 
vances, tie the leading Ihoot to it, with a piece of 
foft baft, which diredion it will afterwards re- 
tain, and grow ftrait and regular. In cafe the 
following winter fliould prove fevere, it will be 
peceflary to lay fome peafe-ftraw over the roots, 
which in the fpring, rrta.y be dug into the ground 
between the rows. At this feafon let all the low- 
growing branches, of the former year, be cut 
away, that they may not impede the vigorous 
growth of the leading (hoot, whifh muft be con- 
ftf^ntly tied to the ftake, as it advancpes, obfetving to 
regulate thi? pmning, fcr ' as not to draw the ffem 
too much, but to lieava.fuch a number qf branches 
as will retain the fap fbr its proper nQurilhmcnt, 
that it hiay advance with bulk propprtipiied to its 
fieight. If thefe cjrcumftances arc attended to, the 

plants 
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plants will only require the additional trouble of 
keeping them clean, during their abode here. 

The Judas Tree fhould not remain longer than 
two years, in the feme nurfery from the feed-bed, 
and therefore, the fucceeding ipring, they either may 
be planted out where they are to remain, or (which 
I would rather advife) cpmmitted to another nur- 
fery, and planted at greater intervals, for two years 
longer, where they may be treated in the fame man- 
ner, as has been aireded ; by which time, they will 
be large, handfome, and hardy plants. 

Though the above method of culture, is the 
cheapeft and eafieft, for raifmg great numbers of 
them, yet fuch gentlemen as are above the confi- 
deration of a trifling expence, and would promote 
their growth as faft as poflible^ I would recommend 
the following method to be purfued,as it will make 
the plants double the fize of thofe raifed in the 
natural way. 

' For this purpofe, the beginning of March, let 
the feed be fown thin in penny-pots, plunge them 
•to their rims in a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
^n^this in preference of one of horfe-dung ; as 
'the heat of the bark is more equal, lafting, and 
has left fteam arifing from it. When the feed has 
-been a week (own, it mufl: be very gently watered, 
every ;third or fourth day ; but as foon as the 
plants corhe above ground, every fecond day, and 
the quantity of water incrcafedf as they advance 
in growth. When the plants are about five or fix 
indnes high, which you tnay expedl they will be 
about the* beginning of May^ draw otit the ftrong- 
eft and plant them ia feparate penny-pots, and 
plunge them again into another moderate hot- 
bed. 
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bedf watering them frequently «id ptentifuIlYii 
covering the gl^fles with ipats m tlje heat of tfiq. 
day, when the fun ftiines, to prevent their Ijeing 
|corched» ^dcaitting a proper quantity of ^ir, that 
they may not be over-drawn. In this ffate they 
may remain u»til ahom theiirfl: of Auguft, wheA 
the hark will have loft naoft of ijs heat, ihe pots 
are then to be taken out of the hark, but ftill kepi 
in the frame, but more and mor^ expofcd to the 
open air, until the gl^fles are entirely taken away, 
during the mild weather of the autunan montlk 
On the approach of winter, the glafles muft be j^- 
gain replaced on their frames, to protedl the plants 
in ftormy we^tljer ; taking every ..opportunity to 
expofethem to the opeai air, when the.feaf^ i^ 
temperate. , 

The following fpring, let the fmall plants thaj 
were left in the pots,, be 9arefully Ihokeaout and 
fcpar^iod, fo as not to injure their tender roots-, cut 
away with a Iharp knire, the extremities, of theif . 
downright and ftraggling roots, and put them in 
feparate pots of the. iamie iiz^ ; plung;^ them win ^ 
with the others, that were re-pottqd th^ preceding . 
fummer,inafrefti tan- bed, until the month of Jvly» 
by which tirpe they will h^ve w^e vigoipus (h^fts^ 
inure them by degrees to. th^ air, and tre^t them ajs 
in the former year ; only obferve as the plants her 
come much ftronger, ^i^d of courfc mprp hardy^ 
that they are more fudd^Aly j^?c^fcd to ijieqp^ air^, 
from which they will not, risquu-e fi> much iWfft^fK;- 
tion the fpllowing winter,. eyi^n I^ if\^rd\iff^\^r. 

''■:^\^.i\^^ % . ^i^: tp '#, therXupc^ijlg 
fpring, ^9^rry thefe pot^ty^ tp^ quartepQf'thp.n^r- 
fery, wh^re jpu inti?n4 tQ p)?nt tbijn^ )v|^lcji i^oflM . 
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f9&ci fi»f ^@ r^l^^ooiilfliidtemdaiHttb b$! treat 
«rW|;»i itiabeprtftwittm i^ftde, lat ihrce fe?t dif- 
ttt^oe /by 'twtp, w do^ i>iu>^9{nethi£ig wider than iJM 
potfi. from ythkh -Uii^ thtm ^ut carefuHy with 
fhfiMT ^hole Iwilii of ietrtJt which .nuy fee eiifily * 
done without injuring their fmallcftroott, dicn fii 
them upright, but no deeper than thfey ftood 
before ; give them a plcntinil watering ; prune a- 
way the under branches, and any others that are 
ill-placed, and fix a ftrong flake by fuch of them 
as incline to be crooked, to which tie the lead- 
ing ftioot ; and in this fituation let them remain 
two years, digging the ground about them in au- 
tumn and fpring, continue to prune .away all fu- 
perfluous ill-placed branches, when you may 
tranfplant them to the places intended, where they 
arc to remain for good. 

By attending to what has been direfted for the 
propagation of this plant, it may be raifed with 
fuch abundance of roots, as not to retard its 
growth, or feel the fmalleft check from a re- 
moval, ^ 

If I have been tedious in diredting the manage- 
ment of the Judais Tree, it is on -account of its 
fingular elegance and beauty, when affifted by a 
proper culture, which is far from being generally^ 
known ; and I cannot help thinking, it is from 
a general ignorance, we fee it fo very little 
propagated, even by men of knowledge in 
g^rc^nicg., In its natural (late, it grows in 
aft irrtgutar ftraggling manner ; but by lead- 
ing the principal flioot, as is direfted, it may be 
eauly elevated to the height of twenty-five feet 

or 
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or more. Hie flowem are of ft beautifbl ted^ 
tinged widi crimfbn and purple ; the leaves, a fine 
deep green, htrse, and nearly round. The flowers 
appear before the leaves are expanded, and, in well- 
grown trees, are (o numerous as almoft to oftver 
the branches, which renders it one of the greateft 
beauties of the (pring. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXOI. 
The £LDER TREE. 

/f Defer iption of its Flower ,ank$eei. 



I \ 



. I 
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!^if f^wef has a fmall permanent en^kment tf 
me leaf ^ cut into five parts i it. has ow; 'concave v)beei' 
fbaped . j^tfih cut inth^ye oh^tu/t fegmeiU's at the brim^ 
vjbick are refiexed^ andpye awl-fbapedftamw the 
length of the petalfjermsflated hji rounJ^ fummits^ 
nvhicb are an oval germin fituated under the flower^ 
iaving no ftyk^ in % room of which is.^fweiKng^ 
crowned by thref t^tufc fii^ms. the germifk after- 
viardhecomesa rounSjb , berry with ont; cell^ including 
, Shree angular feeds. . . 
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H 1 S; tree is fcarcely ever planter but for the 
,^.^ 4kke of its, b^^i^ «of wjhuch ibme make 
vf'm^j^ well as uie.thepr ior othdr^j^^^ y}^ 

It has oihct good qvuditieaiiixii recommead^ than 
thefej £br.iti.colU barren cTioiates and/ibilkit ber 
comes ft T^uable pi^« 
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. r. ft wijigrow apia^gl;i^/a^ in wet and dry, cold. 
1^^ ^«?Pt iMi4.ip4ecd.jn ?1I kindsof. jToils, and in 
the^nin^ft fprbiddi^ utuatiops, :Wbere. thprns and 
the better kinds ofnedge plants will not! Xn^ed^ 
and with no other trouble than letting flakes ih the 
earth, of four, five, or fix years growth, and about 
three feet high, planted a foot deep, and about a 
foot afunder, and in three years you will have 
hedges, that will refill the wildell cattle, and by 
tlicir- warmth, much improve the ground. Thefe 
hedges teing cut clofe to their trunks every third 

or 
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or fourth year, they will branch out more nu- 
meroufly tbaa evect and , aflford ^ cpnftant fup- 
ply of fuel; which, in' ntariy Ihudtions, will 
proveaJ>leffi^g.tothe^jx^r^i^h^hatants. it might 
allbbeiifed to niuch idvanfetgein better fituations, 
where j)lanjations of ^he moft valuable Foreft-trees 
are intfetrded, by plani^rig tKferh in thick '^Knes in 
.the rnqft expofed place3^ of the field, wjiere^^ by 
^eir qtildt' ^gbwth, tfiey W6\iia atffoM i)n>tb{^ion 
agaij^ ttfi«)p<iftttoii& atid ffoftjT #indi* ^*hd ' iifehly 
tonttibriti? to the (^i^f ""^Ai^ntt oFiteA'-pUn^ 
t^tiotts i ^d ihe^ Elddfs inisy^ l^^vltiVaV &y dc- 
^ *ti{56s,astlifcbthtef trecS^-idi^ftfc^ "•• - • 
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white flowers in ipring, and put^e bfeititt iilau* 

lereeable effeft in lawns, cli 





-of^d^ propijr riourffhMdit^V P^^^ ^ 

be placed in any great nunite "liear tiftfr fl#dlffi^ 

as the ftrong fcent ^ejpitted. from their ^flowers 



pofed 
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A Letter from Mk dbrifiapber Gullet toM^ttbe^ 
Mdty\ M.JUf. Sec. R. S.,bn the Mfe^s (?/ fi l> 

* D fe R, in prefervifii t^ronjuin^ Plants film fn- 
/e£ts and Flies.— Fr^ ^*?. Pbrtojhpincal iYanfat- 

' ' tionit ' " . * ' 
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S I R, 
is H dXJi.T5 rtot ]pifefu Afe to trotiSe "yofo^ us st 



letter^ ^^ * 

great pUbffc utiiftf^. It rektes to^ tlic ettei^te olF 
Eldet, ift tte prefemtto^n tJiF^differcat croj>^, &c. 



■:.' .: 
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' ife; hi' jpfefea^Httg taSbage plantsr fi-oiji Ifeffig 
icateft^<kAag6dbyt^^^ v. .' , 



iza. In pr^mtiflg. 'bRgHrs, and lhi|ir^i9feas tm 






I.) 



^d- Ift-^he pfefeWS^'^f yifops tjt Vfieai from 
^e yenoivs, and oirtiw dcfthiftive irtfd^; • 



I . . •. » 



■ 4.i\i. Ate) in ia'tifig crbps of TtWhs ftfXja ihc 






ill:.: jt Vgii? led ioijfyliitt^i^ 
derfei^'hbW 'difagre^aW *id'Ofiferfiveicfijilf olfa\i- 
tory nerves the effluvia emitted by rbuiiti'of gftstti 
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the cabbage plants well, but fo gently as not to hurt 
them, juft as the butterflies firft appeared ; from 
which'ttme, for thefe two funamers, though the but- 
terflies would hover and flatter round them lik^ 
gnomes or fylphs, yet I could never fee one pitchy 
nor was there I believe a fingle caterpillar blown, 
after the plants were fo whipt ; though an adjoin- 
ing bed was infefled as ufual. 

2d. Reflecting on the eflfefts Istbove^rtlehtioned, 
and coniidenng blights as chiefly and .^e^nerally oc* 
cafioned by fmall fliea^ and niinute infedls, whole 
or^^s are proportioiaably finer than the^ormer, I 
whipt the limbs of a wall plum-tree, as. high as I 
CQUI4 reach ; the leaves of which were preferved 
green,^ flourifliing, aiid unhurt, while thofe not fix 
inches .higher, and ftopjk thence upwards, were 
blighted, flinvelled up, and full of worms. Some 
of thefe laft I afterwards reftored by w^hipping 
and tying. up fpme Elder in their branche. It mufl: 
be liottd, that this tree was in full bloflbin at the 
time of whipping, which was much too late, as it 
(ho^ld have been done once or twice, before the 
bloflbm appeared. But! conclude from the whole, 
that if ah' infufion of Elder was made in a tub of 
. wat^r, fo that the water might; be flirongjy impreg- 
nated therewith, and then fprinkled over the tree, 
by a hand engine, once every week or fortnight, it 
would , efFeftually anfwer every purpofe that could 
be wiriied, without ajny poflible rifle of hurting the 
bloflbm^ or fruit. 

'• • ■ .■ 't ' -'•■...• 

Jd. What the farmers call the yellows in wheat, 
which they confider as a kind of rhildpw, is in 
faa,.as 1 haye no doybt but you well knpVv> occa- 
fioned by a fniall yellow fly with blue wings, about 
the iize of a gnat. This blows in the ^ar of the 

com, 
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corn, and produces a worm, iaimoil: tnvifible 10 the 
naked eye ; but, being feen through a pocket mi-- 
crofcope, it appears a large yello* ma^ot, of the 
colour and glofs of amber, and is fo prolific, that 
1 counted very diftindtly 41 living yellow mag- 
gots or infers, in the huik of one (ingle gftiiD of 
wheat, a number fufficient to eat up and deitroy the 
corn in a whde ear. I intended to have tried the 
following experiment iboner ; but the dry hot wea» 
thcr brought on the corn tafter than was expedtcd^ 
k had got into fine bloflbm before! had an oppor* 
tunity of perfecting my intention ; however, the 
next morning at day-break, twoof my fervants took 
two bufhes of Elder, and wexit one on each fide of 
the ridge, from end to end, and (b back again,^draw- 
ing die Elder over the ears of com, of fudi field} as 
were not too far advanced in bloflbm. I expe£i« 
ed, that the ^ difegreeable effiuyia of the Elder, 
would eflfedually jn-event thcrfe files, fi'om pitching 
their tents iti fo noxious a fituation ; nor Was I dil^ 
appointed, for I am firmly perfuaded that no fiiesi 
pitched or blowed on the com after it had been 
ftruck. But I had the mortification of obferving, 
the evening before it was ftruck, that the flies were 
already on the corn, (fix, feven, or eight, on a fingle 
ear) fo that what damage had happened, was done 
before the operaticMi took place 5 for, on examin* 
itog it the following week, I found the com, which 
had been ftruck, much more free of the yel- 
lows, than what had not. I have, therefore, no 
doubt, but that, had the operation been per- 
formed fooner, the com would have remained to-. 
tally dear and untouched. However fimple the 
proceis, I flatter myfelf, it bids fair to preferve the 
<iorn from deftruftion, as this fmall infeft is its 
greateft enemy. One of thofe yellow flies, laid 
eight or ten eggs of an oblong (hape on my 
- K thum^ 
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thumb, only while on the wing to crofs three or 
four ridges, which were only difcoverabie by view- 
ing them with a pocket microfcope. 

4th. Whole crops of turnips are frequently des- 
troyed, • by being bitten by fome ihfedt ; this I 
flatter myfelf might be effedually prevented, by 
having an Elder bufli fpread,.{b as to cover the 
breadth of a ridge, and drawn once forward and 
backward, by a man over the young turnips. I am 
confirmed in this opinion, for having drawn an El- 
der bufh over a bed of young collyflower plants^ 
which the flie had attacked, and would have totally 
deftroyed, had I not.yfed the Elder. 

In fupport of. my bpinioil, I beg leave to mn- 
tion the following fafty from very credible informa* 
tion ; about eight or nine years ago, this country 
wai5 fo infefted with cock chafers or oakwebs, that 
in many parifties they eat up every thing green, 
but Elder. In this general devaftajion, a thought 
occurred to me, whether the Elder^ now efl;eeme!ij 
noxious and ofFenfive, * may not be one day feen 
entwined in the branches of our fruit trees,' in or- 
der to preferve their fruit from deftruftion by in- 
lefts : And whether the fame means^ which pro- 
duced thefe feveral eflfeds, might not be extended 
to a great variety of other caf^s, in the prefervatioa 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

The dwarf Elder (Ebulus), I apprehended emit^ 
a more ofFenfive effluvia than the common Elder^ 
therefore muft be preferable for this operation. 

On mentioning my obfervations of the effefts of 
Elder on corn crops, to.Sir Ricjiard William Bamp- 
fylde, he perfiiaded me to publifb them, which de- 
termined 
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termined me to tranfmit them to the fociety incor- 
porated for promoting the knowledge of natural 
things, as well as ufeful experiiti^its, in which they 
have fo happily and amply fucceeded, to the un- 
fpeakable advantage ai^d improvement of the 
world, which has occafioned me to trouble you. 

I have the honour 

to fubfcribe myfelf, 

. * 

Sir, your moft obedient/ 

and humble fervant, 



CHR. GULLETT. 



^ fo Dr. Matyy 
Secretary to tbt 
Royal Society. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
TAB TACAMAHACA TREE. 

• 

A /pedes of the Poplar^ wbofe leaves are almoji 
heart'Jbapedy boary, on their outer Jide^ and the inner 
of a dark green. See Pophr tree^ for a defcription- 
if the flower y iSc. 

THIS tree grows fpontaneoufly on the con- 
tinent of America, where the inhabitant? 
wound their ftems in the fpring, from whence 
flows a balfam, much efleemed by the phy ficians in 
thofe countries ; this tree is fufficiently hardy to 
bear our fevereft winters. 

It is eafily propagated by cuttings, planted about 
the middle of February, in a rich mellow earth, (had- 
ed from the mid-day iiin, and watered in dry wea* 
ther, where^ in one year, if the cuttings are ftrong, 
they will grow upwards of three feet. 

m 

The fucceeding February, remove thefe cut- 
tings to a nurfery of a pretty deep foil ; finooth 
the extremities of their roots ; cut off the ftrong 
fide branches, and plant them in rows, three feet 
diftant, and eighteen inches afunder in the row| 
give them a plentiful watering ; keep the ground 
dean ; dig between the rows in autimin % and let, 
them continue in this nurfery two or three years,^ 
when they may be tranfplanted to the places wherc^ 
they are intended to remain. 

This is a quick-growing graceful plant, and juft^ 
1^ claims a place in the wildeniefs^ or other orna- 
mental 
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mental i^antations. The leaves are long, thidc^ and 
of a bright (hining green, with their under fides of 
a lively filvcr hue, which, when waving with the 
wind, makes an agreeable diverfity* The buds are 
covered with a dark glutinous baliam, which fmells 
very ftrong, and adheres to the ^gers on touching 
them ; they are of the number of the earlieft plants 
diat give us notice of the approach of ^ring. They 
will grow in any ordinary foil, but moft afrc£t that 
which is mellow and deep. Where tbeiie are any 
void ipace$ in the wildemefs, occafioned by the 
death of any of your trees^ thts plant fufiered to 
grow in its natural fiate, (which is tbidcand bu(hy) 
will Iboner fupply tfaefe defe^tei than moft otfaets. 
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EVERGREENS. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
The pine TREE. 

\ 
I 

A Defer iption of its Flonver and Seed. 

^be male flowers are colleHed in a fcaly conical 
huncby tbey have no petals^ but many ftaminaj wbicb 
are connehed at th^r bafe^ but divided at tbe topy 
terminated by ereCl fummits ; tbefe are included in 
tbe fcaleSy wbicb fupply tbe want of petals and em- 
palements. ^be female flowers are colleHed in a com- 
mon oval cone^ and ft and at a diftance from tbe male on 
tbe fame tree. Under eacbfcale of tbe cone is pro* 
duced two flowers^ wbicb banje no petals y but a f mall 
germin fupporting an awUJbaped ftyle^ crowned by a 
Jingle ftigma. Tbe germin afterward becomes an ob- 
long oval nut J crowned witb a wingj included in tbe 
rigid fcale of tbe cone. 



Tbe S p £ c I s s are : 



• • 



I. The Scotch Pine, commonly called the Scotch 

Fir Tree. 
ft. The manured Pine Tree. 

3. The Pinaster, or wild Pine Tree. 

4. The large Stone Pine Tree, 

5. The fmdller Stone Pine Tree. 

6. The Clufter Pine Tree. 

7. The Eaftem Pine Tree. 

8. The Swamp Pine Tree, with long narrow 

leaves. 

0. The 
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9. The Jerfey Pine Tree. 

10. The Virginian Pine Tree, vrith long nar- 

row leaves, ancf a rough cone. 

11. The Virginian Pine, commonly called the 

Frankincence JQhee. 

12. The New England Pine Tree. 

THERE are many other forts of Pines menti- 
oned by different authors on Gardening and 
Botany; but thefe, from experience, and what 
obfervations I have been capable of making, are 
moft worthy of general culture, in the climate of ^ 
Great-Britain. 

I. (hall begin with defcribing the common 'me- 
thod of cultivating the Scotch Pine or Fir, in 
Scotland, by which many millions are annually 
raifed and planted out amongft us ; and then, with 
as much brevity as poffible, lay before you fuch 
hints, as I have found to be an improvement on this 
praftice. 

The ufual way is, to gather their cones in win- 
ter, and fow the feed about the end of April or 
the beginning of May ; but as at that feafon of 
the year, the fun has not power fufficient to open 
the cones, they are obliged to lay them before 
a hot fire, or upon a kiln, which, if not done with 
great caution, and the heat made very nioderate, 
they totally deftroy a great part of the feed, or 
at all events, much weaken it. A little obferva- 
tion, and lefs philofophy, will be fufficient to fliow 
this pradtice is oppofite to nature^ and very pre- 
judicial to vesetatioUy ai$ is the general manner 
of fowing the feed, which is extremely thick, on 
beds of well-prepared earth, and covered about a 

K 4 . quarter 
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quarter of an inch deep^ where they artf to it* 
main two years. 

Such as are not purchafed^ from the feed-bed, 
the gardeners remove to the nurfery, where they 
are alfo planted very thick, and from thence fold 
the next or the following year, as the demand hap- 
pens to be for them. 

Much the greater number of Scotch Firs arc 
planted out in Scotland, from the feed-bed, and 
fuch are generally (though very injudicioufly) 
* chofen from the moft hungry barren foils, and 
bleak cxpofed fituations, when, from the natu- 
ral hardinefs of the plant, in kindly moift fea* 
fons^ they frequently grow;* but, ihould the fol- 
lowing May, be attended with cold withering 
frofty winds, and June with a drought, (a circum<» 
ftance, from fatal experience, we too often find to 
happen in this climate,) they generally perifti. 

This, however, though too frequent, is not u- 
civerfaUy the prafticc^ as feveral gentlemen, of 
knowledge and experience in gardening, plant great 
numbers of them /rom the nurfery, at three and 
four years old, when, if they have been tolerably 
well cultivated, it muft be a very bad foil and fea* 
Con indeed, if they do not fucceed. 

Such is the common method of propagating this 
plant : It remains I (hould diredi: its culture, in the 
way I have fucceededi with more than the common 
fucceis. 

I have obferved, that the feed of this tree \& 
rarely, if ever, procured in full perfedtion, and that 
from the pra^ice^ I haye juft mentioned, of curing 

the 
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Ac feed. This evil is only to be prevented, 
by not gadiering the cones before they are fully 
Tipe, and to obtain from them the feed, without 
committing any violence on them. 

TThe cones of the Scotch Pine, like thofe of the 
Larch, advance in maturity during the whole win- 
ter, and like therp, fliould not be gathered until 
fpring, jthough their fubfequent nianagement is 
much more fimple, being with more eafe divefted 
cf their covering. 

Let the cones therefore be gathered in M^rch or 
April, from the faireft and moft fiourifliing trees 
of the red kind, (Cuch as have fallen from them, 
are the bed) to be kept in a dry place until June^ 
July, or Auguft, as the weather fooner or later be- 
comes warm : At the moli favourable of thefe fea- 
ibns, fpread them on a mat or cai^vaf^, expofed to 
the fun during the heat of the day, take them un- 
der cover in the evening, and proted them con- 
stantly from the rain and dews. In a few days the 
cones will expand, and the feed rattle within them: 
When in this date, put them in a wirefieve, and 
(hake them over a cjoth, to receive the feed . that 
will fall by this operation ; repeat the fpreading 
of the cones in the mid-day fun for feveral days, 
as well as (baking tbem in the fieve, until on o- 
pening fome of the cones,, you find they contain no 
more feed that are {dump and frelh. Having thus 
procured th^ feed, let it be kept in boxes or bags, 
in a dry room, until the feafon of fowiiig. * 

By colledting your feed in this manner, you will 

* have them unhurt, ripe and generous, a pQund of 

which will rai& more plants, than fix of that ufu- 

ally 
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ally bought from the feed-gatherers : Nor is even 
this the greateft advantage ; for every gardener 
knows, (or at leaft ought to know) that on the 
good quality of the feed, depends the future luxu- 
riant growth of the plant, for a difeafed or a weak 
parent, is not likely to produce a healthy and vigo- 
rous offspring. It is much to be wiflied, this cir- 
cumftance was more attended to, than it ufually is, 
both in the animal and vegetable creation. 

I (hall proceed to dire£t that management of 
the feed, from which I have found uncommon fuc- 
cefs^ in the culture of this ufeful plant ; and the 
public may be aflured, I (hall not advance any thing 
on this fubjedl, the benefit of which, I have not been 
fully fenfible of, from long and frequent prac- 
tice. 

From fowing the Fir feed fo late in the feafon, 
as they commonly do, they do hot appear above 
ground, until the weather comes in warm, when 
the greateft drought ufually begins in this country ; 
from this circUmftance they muft either be regu- 
larly watered, or whole quarters of them will 
perifh in a few days. Every nurferyman of the 
leaft obfervation muft acknowledge this, as it has 
happened often within thefe twenty years paft ; and 
we need go no farther back than the year 1771^ 
for a fatal inftance, when not only the Scotch 
Firs, but all the other eVergreen tree-feeds were 
burnt up, and in many fituations even water- 
ing did not preferve them. This is not the only 
misfortune that frequently attends late fowing: 
There is another, and . a very great one, that 
neither a kindly feafon, nor a good foil, wifl* 
prevent, that is, the fmall growth of the plants ; 

from 
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from which, if the fucceeding winter proves fevere, 
the greateft part of them will either be killed, or 
forced out of the ground. 

To prevent thefe frequent misfortunes* I advife 
fowing the feed about the middle of March, or 
as foon after as the land is dry, and the weather 
favourable, in (hady borders of generous loofe 
mould, at the rate of a pound of gcx)d feed, to a 
bed of fixty feet long, by three and a half broad. 
A covering of about a quarter of an inch thick, 
will be fufficient for the plants to fpring through ; 
but fliould they be covered at firft to the depth of 
half an inch, juft as the feed begins to vegetate, 
half of the quantity may be gently raked off, with a 
ftiort toothed rake, which will be a material im- 
provement, as by it the furface, which otherwife 
would have been hard and battered, will be render- 
ed loofe and mellow, remove every obftrudion, and 
encourage the plants to make their appearance. 
This circumftance is not fufficiently attended to, 
notwithftanding its importance in the culture of 
plants, and ftiould not only be pradlifed with all 
the evergreen tribe, but indeed \yith all tree-feeds 
in general, as it greatly increafes their number, 
and accelerates both their prefent and future 
growth. Many thdufands of plants, in ftiff ground, 
and in dry feafons, are fmothefed, being unable 
to make their way through a hide-bound furface ; 
and however general this ncgled, it is too obvious 
to require any further explanation, as every gar- 
dener of common fenfe,andthe le^ attention, muft 
plainly perceive, that the precaution recommend- 
ed, is affifting nature m her operations. 

I muft likewife obferve here, an almoft univer- 
fal error in the fowing thefe feeds, which is, that 

if 
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if the nurferyman has them not as thick as a bed 
of Creffes, he efteems them an infufficient crop. 
This^ however, is a moft barbarous and even diC- 
honeil pradtice, and the bad eflfedts of it h^ve, 
more than any other circumftance I know, re- 
tarded the fuccefs of our plantations. The plants 
thus raifed, are ftarved and dwarfifh, and, for 
want of air, rendered fo tender, as often to pe- 
fifb, with the firft h^rd weather; or if, from 
fome favourable circumflances in the foil, or 
fituation of the place, they ftiould live, their 
(hoots are poor and languid, their roots carro- 
ty and with bad fibres; in which ilate they .will 
continue for a while, until cut ofFby a hard winter. 
Many gentlemen, who have purchaied large quan- 
tities of firs raifed in this manner, imported -from 
the north of Scotland, and ibid for lefs than half 
the price of good plants, have paid dear for 
their intended frugality, and are now but too 
fenfible of the truth of what is here obferved. 
Nor is this pradtice confined to the north of Scot- 
land only ; for, lam forry to find, it has ev<en reach- 
ed the capital of the kingdom, where feveral people 
have darted up, and ailumed the character of nur« 
ferymen, unbred to, and unknowing in the meaneft 
branches of gardening. Thefe pretenders have a- 
dopted the fyflern of their more northern brethren^ 
and impofe on the ignorant and unwary, by felling 
iheir fufFocated tradi, (which they may well do,) 
under the rate of good jdants ^ whenod they have 
injured the fair-dealing intelligent nurferyman, 
whofe heart difclaims receiving money by fb iniqui- 
tous a practice, which would not only countera(% the 
improvement of his country, but difcourage ti^ 
fpirit of improvement fo liberally carrying on^ not 
k(s for the pleaiurepfgentlcmea<^ property, tbaa 
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die giving employment to the lower clafs of people 
This honeft information, it is hoped, will not be un- 
attended to, by fuch gentlemen, as may engage 
in the improvement of their eftates, in this way^ 

As foon a$ the plants begin to appear above 
mound, (hould the weather prove dry,. and without 
Soft, let them be watered in the mornings early^ 
once every four or five days, for five or fix week% 
by which time they will have acquired fufficient 
toots to continue them growing vigoroufly the re- 
maining part of the fummer, and require no fui;- 
ther labour^ than to keep them clear of weeds. 

From the beginning or the middle of the fol- 
lowing Apriljtrapfplantthem from the feed-bed(cut- 
ting away a little of their downright roots) toothof 
fliady well-prepared borders, plant them in row« 
fifteen inches afunder^ and fix or feven in the row^ 
luid give them three or four plentiful waterings^ 
and foon after planting, fliould the weather require 
it. The fuccecding Odober jjpd March, Ipade over 
the ground between the rows, which will encou- 
rage the fpreading of their fibres, here let them re- 
main two years from their removal; at which 
time, thefe plants (from this culture,) will have 
Hich abundance of roots, with bodies fo thick and 
well-proportioned, that they will encounter all dif- 
ficulties, and fucceed in the worft foils, and coldeft 
^tuations, much better than feedlings. 

For the purpofe of giving fpeedy (helter to 
plantations of the finer trees, by large firs, let 
thefe plants be again removed to another, nurfery,, 
and planted in rows, three feet afunder^ and eigh- 
teen inches in the row, where, after ftanding two 
years longer, and digging the ground ^as formerly^. 

they 
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they will tranfplant with abfolute fafety, and grow 
as freely, as the younger plants, notwithllanding 
the general prejudice that has been conceived a- 
gainft the old Scotch Fir, which has been occa- 
fibned, by their not being feafonably tranfplant- 
cd, and otherwife properly cultivated. 

In removing thefe plants, either from the feed- 
bed, or from pne nurfery to another, I muff ad- 
vife that a fimple and eafy precaution, may nevec 
be negledted, whiqh is, to have ftanding by you, a 
tub with water and earth, mixed to fuch a confift- 
cnce, as that a confiderable quantity of it, will 
adhere to the roots of the plants, when immerfed 
in it : The moment they are raifed, let them be 
plunged in the tub, as deep as they ftood in the 
ground, to continue for feveral hours, when 
they will have imbibed a quantity of moifture 
iufficient, to enable them to continue in a grow- 
ing ftate, and relift the drought till they have 
ftruck root, when they will fhift for themfelves. 
By attending to this practice, I have often fuc- 
ceeded, in the removd of Firs in unfavourable fea- 
fons; but when it has been negleded, th^y have 
been generally cut off. 

Though I have recommended the removal of 
the Scotch Fir or' Pine, at a year old, yet I mean 
it (hould be underftood, under certain reftri<fti- 
ons, and only pradtifed, when the feed is early 
fown on a good foil, as here diredted, and when 
from a favourable feafon, they have become well-:, 
grown plants ; but if otherwife, and thefe rules have 
not been attended to, but on thecontrary the ground 
poor, the fowing late, and too thick, the plants will be 
fmall, ftuiited, and unable to bear tranfplanting^ 
fp muff of courfe remain another year ; but even 
then, they will be much infpripr, to thofe of a year 
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old, fown feafpnably on good land and moderately 
thin. There is but one retnedy that I know of, for 
the recovery of thick-fown and ftunted plants, 
which is, to go over the beds #arefully when a 
year old, and thin them (b as to leave the re- 
mainder at proper diftances. This, perhaps, a gen- 
tleman may prevail oix his gardener to do, but I 
fear it will be but ill reliftied by the nurferyman, 
who regards his crop more for number, than its 
value in goodnefs, as by the practice here re- 
commended, a great number of flerile plants are 
to be caft away^ in order to procure fome good 
pnes. 

It has been loiig difputed, whether there are 
more forts than one of the Scotch Pine or Fir^ 
,and it is generally afferted, that the difference 
we find in the wood, when cut down and po-? 
liflied, is only owing to the age of the tree, or 
the quality of the foil, where it grew; but this 
aflfertion I am obliged to believe is not juft, and 
proceeds from the want of fufficient obfervation^ 
as I have feen many Fir trees cut down of equal 
age in the fame fpot, where fome were white and 
ipungy, and others hard, which is conclufivc to 
me, that there are two diftindl fpecies of them ^ 
and indeed t;he difference of colour may be eafily 
difcovered, by any one who walksthrough a newly- 
pruned plantation, even of young trees. But hav- 
ing dwelt fufficiently long on the Scotch Pine, it 
may be neceflary to confider fomeof the other forts, 
and thefe the moft beautiful kinds of the Pine tribe. 

» 

The fecond, third, fourth, fifth,.fixth, fcventb, 
and eighth forts, may all be propagated after the 
iame]^ manner. Thofe have carroty deep roots, 
with few fibres, which makes it indifpenfibly ne- 
f effary, to rempve them at one year old, when their 

roots 
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K>ots arc tender, and will more readily admit of 
being (hortened,tban when older, very few of them 
fucceeding after their removal from the feed-bed a- 
bove that age. This being the cafe, you muft endea- 
vour to render the plants as ilrong as pdlible the 
firft year. The feeds of thefe Pmes do not rife 
©ear fo foon as thofc of the Scotch, therefore they 
may with fafety be fown a fortnight earlier, that 
is, about the beginning of March. Thus fowtng 
them as early as the feafon will permit, is the 
dniy certain way of procuring ftrcmg plants. The 
ground then being prepared in a fcady weH-fhel- 
tered fituation, fow the feed in (hallow drills made 
with your hands, a foot afuqder, and OKxlerately 
thin in the drill. This indeed will employ much 
more ground than lowing them in beds, but the 
far better quality of the plants will outwci^ 
that coiifideratfon ; for, as moft of the Pines 
come up, with heavy tops and flender bodieff^ they 
are equally fubjc<5t to be daflled to pieces, by the 
winter's winds and rains, or forced out of the 
ground by the frofts ; but by this method of fow- 
mg, the earth can be drawn up to the plants with a 
imali hoe, from time to time, fo as to fecure them 
from the feverities of an ordinary feafbn. 

The next fpring, when the buds begin to fwell, 
raife the plants, cut away a Kttle from the ex- 
tremit}^ of their downright roots, and obferve im- 
mediately to inunerfe them in the water and earth 
fome hours, as diredted for the. Scotch Pine : then 
plant them in a fheltered (hady border in drilli^ cut 
out with a fpade, at eighteen inches afunder, and 
feven or eight in the drill ; water them at 
planting, and continue to do fo moderately, as the 
weather may require, until you fee them in a free 
growing ftatc; let them remain here two years, 

taking 
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taking caire to keep the ground dean and mellow 
in the furface, and fpade it over between the 
lines in autumn and fpring. 

The four kinds laft mentioned, are fomewhat 
more tender for two or three years, but will after- 
wards bear very well the greateft feverity of our 
winters: I would therefore advife their being 
ifown in pots of fine rich loofe earth, and to 
be protected from the fun in fummer, and all vi- 
olent rains, but to expofe them to the fun during 
the winter and early fpring months^ under the pro- 
tection of a frame without glafles, over which a, 
mat may be occafionally thrown in fevere weather, 
which muft regularly be removed on its becoming 
temperate. 

The following ipring, a« foon as the buds be- 
gin to fwell, plant ttem either within an old 
frame without glafles, or in a bed arched o- 
ver with hoops, to admit of beingcovercd with 
mats in bad weather. In thefe m^s or frames, 
place them in lines a foot afunder, and feven or 
eight inches in the lines: for five or fix >yeeks af- 
ter planting, let them be Ihaded firom the mid-day 
fun, until well eftablifhed, and in a free-growing 
ilate, after which they will require no other atten- 
tion than to be taken care of in ftormy weather, 
and that only after the firft year from their remo- 
val, as, in the month of May of the fecopd, the 
frames may be taken away during the fummer, 
to be replaced in winter, but not covered, unlefs in 
a very fevere ftorm, 

From thefe' quarters all the Pines may be re- 
moved the fucceeding fpring, to where they are 
iQtQt)ded to remain, in large plantations ^ bat 

L for 
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for imaller defigns, and for an immediate (how, 
they may be tranfplanted with fafety, at the 
height of fix or feven feet, and even larger, if 
they have been tranfplanted every fecond year, 
and cultivated as here diredted. 

The firft mentioned feven kinds are inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, and delight in a hard 
rocky foil^ the next four forts af^dt a deep and» 
moift ground; and. the New-England Pine, the 
mod beautiful of all the tribe, loves a generous, 
deep foil, but not wet, either naturally protedtcd 
from violent ftorms, or under the cover of fomc 

{>lantation, otberwife, as it advances in height, it 
ofes its ihining verdure, and beconies ragged and 
iinfightly; but interfperfed with other trees, in a 
foil it loves, and at a proper diftance from them, 
it grows luxuriantly in this climate, and will ibon 
become a noble plant, tt is the moft patient of all 
the Pines in tranfplanting, either young or old, 
as its roots tend Ids downward, but produce 
abundance of fpreading fibres. I have remov- 
ed them at twelve feet bi^ with the greateft fuc« 
cefs, though even thefe had not foeeti cultivated as 
I have directed for that purpofe. 

The ufes of the timber of the Scotch Pine arc 
univerfally known. All the other kiiids are dofcr, 
harder, and more lafting : But that of the New- 
England is much more beautifol and valuable than 
any of the other foj-ts^ it is of a dsirker cobur, 
polifhes very (mooth^ «ad has fome xetemblance of 
Cedar, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
The F I R TREE. 

A Dejcription of its Flower and Seed. 

The male flowers are difpofedin a loofe hunch ^ hav- 
ing no cproHa, but tHany ftamina^ joined in form of 
a column at their hafe^ but feparate above^ having 
ere£l fummits . The female flowers are, colleiled in an 
oblong coMy each fcale including two^ which have no 
corolla J a Jmall germin with a Jingle ftigma ; thefe 
arefuccieded by mentbranaceouS: winged feeds. 

The S p E c i.p fi are: 

1. The Norway, or Spri^yj^ Fir Tree. 

2. The bteck Afoew^n.Spra^c Fir Tre e . 

5. The 5¥hite AmiBH^ica^} S^ice Fir Tree. 
4. The Silyer Fir Tre e.u 

. 5. The Balm of Gilead Fir Tre e. 

6. The Hemlock Spruce Fir Tree. 

• * ' t ^ '■ * . - 

/Tp* HOUGH all-the wxiters on gardening I 
X ^"havc read, mafee ag «jftterjal diftiniStipn in 
rowing ori in the fiiture quU^e of the Fir from the 
iP!ne-tree,\yet, fr6m niy.cejrtai^ experience^ a very 
differcat piaidice ovighi f e be pbferved^ parricular* 
ly, with fomfe of the forts, nod ihat for tha moft ob- 
viousire^fiias. • The ¥imi \h^ , New-En^ad only 
excepted, have downright roots with few fibres. 
Thefe roots, at tranfplanting, muft neceflarily be 
reduced, ;Whtch, if dcfae.;^«ri;Aey beconne hard 
and woody,. wjH deftroy 'th^fgrtateft part of them. 
The roots of the Fir tree, on the contrary, fpread 

h z near 
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pear the furfacc, produce abundance of fibres, and 
lio not the firft year grow to near the fize of the 
Pine in general ; froni hence, I think, nature plain- 
ly points out to us, the propriety of the next two 
years culture in the feniinary, and even with ad- 
vantage, which, to the Pine would prove deftruc* 
tive : I fhall therefore defcribe the praftice I have 
found moft fuccefsful. 

About the middle of March, fow the firft, fe- 
cond, and third forts on beds, in a (hady well-lhel- 
tered border, but much thinner than the Pines, as 
they ve to remain two years. 

The three remaining forts do not rife by a fort- 
night at leaft, as Toon as they do ; and as they make 
very little progrefe the firft year, every art and 
means of induftry fliould be ufcd to promote their 
growth, otherwife many of them will be forced 
put of the ground, and the weaker plants entire- 
ly killed, fhould the following winter prove fe- 
vere. The beft fecurity againft all thefe common 
acci(icnt8 is to fow early, therefore, let them be 
Ibwn a fortnight fooner than the three preceding 
kinds, that is, by the beginning of March, pro- 
vided the weather will permit The ground in* 
tended to receive the feed of thefe plants, cannpt 
be too rich in its firft ftate, or too finely prepared ^ 
it muft alfo be loofe and dry, which, if not origi- 
nally of that quality, muft be rendered fo, by mix- 
ing with it fand, and elevating the beds fix or feven 
inches aboye the alleys, the better to carry ofF any 
moifture, 

♦ * » ' 

The Balm of Gilead^ and Hemlock Stpruce, are 
g little tenderer at firft^^ th^ii the other forts, and 

win 
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wiJI be much aided in their growth, if the beds are 
hcx)pcd over, and covered with mats for five or fix 
weeks, after the plants appear above ground, both 
in the middle of the day when the fun is warm, and 
at night when the air is cold or frofty • and, du- 
ring that time, ^hey will require a gentle watering 
every fecond evenings when rain has not falleti. 

On fowing the feed of the different kinds of Firs^ 
negleft not to prefs down the beds with the back 
of a fpade. This makes the furface fmooth and 
level, prevents the feed from being irregularly 
fcattered, on drawing on the earth with the rake, 
and is in feveral other refpefts of advantage^ 

As thcfe plants bring up the hulk of the feed on 
their tops, the fmall birds, who are very fond of 
them, will deftroy the greateft part, if they ai-c 
not protected. The beft method I know of, is to 
procure a parcel of old fifliing nets, to fpread over 
the beds, Supported by cuttings of copfe-wood, or 
the prunings of trees^ laid acrofs flakes ^ the nets 
for this purpofe, are to be purchafed at any fea* 
port, for a mere trifLe* 

In the autumn after fowing^ go over. your beds, 
and, with your fingers, carefully pick off all mofly 
hard-crufled particles^ replacing them with an e^* 
qual quantity of the riciief): bcft prepared foil } 
over which fift fome chafli or" rather faw-dufl that 
has lain fome time, and has lofl its fiery quality. 
This will keep the plants warm, and prevent the 
ground from fwelling with the frofl, which, if it 
does, is apt to cafl them up : It will likewife be 
neceflary in hard frofi or violent rains, to throw a 
mat over the two laft kinds, but to be regularly 
uncovered in mild weather. 

L 3 I^ 
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In the fucceeding fpring^ and during the mondis 
of May and June, the plants will be much invi- 
gorated by frequent waterings, and in autumn let 
the beds be treated as juft diredled ; for though 
the feedlings are fiom this time until the fprtng in 
a ftate of reft, and can, from no culture, be 
affifted in their growth until its return, yet the 
mufty parts contrafted on the furface, muft be 
carefully taken off, otherwife the winter rains will 
wafti them into the beds, which will contaminate 
them, and communicate a difeafe to. the plants^ 
from which they will very flowly recover* This 
circumftance, though in general little attended 
to, is yet of the greateft importance to all feedling 
trees. 

In the fpring, when the plants are two years 
old, and their buds begin to fweU, let them be 
removed from the feed-bed, and treated as has 
been directed for the Pines of one years growth j 
i>ut as all the different kinds will tranfplant, at a 
confiderable fize, with the greateft fuccefs, when 
properly managed, I fliall add a few lines on that 
lubjedl, as a nurfery of the fine kinds of firs, 
eight or ten feet high, would be a very valuable 
acquifition, either to a private gendeman, or a 
nurfery man ; and few men of fortune, I believe, 
would fcruple beftowing a little extraordinary 
expence, to cover a naked field, flielter a new 
planted garden, or sflom a new -building with 
fuch pleauBg cnmaments. 

T^efe plants, being now four yeais old, muft 
be tranfplanted to another fpot of good land, and 
placed in rows two and a half feet afunder, and 
fourteen or iixteen inches^diftant in the raw ; wa- 
ter them at planting, and continue it once a week, 
five or fix times, when rain does not fall, keeping 

the 
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the ground clear of weeds in fiimmer, and mellow 
by autumnal and fpring digging, in which fituation 
they may remain three years. 

In the following fpring, let them he again tranf- 
planted at the ufual feafon, moderately fhortening 
their ftraggling roots, and plant them in rows 
four feet afunder, and two feet in the row, here 
they are to be kept three years longer. 

But if it is defired ftill to have them yet larg- 
er, remove them once more, and plant them 
at fix feet afunder every way, to remain two 
years, but not above three •, as by this culture, 
the three firft kinds will be from fourteen to 
fixteen, and the Silver Fir from ten to twelve 
feet high. Thefe trees by this management,' will 
rife with fuch abundance of earth furrouuding 
their roots, as will prevent their receiving the 
leaft injury at removing, nor will their future 
growth, be in the fmalleft degree retarded by it. 
Particular directions for executing this operation 
is unneceffary, as the rules prefcribed for large 
Englifh Elm, and other deciduous trees, will an- 
fwer for the Pine, as well as for mod others, in 
Tefpedk to making the jpits, and preparing the foil : 
However it may be neceflary to obferve, that 
thefe, and other large Evergreens in general, re- 
quire more frequent, tho' but gentle waterings, 
at and foon after tranfplariting, than the deciduous 
kinds J — to which I muft add, that they are not 
to have a (ingle branch cut iaway at this time, but 
every operation of this fort, muft be executed the 
year before, which can be no more, than to prune 
their under-branches, to a foot or eighteen inches 
from the furface ; in which you are further to 
• proceed, when the tVees have flood two years 

L4 . longer, 
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longer, when their trunks may be further cleared, 
by annually taking away a tire of branches^ until 
their trunks are cleared(^ to the intended height, 
which I think (in woods for timber only excepted) 
ought not to be more than ten or twelve feet from 
' the furface, their greateft beauty confiding in the 
graceful wave of their luxuriant branches, from 
%ht top to near tlie fuirface of the earth. 

The three firft mentioned Spruce Firs will 
grow tolerably well in dry, gravally, or rocky 
ground, but much more affedts that of a good 
depth, though very coarfe, and fo barren as 
fcarcely to produce any vegetables. 

The Silver Fir, which I have ever thought the 
moft magnificent tree, of all the Evergreen tribe, 
that our climate produces in full perfection, 
fhould not be planted in an hot, dry, or rocky 
fituation, as in fuch they not only Soon lofe their 
top^ftioots, but their under branches become 
ragged, and, inftead of that lively fliining ver- 
dure peculiar to them, in a foil they like, they 
become of a pale languid hue ; nay I have known 
treed above twenty years planted in fuch foils, en- 
tirely deftroyed by one hot dry fummer, notwith- 
ilandinj^ they in other refpefts, were the leaft deli- 
cate of any other plant, in the choice of their 
food ; the largeft and moft flourifliing of them, I 
have ever found growing in this ifland, are gene- 
rally <Mi a four, heavy, obftinate clay, com- 
pounded of different qualities and colours ; where, 
perhaps, for the firft ten or twelve years, they will 
not advance fo faft as feveral of the other tribes ; 
yet in twenty, they will outgrow them, and con- 
tinue that advantage, until they arrive to their 
greateft magnitude. 

Thefc 
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Thefe trees, like others of the common forts, 
intended for timber, (hould not be planted toge- 
ther in thickets, as they require a free circulation 
of air, and in tliat fituation their intermingled 
branches would deftroy each other. 

The Balm of Gilead Fir, notwithftanding it is 
defcribed as growing to a large fize in America,' 
and ranked in our catalogues amongft the talleft 
trees, yet in this climate they never come to any 
;reat magnitude. 4t requires a generous deep- 
ceding foil, and flieltered fituation, to which, 
from its fingular beauty and elegance, it is juftly 
intitled, and merits our greateft attention and 
care. 

The Hemlock Spruce Fir is a pretty plant, but 
delicate, and, to fucceed well with us, muft be 
indulged with a good foil, and warm iituacion : 
It will likewife be improved, by tying its leading 
Ihoot to a flake as it advances. 

Though I have direfted the fpring, as the moft 
proper feafon for planting Firs and Fines, which, 
it certainly is for feedlings, and the tender forts, 
— ^yet I muft beg the reader's further indulgence, 
to recommend what will be found, if generally at- 
tended to, the greateft improvement ever yet 
praAifed, on moft of the Evergreen fpecies. The 
experiment is both cheap and eafy, and only 
wants to be put into execution, to recommend its 
felf to every planter in Great Britain ; which is no 
more than this, that inftead of plantbg the hardy 
kinds at a foot or more in height, as foon as they 
have perfedtcd their (hoots in fpring, to plant 
them in Auguft. For a fucceffion of years, I have 
planted many thoufands at that feafon, without 

being 
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being once difappointed in my moft fanguine ex- 
pedtations; but before this became my praAice^ 
I had great lofles in unkindly iprings, and 
dry fummers, though all poifible care had been 
taken : In this I cannot fuppofe myfelf fingu* 
lar^ and I dare fay, it has been experienced by 
every extenfivc planter, whofe fituation has been 
fimilar to mine. Though experience is. the only 
unerring guide in the purfuits of nature, yet there 
appears many natural reafpns to give the prefer* 
cnce to this feafon : The fhoots of the plants are 
now ripened, ^the ground ftill warm, and preg- 
nant with vegetation, — and by working the earth, 
that vegetation is as it were artificially put in a 
frefli and more vigorous motion, — ^and rain at this 

feafon is feldom or ever wanted; all which 

confpire, to mark it highly favourable for new 
plantations. From this happy temperature of the 
earth at this feafon, the trees ftrike root imme- 
diately, not having any thing to oppofe them 
until the approach of froft, by which time they 
will be fufficiently eftabliftied, and ftrengthened 
to refrft its power. To all thefe advantages, may 
be added that faving of time and labour, which a 
fpring operation would require, of watering, and 
particularly in the fummer months, which the 
choice of the feafon here recommended precludes. 
And to this may bt added, the opportunity given 
to attend the plantations, from the lefler number 
of operations, and diverfity of works, ncccflary in 
the autumnal, than the fpring feaibn. 

Give me leave, before I conclude this inteteft- 
ing chapter, to obferve, that I have been often 
furprifcd to find that the Scotch Pine or Fir, 
ihould be the only Evergreen ufed to any 
great extent, for every foil and fituation, though 

incapable 
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incapable oF becoming the moft defirable ~cf Fo- 
reft-trecs of this tribe. In niountainy, and rocky 
fituations, and in chalky, Tandy and gravelly foils^ 
not anj better cati be ufed ; but in hungry 
deep till, and clay, the Spruce Fir will much 
furpafs it, and is a tree of rnuch greater beauty^ 
of more valuable timber, and .propagated with 
the fame^ facility. We are very negligent of 
our tnterells, in not planting them where the 
foil invites, «nd more particularly, as they 
MTOuld contribute both to qiir pleafure and pro- 
fit, in an extenfive way, and in fituationa 
that now appear a cold and gloomy tra<5t of in- 
hofpitable land. For (belter to gardens or other 
plantations, in cold iituations, I know no plant fo 
proper, as the Norway Spruce Fir : They make 
llrong fences, and grow amazingly faft, iheep or 
cs^tle 4o not annoy them ; in luring as (bon as 
dicy begin to flioot, and the weather is moift, 
they are to be clipped thin in their tops, to corhe 
down gradually thicker, as they approach to the 
bottc»ti, wben they will continue many years 
beautiful and in full verdure, as by this form no 
part will be over*lhadowed, but all equally enjoy 
the influence of the fun and air. 

The different kinds of Firs are injured by 
Joining off their wood when old, therefore, they 
ought to be pruned when their branches are yoiing 
and tender The belt feaibn for pruning them, 
is, as foon in autumn as the fap is at reft. 
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Of SCOTCH PINES', by James Farqubarfori^ 
Efq\ of Invsrcauid. From the Appendix to Mr, 
Pennanfs late Tour in Scotland ^ introduced by the 
Publijber of this Edition. 



IT is generally believed that there are two kinds 
of Fir trees, the produce of Scotland^ viz. the 
red or refinous, a large tree of a fine grain, and 
hard folid wood : the other, a white wooded Fit 
with a much fmaller proportion of refin, of a 
coarfer grain, and a foft fpungy nature, which never 
comes to fo great a fize, and much more liable to 
decay. At firft ai^>«arance, this would readily 
denote two diftinft fpecies, but I am convinced 
that all the trees in Scotland, under the denomi- 
nation of Scotch Fir, are the fame ; and that the 
difference of the quality of the wood, and fize of 
the trees, is entirely owing to circumftances, fuch 
as the climate, fituation, and foil they grow in« 
The fineft Fir trees, appear in the moft moun- 
tainous parts of the Highlands of Scodand, in 
glens, or on the fides of hills generally lying to a 
northerly aipeft, and the foil of a hard gravelly con- 
fidence, being the natural produce ofthefe places; 
the winged feeds are fcattered in quantities by the 
winds, from the cones of the adjacent trees, which 
expand in April and May, with the heat of the 
fun ; thefe feedlings, when young, rife extremely 
clofe together; this makes them grow ftraight, 
and free from fide branches of any fize, to the 
height of fifty or fixty feet, before they acquire 
the diameter of a foo^ : even in this progrefs to 
height, they j^re very flow, ocotfioned by the 
poornefs of the foil, and the numbers on a fmalt 

furface,. 
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furface, which I may fay makes them in a conftatit 
ftate of war for their fcauty nourilhment, the 
ftronger ind talleft by degrees over-topping the 
weaker, and when the winds blow they lafti a- 
gainft them ; this aflifts in beating off any ho- 
rizontal branches that might damage the timber 
•with knots, as well as by degrees crulhes the 
over-topped trees. In fuch (late of hoftility they 
continue ftruggling, until the mailer trees acquire 
fome fpace around them; then they begin to 
jfhoot out in a more bufliy manner at the top, 
gradually lofing their fpiral ibrm^ increafing after- 
wards more in fize of body than height, fome ac- 
quiring four feet diameter, and above fixty feet 
of height to the branches, and fitting for the fineft 
deal board. The growth is extremely flow, as is 
evident from the fmallnefs of the grain of the 
wood, which appears diilindlly in circles, from 
the centre to the bark: Upon cutting a tree very 
clofe at the root, I could venture to point out (he 
ex^6t age, which in thefe old Firs connies to to 
amazing number of years. I lately pitched upon 
one of two feet and a hajf diameter, which 
is nearly the fize of a planted Fir, of fifty years 
growth, and I counted exadlly two hundred. 
and fourteen circles or coats, which makes this* 
natural Fir above four times the .age of thofe plant- 
ed. Now as to planted Firs, thefe are raifed 
firft in drefled ground from the feed, where they 
(land two feafons or more, then are planted out 
in the ground they are to continue in, at regular 
diflances, have a clear circumference round them^ 
for extending both roots and branches ; the one 
givds too quick nourifliment to the tree, which 
moots out in luxuriant growth, and the other 
atioW3 many of the branche3 to fpread horizon- 
tally. 



y 
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tally, fpoiling the timber with knots ; befides, this 
quick growth greatly encreafes thefe yearly cir- 
cular coats of wood, but forms them of a coarfc 
grain, and fpungy nature. Their juices and their 
refinous balm, never fufficiently ripen by this 
quick vegetation, fo that the plantation decays 
before the wood acquires age, or a valuable 
fize, and the timber when ufed in work has nei- 
ther ilrength, beauty, nqr duration. I believe the 
climate has likewife a great (hare in forming the 
nature of the bcft woods, which I account for in 
the following manner. The mod mountainous 
parts of thQ Highlands, particularly the northerly 
hanging fituations,' where thefe fine Fir-trees 
have a much fhorter time for vegetation, than a 
more foutherly expofure ; or the lower open coun- 
tries, which are Ihaded by high hills from the rays 
of the fun even at mid-day, for months tc^ether, fo 
that vegetation continues longer in a torpid ftate 
hei:e, than in other places of the fame latitude. This 
dead ftate of nature for fuch a length of time year- 
ly^ appears to me neceflary to form the ilrength and 
health of this particular fpecies of timber. No 
doubt they may at firft ftiow a gratefulnefe for 
better foil and more fun, by fhoqting out fpon- 
taneoufly, but if the tree is fo altered by this 
luxury, that it cannot attain any degree of 
perfection fit for the purpofes intended, the at- 
tempt certainly proves vain. 

What has been juft obferved, is not intended to 
diifuade gentlemen from planting the Scotch Fir» 
but to f^n^oiirage fuch as are poifiefled of the foil 
andfituation above defcribed, to make a prq;>er 
ufe of thern, whom I would not advife to plant 
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in lines, but irregularly, and thicker than com- 
mon, when the trees will come to be of equal 
fize and value, with thofe planted by nature In 
confidence of this, I have planted fcveral mil- 
lions on the fides of hills, out of the reach of feed 
from the natiural Firs. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
The cedar TREE, 

A Defcription of its Flower and Seed. 

N''. I . // hatb male and female flowers growing 
feparate on the fame tree. The male flowers are dif 
pofed in afcaly catkin •, thefe have no petals^ but a 
great number of flamina^ which are connected in a co^ 
lumn below^ but are feparated at their points^ and 
are terminated by ereS fummits. The female flowers 
are difpofed in a conical Jhape^ having no petals ; 
thefe are placed by pairs under each fcale^ having a 
fma I germin^ fupporting an awUfhapedftyUy crown- 
ed by a Jingle fiigma. ihe germin afterward becomes 
a nut with a membraneous wing^ inclofed in the fcale 
of the coftes. 

N*. 3 and 4. // hath male and female flowers in dif^ 

ferent plants^ and fometimes at feparate diftances on the 

fame plant. The male flowers grow on a conical catkin-^ 

the flowers are placed by threes^ two of them faftened 

along the common tail oppojite^ terminated by a fingle 

one 5 tbefcales are broad^ fbort^ lying over each 0^ 

ther^ andfipced to the column by a very fbort foot- 

ftalk. The flower has not any pet at ^ but three ft amina 

, in the male flower^ which are joined in one body be- 

Iqw^ having three diftinSl fummits^ adhering to the 

fcales of the lateral flowers. The female flowers have 

a fmall three-pointed empalement fitting upon the 

germin^ which is permanent ^ they have three ftiff^ 

acute ^ permanent petals ; the germin fitting below the 

empalement^ fupports three Jingle ftyles^ crowned by 

ftigmas. The germin afterward becomes a roundifb 

berry 
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hrry^ inchfin^ three Jioney feedsy wbich are Mong 
0nd angular on onejidey hut convex on the other. 

Sie S p B c I E s are : 



i. The Cedar of Libanus* 

2. Thfe r^d Virgiuian Cedar*. 

3, The white-berricd Virginian Cedar. 

4, The C^DAR of Bermudas. 

5. The Tree, or Swedilh Juniper* 



THE Cones of the Cedar of Libantis were 
formerly brought to Britain from the Le- 
vant ; but the Englifti trees have fince produced 
abundance^ and of a better quality than the 
foreign. The late Mr, Philip Miller^ (whofe me^ 
mory I (hall ever revere, as my worthy friend^ 
and mod indulgent communicative mafter), 
from his naturally acute and ingenious obferva- 
tions, as well as having four of the fineft plants 
in England under his diredlion, (now growiftg 
in the Phyfic -garden of Chelfea,) had an op- 
Jportunity of knowing the nature of this tree, 
better than moll men amongft us ;^— He hath ob- 
ferved, that they produce more and better ri- 
pened cones in hard winteris, than in mild ; 
and that the Englilh trees produce more and bet- 
ter feeds than the foreign,, of which I have cer- 
tain demonftration, having, from his bounty, an- 
nually received, a prefent of a confiderable num- 
ber of his cones, for above twenty years, which 
never failed, while thofe purchafed at a confide- 
rable expence from abroad, pf^en did. 

M Thefe 
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, ♦ Trhefe noWa ailjfl magnifiGe^t trees at Ghdfea, 
were for feveral years under . my aimed: daily 
infpeftion, fo that I could not but have a re- 
fpeftable veneration for this plant ; of which, I 
have raifed more than^ any other man ever did 
in Scotland, as well as being the lirft who 
made them known in this part of the king- 
dom ; in both of which I was aflifted by Mr, 
Miller, (whofe ftiendftiip, I have already ac- 
knowledged,) wMch alfo enabled me to make 
fuch different ext>eriments oa their; culture, as 
properly to direft it -, of which^ they wiii not have 
the leaft occaiion, when arrived to their third or 
fourth years growth. 

The way that ^as firft pradtifed for procuring 
their feecj, was lyy fplitting the cones lengthrWays 
thro* the ceiitcc, wirii a fhiCrp piece of iron, and 
to pick then> out yqth your lingers, which may 
te eafiiy done; i^r thQ cones have been expofcd 
fome hours before a. wajrm fire. Should the cc«ies 
be two years oLd, they will emit their feed more 
freely than when juft gathered, and, the feed 
equally good. 

. The beft foil to raife thefe plants in, is that of 
a rich old cowpaftute, which, if jiot natiiraHy of 
a light quality, mufljbe mix^d with a fourth or 
fifth part of fea-f^d, or that taken from the 
fides if rivutetss, to be :welti blencjisd together for 
foncve months, before it is ufed. I have already 
ment^onedtfaat this tree, will not require ady atten- 
iidti after it has arrived to the age of three or four 
years^ ^or- is it very deiieate fron?$ ihe begin- 
ning; yet* at the ftme time, it is abfolutely 
necedary to give them, abundant nowiA^nt at 



^ « 
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firft, in order to raife a fair and vigorous plant i 
for if they once become dwarfiih, ftunted, or to 
lofe their leading (hoot, no art will be poifible ever 
afterwards to ireftore them to a good figure : There^ 
fore, to raife a number of plants, is not a thing fo de* 
firable, as to raife them healthful and of a comely 
figure, and which cannot be done without having 
both (kill and attention. Therefore, in order to 
effect both, obferve the following directions : 

Having prepared your &il as juft diredted, 
which mufl be in a iheltered fituation, expoled 
only to the morning fun, place on it an old hot- 
bed frame, and lay in it to the depth of feven or 
eight indies of tins compoft, in which ibw the 
feeds the beginning of March, which muft be in 
fhallow drills made with your finger, a foot or four^ 
teen inches afunder. About a fortnight after ibw^ 
ing, fliould the weather prove dry, give them a 
very gentle fprinkling of water every fecond even* 
ing while it continues. In about fix weeks the 
plants will appear above ground»wba3i,in the nights 
are frofly, which they ofteir arc at this feafon, tet a 
mat be thrown over xhttn inj the ev^ng, and ta-» 
ken off next morning or in^ tte forenoon,: fhould the 
rays of the fun have dlfpelled the froft^ As fbon 
as the weather becomes mild^ but continuing ^^ 
the waterings muft be regaliarly^continii^, though 
in a lefk plentiful degree ;'whidi will beimoch.fa& , 
to do in the mornings white the fhrft iafts, isben^ 
as fbon as it is goiie, they^^^ill b0iii^ make by itbs 
evening waterings. ' *' . • > ? - «i / • w.. 

■ 'x • • ' . ♦ • 

• ■ ■'■-** r . • **■ • ' « ^ • 

The Cedar comes up, and continues for the 
firfl year, to fhow remarkable tall and thin bodies, 
with heavy tops^ inclining dowpwardt': -Ttiey have 
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downright roots; with very few fibres ; and pene- 
trate fo little into the earthy that I have jfeen great 
numbers of them laid flat, and beaten entirely out 
of the ground by the rain, and even in the fummer 
months. To remedy this evil, no method is equal 
to occafionally drawing up the mould about their 
ftems, as they advance, which will ndt only pre- 
fervc, but much invigorate their growth. This 
being attended to, they will require no further care 
until next feafon, but to cover the frame with a 
mat in violent rains or fevcre frofts, never omitting 
to uno>ver them in mild weather* 

The following fpring, prq>are another fpot in 
the faoie manner as you did for the feed, but let the 
compofl: foil be twelve or fourteen inches deep, then 
with a very (harp knife, cut off the points of their 
downright roots, which are very tender, and would 
otherwifc have their fibres tore ; immerfe them a- 
bout half an hour in fuch pap as has been directed 
for the Pines and Firs, and plant theni in beds of 
eighteen inches by a £3ot afunder. Thefe beds 
muil be hooped over, and a mat thrown pver them 
during, thcheat of. the day, which will much ac- 
celerate their taking root, and to expand their 
leaves ; the fame care muft be taken of them du- 
ring the winter dorms. It will be likewife necef- 
fary, the fixft fununer, to draw a little earth to their 
items, .as directed . for the feedlings, giving them 
frequent jand gentle 'Waterings during the growing 
feafon ^BynfiXt i(pring the Cedars will be out of 
danger, the hoops and mats will be of no further 
ufe, the plants now requiring no other than com- 
mon culture. ^ 

t " " r 

( - . 

. Thf.ptenjsbdjagjaow; three years -old, will be 
fufficiently hardy for reniofipg to a common nur- 
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fe^ • iii any ordinary foil or fituation, where they 
Aiould be planted about the beginnioK of April, in 
lines two and a half feet afunder, and fourteen or 
fixteen; indies diftant in the line. At tranfplant- 
ing, continue to reduce the downright roots, and 
moderately (horten the fmaller fibres, which will 
occafion their {producing many more new roots, fo 
as afterwards to rife, with balls of earth ciofely 
adhering to them ;— it will however be ncceflary 
to fteep them in the pap as juit direded, and to 
water them at planting, which is to be continued 
every fourth or fifth evening for fix wcek^, the 
weather being dry. Here let them continue two 
years, when they may be removed to the places 
where they are intexded to remain ; but (hould 
they be ddir^d larger for future defigns^ they may 
be again tranfplanted to another quarter, and placed 
in rows five feet afundcr, and three feet in the row, 
to continue three years longer • when they will 
fucceed equally well with the youngeft plant, by 
feafonable and repeated waterings* 

This ciikure which I have juft direfted is bed for 
fuch gentlemen, as have only occafion to remove the 
plants from their nurfery to the adjoining fieldj^ ; 
but for the nurfery man, who often fend them to a 
great diftance, I would advife the plants to be put 
m pots of nine inches diameter, when, three years 
old, where, to be kept for three years longer, 
when they may be takea out with their balls of 
earth entire^ to be wrapped up in a piece of mar^ 
and fent with the greatell fafety to the remoteft 
corners, of the ifland, iand will keep feveral months 
out of the ground without TufFering any injury. 

As foon as the planta begin to grow freely, the 
leading (boot always inclines to one fide : To re«- 

M 3 mq^dy 
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mcdy thisv jou muft fix a ftake by the ficfc 
of eadi plaqt, and tie the leader clofe to it, un* 
til it has got to a confiderable height^ otherwife 
their branches will greatly expand, and prevent 
their growing tdl. 

To whatever height y?m intend clearing their 
trunks, (which ought never to be great, as much of 
their beauty confifts in being doathed with their 
noble verdant boudis to near the furface), let th^ 
branches be cut ott when young and t^der, ^ no 
tree I know :of, refents' more the lopping them off 
when old Mr. Miller, in hts Dictionary mention^ 
that two of the four trees he raifed, having their 
branch^ tripmcd,in order to admit the rays of the 
fun intoihcgrefen-houfe^ were fo much chected by 
it, as, in above forty years growth, to be little 
more tbanr half the fitQ of the other two : A fimi- 
!ar circumftance I have al£3 experienced , for, hav- 
ing planted two Cedars iaboiit twenty- four years 
fince, then three feet h%h, which grew amazingly 
faft for fixteen years, and promifed to be noble 
jJants, until an igfiorant fttlow cut c^ feveral of 
their oldeft under-branches^ fince which they have 
advanced little or nothing in hei^t/have loft thcit 
leading ftibots, and bewme rnigg^d and bufby. 

Though, thefe jdants while young, require all 
the culture and flidter herfc direfted, to make therh 
handfome and vigorous trees, yw, when five or fix 
years old, no plant md tetter endure our moft 
fevere fcafons, or grow in. amore forbiddilig, poor, 
and hungry foil ; the laqgeft trees of thfeto known 
in the world, being in the coWeft ipid moft e*- 
pofcd fituations, covered with fnow great part of 
the yearj from hence, itcafinotbeidoubt^, but 

that 
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that theymrght becotw .a great ofBament, ,«nd 
valuable irnpravetn^iit^ if. m&r^ geiiprally ptanttd 
m Greait-BriftMiu 

■ , ^' y ■■ ' . ■/ . • ■' 
Thte Airfieftte had z grert refpeft for rth^ wood 

iof this^ tred, of whiieh they haive given naany legen- 
dary tajw^ it Wasiniiidi wfe^ in- mmy of the 
glorious jRira3:Aires ratfed by tbemj ^hiqb Ufted to 
very dtftasit ages. > 



r' 



The red and white Virginiafr.GediJ's are eafily 
propagated, by fowing their berries in fpring, oh 
isfedS wagood mferiow light 6>\k expofed only 
to the rooming, fun, afld fedtered by t:Fe^ 
hedges^ or waftk. The ifeed;wiW r^main^ ayear in 
ite grouftd/beforc it appeals ; during whi^ time^ 
tht btds muft/bfr kept deani i^nd th^ir Airfares 
locrfe : . It • witt iifcewife be, ncoeifery^ in* extreme 
drought, to give them no\^ -%mi then ia.gjgQ tie 
fprinkling of water, which will keep the berries 
ill yi^om^Jm-t felve^ ki^Qwrtfleftny of thein pe- 
rifti for want of thia-a{«eiJliohi:,afid.tbe, rertjaincfer 
to come up weak, late, and irregular, after a ve- 
ry dry .fufhrn^,' ite tfee pl*ii0 m^^ but ^ finall 
progrj^fe tbS iSrS year, ^th^y mayi r^meiitixwc y^ar$ 
in the feied'ibwln wbQ»ji9ftW.X^e^ ft^fon^ they 
moft befr«^uemJy'refc«0ied >p.th'Wdteifi^au4 thf 
fijrface <3| the: beds drefiejilnsa^tuiflPj a^ bafc; been 
*re§t^ for otbei; fccdltogit ;/ 






Tht. isik^^ them to another 

wdl*fcetawcd^ij»t, ofiferfame;<^ feed- 

bed, and plajatrtiaiemk iifiea^ etghteeix iftcbeg afun- 
der, and nine or ten diftant in the line ; give them 
the fefrie ddlttrreas dipe(Stediif>r Evergreeftsof that 
agc^ and Jta rtaiain for tW© :y dajf I. 

M4 From 
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From hence remove them to another qaar ter of 
the nurferyf in any ordinary foil and fituaiion, 
cutting away the extreme parts of their roots, 
with fu^h branches, as arc crowded or ill-placed, and 
plant them in lines^ three* and a half ftti afunder, 
and two feet in the line; let them be watered 
at planting, and frequently in dry weather, un- 
til paft rnJd-fummer, keeping the ground entire^ 
ly clean; and here they ought to remain- three 
years, when they will be of a proper fize, to be 
planted out for good. * r 

I would likewife advife nurferymen, ta pot fomt 
of thefe plants, in the fame mdnncr as direded for 
the Cedar of Libantis, for the better conveying 
them to diftances ;. they arc: a very fit. tree t<> 
plant with myrtles, annual flowers, : and othef 
potted plants, to adofn theboSrdersof the-fl:ower» 
garden or iX)ur t-y ard. ' \ r > 

The Swedifti Juniper, nbay be treated in all ref* 
pefts like the red and white Cedar. • 

The Bermudas Cedar when young, is more de- 
licate and flower in growth, than the forts mentis 
oned i it will therefore be an improvement to fow 
their berries in pota, to keep them in the fliade du- 
ring the fumtner months, and under a = frame the 
following winter. In the fpring,: when the feci 
begin to veget^ite, plunge the pots into a moderate 
hot-bed until the month of jjuly, from whence they 
will advance more in one ieafon, than ^wo in their 
patnral ftate, ^n^ jnajee better plants.' 

§ 

The fucceeding fpring, plant each of them in 
halfpenny pots, and again plunge them in a hot-t 
bed till July, when, in taiW weather, they may by 

degrees 
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degrees be inured to the open air, and the follow^ 
ing fpring put into penny pots/where theyAould 
remain two years, when they ought once more, ei- 
ther to be (hifted into two-penny pots, or planted in 
a well (heltered place in the nurfery for three years, 
by whfch tirtie they will refifl: our fevered winters. 
Though this procefs may appear troublefome, it is 
only fo in a very trifling degree to a gardener, who 
has proper convenience for executing his bufinefs;^ 
The Bermuda? Cedar, being a plant of great beau- 
ty and elegance, is well worth a little extraordi- 
nary pains, to bring it foon to perfeftion. 

The two Virgirtian kinds, and Swedifti Juniper, 
will grow from cuttings, froni which I have raifed 
many handfome plants : This may be done the be- 
ginning of April, but/the latter end of Auguft t 
have found the moft promifing feafon. Being then 
provided with branches of one or two yearfe 
growth, cut or tear them afunder at the joints, 
leaving to them a knob of the old wood, and 
clear off the leaves or fmall twigs, as far as 
the cuttings are to be planted in the ground^ 
which, fliould be to about fix inches ; plant 
theni in lines eighteen inches diftant, in a Ihady 
border of rich loofe earth, and refrefli them with 
water as the feafon may require. The following 
fummer, let the ground, between the lines be kept 
loofe and mellow, by frequent ftirring it with a 
trowel ; water them every third or fourth evemng 
in dry weather, and the fecond fpring they will 
be fufficiently rooted, to tranfplant to the quarters 
of the nurfery, there to be treated as the feed- 
Jings. - 

The Bermudas Cedar will likewife grow by 
cuttings, tho' not fo freely in the open ground j but 

let 
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let ten or twelve of iliem be put in a penny pot, 
and lounged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, they 
will root freely in one fumnfter ^ and if taken out (h 
thofe pots the fucceeding fpring, and put into 
others of th(s fame fiize^ and again plunged in 
the hot-bed for another fummer, tbey will be 
llirger plants than the feedlings at four years old, 
and may afterwards be treated as has been direct- 
ed for them. 

I have often heard gardeners boaft that they have 
raifed abundance of good plants from cuttings of 
the Cedar of Libanus. This knowie<dge I have 
beeh unlucky enough not yet to arrive at. I have 
tried every method for this purpofe I could de«- 
vife, but never could procure or did I ever fee a 
healthful well (hapely plant raifed in that way : I 
can make them live^but in plants as well as animals, 
fomething more than bare exiilence, is furely 
wanted. 

f a 

There are various other forts of Cedars^ but 
the rules here laid down far the culture of thofe 
mentioned^ are fufficierit for the whole tribe^ dnly 
obfervrhg, that your fe^ds or plants that are 
brought from warm and temperate . regions, re- 
quire more aid and protection for fome time, than 
thofe from the more inhofpitable. 

In the culture of the different fpecies of the 
Cedar, as well a$ the Libanus^ let it be an in- 
variable rule, to prune* and reduce tiien^to theif 
proper form, while their brandhes ure jQuiig^ 
when their wounds will immediately heal; but 
fhould this be negleCled until they are old and 

wOOdyi 
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woody, fo great an efFufion of fap will flow in the 
hot weather, as will render the trees weak and un- 
healthy, if not entirely deftroy them. 

There ere perhaps no fpecies of tre^s that fucceed 
fo well in fo great a variety of foils, or in more 
oppofite climates, than the Cedar*does : It grows 
in all extremes, in the moift Barbadoes, the hot 
Bermudas, and the cold New-England 5^ they 
thrive in the bogs of America, and the mountains 
of Afia. We have now many goodly thriviilg treek 
of them in Britain, and, from the almoft incre* 
dible valiie of the Wood, joined to the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the platit, we have every encou- 
ragement, to ntzkt more cxten'five and general 
plantations of them. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXVIir. 



The cypress TR'EE. 



A De/criptwn of its Flower and Seed. 

// bath male and fmak flowers gromng ($t dij^j. 
tances en the fame plant ; the male fiovkrs drB^fm0d 
into oval calkins^ in which the flowers fife placed 
thinly^ among feveral roundijb fcales^ each having a 
fingU flower. Thefe have no petals norflamina^ but 
have fourfummits which adhere to the hot torn of the 
. Scales* The female flowers are formed in a roundiflb 
fone^ each containing eight or ten flowers ; tbefcales 
of the cones are oppqfitey each having a Jingle flower^ 
theft have no petals ; the germin is fcarce vijible^ 
but under each f cole there are many punStures orfpots^ 
and a concave turncated apex inftead of a ftyle ; this 
afterward becomes a globular cone^ opening in angw^ 
lar target-fbaped fcales^ under which arefltuated an^ 
gular feeds* 

The Species are: 

1. The common upright Cypress Trei^ 

2. The male fpreading Cypress Tree. 

3. The Virginian or deciduous Cypress Tree. 

4. The American Cypress Tree, commonly 

called the White Cedar. 

/TT^HE firft, fecond, and third forts, are propa* 

I gated by fowing their feed abbyt the middle 

ofMarch, in (heltered fliady borders of fine rich 

loofe earth, which in five or fix weeks will appear 

above. 
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above gioimd, when they muft be regularly wa- 
tered in the evei^ings or mild dry weather, every 
third or fourth night, and this continued, giving 
them but litde at a time, until the middle of Au- 
guft J and if in the beginning of winter fome few- 
duft is fifted over them, as directed for the Firs, 
it will much contribute to their preferv«tion in fe- 
vere weather. 

. The following ipring, thefe plants when , care- 
fully attended to, will be fix or (even inches high, 
when they muft be moved to the feme kind of foil 
and fituatioo they were in the feminary, their 
downright roots (hortened, and planted in lines 
eighteen inches afunder, and eight or nine inches 
in thq line, as their roots naturally incline more 
to run deep, than fpread beneath the furface, andl 
as they are plants of a free growth, they are to re- 
main no more than one year, when they Ihould be 
upwards of a foot high. 

Therefore, the fucceeding fpring, plant them 
in the common nurfery, in lines three feet afon- 
der, and eigjhteen inches in the line ; water them 
at planting, and repeat it once every week, the 
weather being dry, until they have ftruck root and 
begin to grow freely, when they, will require no 
further attention, than to keep them clean, and 
pointing over the ground between the lines in au- 
tumn and fpring. 

Having ftood in this nurfery two years, they 
may be remojrcd to the places where they are de- 
iigned to ibmd, which may be more p«rop»ly done 
at this age than when older. Thefe trees lofe the 
greateft^part of their beauty when mudi pruned ; 
but their tops being very heavy, and branches 

flexible. 
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flexible, tlie winds make fi> much impreffion 
en ' themy that I have known numbers of them 
blown out of the ground, that were moved 
when about fix feet high, and had ftood for two 
' years : Wherefore it is beft to give them a firm 
eftabUfliment in the earth, while the plants are 
young, when there will not be the fame neceffity 
to take away (b many of their branches, as tbey 
would othcrwife require. 

. The dipedtons juft given, is the eafieft and 
quicfcelk way of ratfmg great numbers of them ; 
but as it is no uncommon thing, for a hard 
winter to deftroy whole beds, whether of one, 
snd even two years giowth, it becomes ne- 
ceSkry to provide againft fuch misfortunes, by 
Ibwing^part of your feed in pots. 

. For this purpofe, being, provided with the rich 
Icofc earth, diredled for the- feed when fown in bor- 
ders, about the middle of March fet your feed in 
pots, to be covered to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch ; plape them in . e Iheltered fituation, (b 
ss to receive the morning fun, luitil ten or 
eleven e-clockj keep Acm regularly but mode- 
rately watered, and in Oftober, remove the pots 
under a frame, fo as they may be protc^ed in fe- 
vcre weather. 

• * 

The fucceeding fpring, (hake them out of thefe 
pots, and plant them in others of fourteen or fix- 
teen iiKshes diameter, each of which will contain^ 
from fixteen to twenty plants : Let them be placed 
in the ftade until in a free gn>wing Itate, and in 
winter removed under a frame, and to be after- 
wards^ treated as direfted for the others of the 
feme age. • - . . 

The 
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The American Cyprefe is fbmewhat more tender 
and flower of growth, than the forts already menti- 
oned, and they continue a year in the ground be- 
fore they appear ; I would therefore advife all tbefe 
to be fown in pots, and treated the firft feafba as 
the other forts : But the fucceeding fpring, when 
the feed begins to vegetate, let the furface beilear<- 
ed of all mouldy particles, and replaced 1^ ibmc 
frefli earth, fifted on in proportion to that taken 
oflf ; the pots is then to be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed until June, and afterwards to be gradually 
inured to the open air, placing them fo as to be 
protedled during the feverity of die winter. 

The following Ipring, fet fixteen or twenty of 
the plants in otner pots, in the iame manner as 
you treated the former ; obferving they are to be 
again plunged in an hot-bed, to remain for about 
two months, and to be protefted as before during 
the winter. In thefe pots they may be kept ano- 
ther year, without any more trouble than keeping 
them clean, and refrellting them with frequent 
waterings ; after this, they may be moved to the 
nurfery, and planted in lines three feet afunder, and 
eighteen inches in the line, where they are to re- 
main fpr three years; and then to be tranfplanted 
to the places where they are iatended to be placed 
for i^ood. 

Thefe trees require a particular attention in 
pruning them ; for if they are trimmed clofe, to 
any confiderable height, their bodies will be fo 
flender, as not to bear any proportioa to their 
weighty tops : The beft method therefore of or- 
dering them, for the purpofe of preferving their 
beauty, and to accelerate their growth, is, to cut 
away from the top to near the bottom, all ill- 
placed 
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placed forked branches, (of which this piant pro« 
di^ces many), referving only, at proper diftances, 
fuch as are vigprous, and radiate directly from the 
body. This is an eafy operation, and will require 
very litde repetition, the tree not being difpofed to 
put out young branches from the old flem. By 
pruaipg them judiciouHy in this manner, their 
thick branchy trunks will counterpoife their heavy 
Iieads, and render them able to refift .the winds. 

The firfl and fecond forts aflfeft a dry, iandy^ 
or gravelly foil ; the third, in Virginia, is gene- 
rally found in moifl fwampy places, and fome- 
times in conftant (landing water ; but the Ameri- 
can fort, I have always found fucceed beft in a 
good deep-feeding earth, neither too wet nor too 
dry. 

The Cyprefe has not only a fine effed when 
mixed wiih (though not crowded near) other trees, 
but ii§ of any plants the moft proper to place round 
or near buildings, where their upright pyramidal 
growth has a very pidturefque appearance, without 
cbftruding the view, and their dark-green leaves 
makes a moft agreeable contraft, with the colour 
of the building. The Italian villas owe no foiall 
part of their beauty to the proper dilpofitioil of 
their Cyprefs trees, near their temples, and other 
ornamental works of arcl^itedlure, whidi they have 
in their gardens. 

Like that of the Cedar, many are the virtue^ 
and excellencies attributed to this tree, both by 
the ancient and modern writers. It is recommend- 
ed for the improvement of the air, and a fpecific 
for the luags, as fending forth great quantities of 

aromatic 
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Aromatic and balfamic emiffions; for which realbn, 
the antient phyficians of the Eaftem countries ufed 
to fend their patients troubled with weak lungs to 
the ifland of Candia, at that time abounding with 
thefe trees, where, from their ttk&s or the air a- 
lone, few failed to perfcd a cure. The doors of 
St. Peter's church at Rome, were made of Cy- 
prefs, which lafled from the times of Conftantine 
the Great to Pope Eugenius the IVth, being eleven 
hundred years, and were then changed for gates of 
brafs, and found entirely ibund. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



The arbor VlfM, or^ TREE of LIFE. 

A Def^ription of its Fbwer and Seed. 

b batb mak and fmaU fltmers in tb/ fame plant -, 
ihe male flowers are produced in an o'yal catkin* The 
flowers are placed oppojue upon the common foot-fialk^ 
each flower embracing it with its haje ; tbefe come 
9ut of an oval concave fcale ; tbej have no petals^ 
but bave four ftamina wbicb are fcarce difcernible ; 
tbeir Summits adhere to the bafe of the fcale of the 
empalements. The female flowers are colleaed in a 
common almoft oval cone^ two flowers ftand'tng oppo- 
Jite in each fcale ; they bave no petals^ but have f mall 
germiny Supporting a flenderflyle^ crowned by a fin* 
gleftigma ; tbefe are Succeeded by an oblong oval cone^ 
opening longitudinally ^ wbofe S^^ks are almoft equals 
convex on the outftde^ and obtuSe^ each containing an 
oblong ft^^^ '^ifb a membranaceous wing. 

The Species are: 

1. The common Arbor Vit^b. 

2. The Chincfe Arbor Yxtm. 

3. The Are OR Vita, with flriped leaves. 

TH E firft of thefe may be propagated either 
by feed, layers, or cuttings; but as the 
feed lies a year in the giound before it appears, 
renders this manner of culture tedious, and the 
layers and cuttings making very good plants, the 

propagating 
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propagaitng them by feed is not gmerafly fol* 
lowed. 

When yoa increnfe them by layers, let that 
operation be performed in thc^ month of March, 
watering them during the fpring asd fumm^br 
months^ more or le& as the weather requires, which 
will much affift their rooting, when by the follow- 
ing ipring they will be fit to be taken ofF. 

• • I 

If diey are to be raiied ftom cuttings, the cul- 
ture directed for the red and white Virginian Ce- 
dars will beft agree with theni^ which itxmt be conr 
fulted. 

The plantB having got fufficient roots, tntnf- 
plant them to a border tereened from the mid-day 
fun, in lines two and a half feet afunder, and one 
foot in the line ; water them at plandng, and con- 
tinue to do fo once in five or fix days^ ihould the 
wetdier prove dry, during the ipring and fummer 
months; keep the.ground dean and loofe about 
them, and point it over in autumn and fpring ; 
in winch fituation let them remain two years. 

• 

From hence renoove ihtm to any ordinary quar- 
ts of die nuriery; cutting away but a little of 
the extremities of their roots^ with fuch as are 
lU-placed and crois each other ; plant them in lines 
three and a half foet afunder, and two foet diftant 
in the lin^e, ordering them as in their former 
quitrters, and let them continue here three years, 
when they will be of a piiDper fize to tranfplant 
where they are to ftand fcr good. But if large 
plants are wanted, to mi^e an immediate ap- 
pemrance in fij;igle trees, in groves, or in the wil- 

N z demefs, 
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demefs, they muft be again removed to anotha: 
nurfery, and planted about five feet afunder every 
way, to ftand two, three, or four years longer ; 
this tree is as patient on removal (w^n Isirge) as 
any Evcrgifeen; this I fpeak from experience, 
having tranfplanted them at ten and twelve 
feet high, with all the fuccels that could be de^ 
fired. - 

The Chinefe Arbor Vitay though it becomes a 
hardy plant, \% when young, a litde more delicate 
and flower of growth than the other, neither does 
it root weH by layers in lefe than two years, or 
take freely by cuttings in the open ground -, there- 
fore it may dc advifeable to raife them from feed, 
when the culture dire^ed for the American Cy- 
preis, will in all reifbedte anfwer well. 

It may likewife be proper to raife part of them 
by layers, which will be rooted in two years. In 
the beginning of April, let them be planted in 
penny-pots, and then, to forward their growth, 
plunge thein-tOTo^ moderate hot-bed of tanners 
bark, uiiCil the beginning of Auguft ; after this, 
inure diem , by degrees to the open air, and place 
them under fome proteCkion during the fucceeding 
winter. In the following fpring, take as much 
earth out of the pots as can be done without in- 
juring the roots, replacing it with rich fiiefh mould; 
and m thefe pots let them remain a feoond year, 
watering them in dry weather every third or fourth 
day, when they may be taken out with balls of 
cardi clofely adhering to. them, and afterwards 
treated in refpedt of foil, as the common kind; 
but, xo preferve their bcatitifut yerdure unful- 
licd in a fevere winter, I would advife them to 

be 
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be planted (thought not near), yet under the pro- 
tection of other trees. 

This tree may alio be propagated by cuttings, 
fettin^ ten or twelve in a penny-pot, plunging 
them mto the bark-bed, as directed ror layers, and 
giving them die fame management. 

The fort with ftriped leaves, may be increafed 
by layers or cuttings as the common kind, but 
muft be planted on a thin dry land, to preferve their 
variegation ftrong. 

For the pruning of thefe trees, I can prefcribe 
no better method than has been already directed 
for the Cyprefe, to which they have a near re- 
femblance, and with which tney will perfedkly 
agree. 

The common kind will grow in very indifferent 
ground, but mofUy affedt a deep (bund earth, 
where they will foon make great progrefi ; and 
though in winter their leaves are of a dull hue, 
yet, in fpring and in the fummer months, they 
are of a very chearfui green, and the plants have 
a moft agreeable negligent appearance. 

The great value of the wood for bowls, boxes, 
cups, mortars, peftles, and various works for the 
turner and cabinet-maker, are generally known, 
and being a tree that bears our fevereft winters, 
and foon arrives to a middling ftature, it juftly 
claims our attention, and would become an im- 
provement in our extenfive plantations. 

N3 The 
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The Chinefe fort, from the obfervatums I have 
made, will not grow to fo great a magnitude in 
this climate as the fcm^&r ; but being amongft the 
moft beautiftil of all the Evergreens, it well de-^ 
ferves encouragement in die garden, as well as tbi 
wildsraeft. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Thk ILEX, or EVERGREEN OAK TREE, 

Bein^ a /pedes of the Oak^ its cbarafler and de- 
fer iption of its flower and fruit will be found under 
ttat Head. 

The Species are : 

i« The 01tve4eaved Evergrssn Oak. 

2. The narrow-leaved Evergreen Oak, vrith 

ierrated leaves, 
jt The Holly-leaved Evergreek Oak. 
4« ThexoundfinoothrleavedEvERpREENOAK, 

THERE are feveral otlier kincls of this plant ; 
but being no other than feminal variations, 
igrf not worthy of being particularized. 

I know no tree mcMre difficult to tranfplant than 
the Ilex, as thdr roots, when not interrupted, run 
as ftraight down into the earth as a carrot, and 
with as few fibres ; fo that for hedges, or large 
plantations, I would ad vile their acorns to be plant- 
ed in the places where they are defigned to remain. 

If for hedges, let a border 'be wdl trenched, le- 
velled, and raked die be^nning of March, and 
make a (hallow drill widi a fmail hoe, placing the 
aooms in it at tbe diftanf:e of three or four inches, 
und covering them abcMiC two inches deep, kjeq>ing 
tbe furfaee mellow aod plear of weeds. Thefe 
plants fnake very little progitfs thefirflie;aron,«nd 
will not then bear being ok nndoir gro|md,bixt wiil 

N 4 make 
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make ample amends ever aftcr,by a luxuriant growth 
in any tolerable foil they like. After (landing 
two years, carefully draw out fuch plants as ftand 
too diick, leaving them from a foot to fifteen or 
fixteen inches diftance. In the next fpring, the 
hedges will require fome corredlion: At this time 
go over them^ firft pruning off any fpreading or 
crofs-hangin^ branches near their tops, and after- 
wards \6t their fides be clipped to the bottom with 
ihears ; but this muft be cautioufly done at firft, 
and not too clofe to their bodies ; after which, by 
digging the borders for a few years, and fliearing 
them annually, obferving always to keep them 
lieht and thin in the tops, there is no plant I know 
of will fo foon make warm and lofty hedges, to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, or fo much improve a 
cold climate, and promote the growth or other 
trees. 

If you intend a large plantation of.thefe trees, 
either by themfelves, or mixed with others, let die 
ground be well cultivated, and put four or five 
acorns in patches together, at fuch diftances as you 
intend the plants fhould ftand. The fecond April 
after planting, draw up fuch as are not well thriven ; 
and the third, you may begin pruning off any ill- 
placed branches, and part of the others where too 
thick. 

The two years old plants, which you have drawn 
up, as foon as you have ftiortened their roots, plunge 
them into the pap for fome hours, when they may 
ht committed to a fliady border in the nurfery, and 
laid in lines two feet afunder, where, in a kindly 
feafon, and by giving them frequent and gentle 
waterings, fome of them will fucceed, and in this fi- 
tuation 3iey may remain three yeans. 

I have 
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I have been not a little diverted, to find writers 
on the culture of this plant fagely advife, to raife 
the feedlings with balls of earth, when by nature 
they are deprived of any fibres, and it is to art they 
are indebted for them, being of the tap-rooted tribe, 
fo muft come from 'the beds, deftitute of any earth. 

But in order to be fumilhed with plants that will 
remove with fafety, fow their acorns on a good ge- 
nerous foil, in drills two and a half feet afunder, and 
three or four inches in the drills ; let their growth 
be promoted by feafonable watering, and keeping 
the ground clean," fweet, and mellow : The fecond 
fpring, clear awiay the earth from one fide of the 
line of plants, about five inches deep, with a fpade, 
and, with a (harp knife, at that depth cut the roots 
acrofs, keeping the plant fteady with the left hand, 
to prevent their being in the leaft difturbed, let the 
earth thrown up be immediately replaced, preffing 
itgently withyour handor foot. This praAice (hould 
be repeated for three or four years, and the drills 
annually thinned as the- plants increafe infize; 
from this procefs being well attended to, I have had 
great fuccefs in removing numbers of them. 

You may alfo raife the Ilex, by fowing their 
acoms in ppts, where, after remaining three or four 
years, they may be taken out with the whole ball 
of earth about them, and planted with abfolute 
fafety where they are to remain : But this is an ex- 
penfive and tedious method, as fuch would make 
but little progrefe, in comparifon with thefe in the 
open ground; befides, the roots of the plants raifed 
from feeds in pots, where they muft remain for a 
long time, being all comprefled in one clufter, can- 
not be fo eafily difengaged, therefore cannot fumilh 
plants as luxuriant as thefe, that from time to time 

have 
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have had their roots properly pruned, ai^l foom to 
extend them in the open ground. 'However. un&- 
vourable the (owing the feed of the Hex in pots^ has 
appeared) yet I would not from this have it under* 
(lood, that I difapprove of potting the young and 
tender plants, whofe roots will not be fo obfti- 
nate, but may be increafed by proper pruning, and 
brought forward fo as ^o anfwer for particular 
purpofes, but i»>t for general ufe. 

This fpecies of the Evergreen tribe is very pa- 
tient of cutting, fo that, from three or four years 
old, they ought to be regularly pruned and formed, 
which will be found no very difficult talk. I for- 
merly poflTefled five of the largeft Evergreen Oaks 
in Scotland, which (landing near a (buth wall, in 
about twenty years old, began to over(hadow it, 
yet notwithftanding I would fooner |iave forfeited 
the advantage of twenty times as much walling, 
than hurt theie trees ; I made the experiment of 
pruning one of them, that I had on purfx^e fufiered 
to grow almoft in a ftate of nature. This experi-^ 
ment I executed with great feverity, by cutting a- 
way all the large branches from the trunk, and &<* 
veral of the principal arms where the tree divided ; 
from which I could difcover no material check in 
its future growth, as the wounds fuddcnly healed. 

After the plants that have been drawn from the 
lines, that were cut below the furface have ftood 
three or four years in the nurfery, and the untranf- 
pknted have remained as long, remove them to their 
proper ftations for good, for from their being very 
hard in their root, and unwilling to puftiout any new 
fibres, any further proce& in tb^ nurfery will be unr 
neceffary. I>et them be fdentifuUy Watered at re- 
moval, and let that b^^ regularly aueoded to once a 

week 
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week during the warm fummer months^ fliould the 
Weather prove dry. 

Though the attentive culture of this tree in fuch 
a climate as ours, muft be produdtive of many ad- 
vantages, yet I would not advife their being plant- 
ed near the houfe or gardens, as in April and May 
they caft their old leaves, which occafions a prodi-* 
gious litter, and in that chearful feafon appear rag- 
ged and gloomy. 

The land they chiefly flourilh in, as affirmed by 
feveral writers of confequencc, is a hazelly loanu 
This is a fpecies of earth few plants will difagrec 
with, but is very far from being univerfal ; for the 
Ilex will even fucceed in a variety of lefs defirable 
foils : Therefore I mufl: affirm, from experience, 
that fuch as are intended for tranfplanting, though 
they muft be cultivated in a generous mould, in or- 
der to have them fufficiently rooted for the purpofe, 
yet they will grow freely in very ordinary foils, 
and particularly in that which is deep, (but not 
wet) though very coarfe and ftubborn. They are 
indeed a little delicate at firft, but foon become of 
the hardieft tribe ; therefore may be treated with 
the greater freedom. 

When you intend any confiderable plantation of 
this tree, or to inclofe an extent of ground with 
hedges, (hould the toil be poor or ftifF, 1 would ad- 
vife, after you have dug or trenched it well, the be- 
ginning pr winter, (according to its quality) to lay 
tome rich mould on the poor, and loofe earth on 
the ftifF furface of the border for hedges, or on the 
fpots allotted for timber-trees, to be flightly pointed 
in the April before fowing. 

The 
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The wood of the Evergreen Oak makes excellent 
ftocks for tools, mallet-heads, axle-trees, wedges^ 

paliiadoes, and fupplies the ^reateft part of 

Spain, and the ibuth or France, with the beft and 
mod jailing charcoal yet known. 



CHAR 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The cork TRE^E 

The Cork Tree being no other than a feminat fpuies 
of the Oak \ for the character of its flower and feed 
' fee the Oak. 

The Species are : 

I. The broad-leaved Evei^reen Gork Tree. 
'2* The narrow-leaved Cork TREEjWithfinooth 
edges. 

THE beft Englilh writer on this fubjeft, has di- 
rected thefe plants to be propagated in all re- 
(pedts like the Evergreen Oak. About London in- 
deed, which, from a variety of circumftances, is a 
very different climate from any other part -of Great 
Britain, this praftice may anfwer 5 but in rfie re- 
mote counties of England, and in Scotland, to my 
certain knowledge, it will not, for they make fo 
little progrefein the firft fummer, that the following 
winter forces them out of the ground, or oiherwife 
deftroys them : But in the manner J (hall here 
direft, I have raifed many trees that grew with great 

Let the goodnefs of your acorns be made trial of, 
as has been diredled for the common Oak, that 
there may be as little blanks as poffible in the crop. 
In the beginning of March, prepare a fhallow box^ 
according to the number of plants you intend to 
raife ; let the bottom of the boxes be pierced with 
holes half an inch diameter, at fou; or five incheis 

afunder. 
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afunder, and covered with oyfter-ftiells or broken 
tyles ; put five inches deep or fine rich light mould 
in them, on which place your acoms about foi^r 
inches afunder, and cover them with two inches 
more of the fame kind of mould ; place thefe 
boxes on a moderate hot-bed, of tanners bark ; 
and in ten or twelve days, when you find the earth 
beginninjg to dry, give it a very gentle fprinkling of 
water, which is to oe repeated every fourth or fifth 
day. In a month after (owing, the plants will be- 
gin to appear, when the quantity of water muft be 
increafed, but how much, or how frequently, the 
condition of the earth will belt direct you. In thi& 
hot-bed the box muft remain until the beginning 
of July, then to be removed, and plaoed in a fliady 
flieltered fituation during the remaining fummer 
months 5 but obferve, before you move them from 
the hot-bed, that they be grodually inured to the 
open air, by taking off the gla0es in mild or moift 
weather, when the fun rays are not too ftrong, and 
late in the evenings, or all night, when the Wjeather 
is temperate. On the approach of winter^with 
your fingers, clear the furiace of the boxes of all 
mufty particles, to be replaced with a greater pro- 
portion of fineft rich mould i when the;^ are to be 
placed under frames until the fucceeding fpring^ 
and are ,only to cover them with the glaws in vios* 
lent rains or hard frofts. 

From the middle of April to the beginning of 
May, as the weather (boner or later becomes fa- 
vourable, let the boxes be ipoved to a well-(helter^ 
ed, but (hady place in the nurfery^ and placed on 
ftones or logs of wood (bme inches above the fur- 
face of the ground, which not being attended to, is 
apt to occafion fuch a ftagnation and corruption ia 
the mould in the boxes^ as firequently to deftroy 

the 
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the plants, or at beft to ftuut them beyOrtd reco- 
very. During the fummcr months, let them i>e re- 
gularly refrefhed with water as the feaibn require ; 
and in the autumn^ (though it may not (^ten l>e 
neceflitry), I would chufe to place them under the 
prptedtion of a frame, which may be covered ia 
very fevcre winters. 

In the beginning of the following April, the^ 
plants being now two years old, they mull be tit- 
ken out of ihe boxes, when, from tl^. interruption 
their ftraight roots have met with, in not runnii^ 
downwards, they may be carefully undermined with 
a tmwel, fi> that they may be raifed with earth ad- 
bmng to them. This being done without wound- 
ing tm fmalleft fibns, put them in penny ^pots filled 
with rich loafib mould ) plunge the pots into a mo«- 
derate hot-bed only for fix weeks or two months, 
till they have pu(hed out frelh fibres, and are in a 
bride growbg flate. They mufl be gradually 
hardened, and then placed in 4he north border of 
the garden during the remaining part of the fum- 
mer. After this thefe plants will require no more 
than common culture, and, having flood two years 
in the pots, may be ihaken out with their whole 
balls of earth, and either planted where defigned to 
Hand for good, or in the nurfery to remain two or 
three years more, for future defigns, from whence 
they will remove with eafe and fafety. 

Though this procefe, to an inadlive gardener, 
may feem troublefome, yet it is not very expenfive^ 
and I am certain I have not direded the leafl fu- 
perfluous labour for the reconciling them to our cli- 
mate and fituation. 

The 
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The Cork Tree, in its native fituation, is (aid to 
grow on^the bleakeft mountains, and poor, rocky, 
fteril foils, with their roots running above the fur- 
face ; but thefe foils and iituations muft have fome 
happy animating qualities belonging to them, not 
to be found in our northern regions, to which w» 
muft familiarize them, before we can expeA to 
have them grow freely ; if your intention is to have 
them of any confiderable ma^itude, you mud: give 
them a good iblid generous foil, and a fituation de- 
fended, either by nature or art, from the cold eaft- 
eriy and northerly winds. 

The uies of cork, which is the bark of this tree;, 
is [o univer&lly known, as to render it unneceflary 
to point it out. Its body being hard, lading, and 
beautiful, like the Ilex, it makes excellent charcoaL 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
The holly TREE. 

^A Defcription of its Flower and Seed. 

Tb^ have male^ female^ and bermapbrodite flowers 
on different plants* Tbe male flowers have a /mall 
permanent empalement of one leaf wbicb is indented 
in four parts y tbey bave but one petals wbicb is cut 
into four fegments almqft to the bottom > tbey. bave 
four awUfbaped ftamina^ wbicb are fborter tban tbe 
petals and are terminated by fmall fummits. Tbe /?- 
male flowers bave tbeir empalement s and petals tbe 
fame as tbe male^ but have no /lamina j in tbeir cen-- 
ire is placed tbe roundifb germin^ having four obtufe 
ftigmas fitting on it. The germin afterward becomes 
a roundifb berry with four cells, each containing a 
Jingle hard feed. . 

Tbe Species aret 

I, The common Holly, with red berries. 
2* 'Thefinooth fliining-leavcdHoLLYj with red 
berries. 

3. The .yellow-berried green Holly* 

4. The white-berried green Holly. 

5. The green Hedge-hog Holly. 

6. The yellow-blotched Hedge-hog Holly. 
7^ The gold^dged Hedge*hog Holly* 

8. The filverrcdged Hedge-hqg Holly. 

9. Th6 yellow-blotched Holly. . 

10. The white-blotched Holly. 

11. Broderick's Holly. 

12. Eales's Holly. 

O 13. Sir 
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13. Sir Thomas Franklin's Holly. 

14. Hertfordfliire white Hon-Y. 

15. Briclgrnan'« Holly. 

16. LongftafTs beft Holly. 

17. Braffley^'s'^ib Hou.v. 

18. Wife's beft Holly. 

19. The Brftifh HollTv « 

20. Bagftiot Holly. 

'21 . 'Glory of the Eaft'HoLLY. 
'i'2. Glory- of the Weft Hoi- ly. 

23. Aflct's Holly. 

24. The Union Holly. 

25. Fine Hiylfis* Holly. 

26. Pamted Lady Holly. 
"U7. Fulier'scseam HptrL^. 

28. Milk'4»aid Holly. 
^29. Capel's^mDhed Holxy. 

30. Patridge's Holly. 

31. Msfim'scppper^ooloored Hoi:;ly. 

32. Box^eived Hollv. 
^3. Whitmell's Holly. 

HO L L Y BsRRixs: are irifually. gathered ibon 
after they are turned red,which is early in au^ 
tumn^- butt&ey areby no mesins ripe at thisTeafon^ 
jmdihoald at Jeaft haag on tise trees until Decem- 
ber ^ for^ were it not for the birds, wlia greedily de- 
vour them, ' i -wdald next iadyife' pnUbg tlidn until 
February or Maitdi, during whkh time they would 
improve in maturity. 

» 

The commbn^method ^ mfibgk^he^i^iits, ts by 
fowingthwr'tkariAs wholleya^^ taken 

from the tree,.oritheifblioivillg Spring}^ tiiit of 'this 
I by no means approve. . 

For 
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For the bernes cotitaming each four feeds, the 
fowing them whole, (if the feeds were good) necef* 
farily produce four plants interwoven in one clut- 
ter, and in the feparating them, fome of the plants 
may be injured. 

Therefore, in ordrtr to prevent any ill confe- 
quence from this practice ; as foon as your berries 
are gathered^ throw them into a tub of waier^ 
and rub them between your hands until they are 
di veiled of their thick glutinouiS covering, which 
will be foon executed. This being done, teerti oflf 
whatever ful^ance floats with the water, what 
remains (pread on a doth in a dry airy place, tob6 
frequently rubbed between your hailds, daily chang* 
ing their iituation, until thi^ feed are feparated and 
quite dry. If this is done ih autumn or winter, be 
careful to mix the feed with (and, to be preferved 
from any wet or moiflure until fpring ; but fhould 
they not have been gathered until fpring, let them 
be immediately ibwn, firil difengc^ng the feed 
from the pulp and covering, whidi may be eafily 
performed by a limilar operation of that juft di* 
redted. 

The ipoft feafbnable time for fowing the feed 
will be in March or April, and as regular as poflible, 
on a fpot of well-prepared rich loofe mould, in bediSi 
three and a half feet broad, with alleys of eighteen 
indies between theni, to be covered to the depth of 
three quarters of an inch $ and as the feed will not 
vegetate until the fucceeding fpring, let the ground 
be kept clean, fweet and oiellow, until autumn, 
when the furface of the beds muft be loofened with 
a ftiort-toothed rake, and a little fine frefh mould 
tfacpwn over them, which hiay be raked off in the 

O z , ' * following 
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following fpring, before the feed are in any fenfible 
motion. 

In the beginning of the following April, draw- 
cut a confiderable number of your Hollies, then 
one year old, leaving the remainder fo tbin that 
they may receive all theinflucnces of air, fun, and 
rain ; let the plants drawn up be placed in a Ihady 
border, of lines eighteen inches diftance, and five 
or fix in the line, giving them frequent but mo- 
derate waterings, and pointing over the ground 
in alitumn and fpring. The reafon of allowing fo 
large a fpace to thefe plants, which for two or three 
years will be very fmall, is for the greater conve- 
nience of digging between the lines, which will 
greatly invigorate the growth of the plants, and en- 
courage their fide-roots to fpread, fo as to rife with 
good balls of earth to each. In this fituation they 
may remain three years. 

The plants in the feed -bed, being now two years 
old, muft be removed ; and having cautioufly 
Ihortened their downright, and fmoothed the extre- 
mities of the fpreading roots, plant and other- 
wife cultivate them as the former, only in this 
nurfery they ought to continue but^two years. 

In a tolerable foil, and a protefted fituation, thefe 
Hollies may be planted out for hedges, negledling 
not to cut them down to the ground, and watering 
them; but in poor land and in unlheltered fituations, 
they will fiacceed much, better, by giving them 
more ftrength from age, and culture in the nur* 
fery. 

, . Therefore, 
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Therefore, to do this cflfeftually, move your 
plants to another quarter of well-prepared frefti 
earth, and plant them in lines three feet afimder, 
and eighteen inches in the line. At this time let 
them have a plentiful watering, keeping the ground 
as formerly, and here let them continue untouched 
for two years. The third fpring, uncover one fide 
of the plants, and with a fpade made very fharp, 
cut off all the downright roots at ten inches or a 
foot below the furface, and at the fame time (horten- 
ing all ftraggling roots that extend far from the 
fides ; then replace the earth, and dig it well about 
them. Having ftood here another feafon, cut them 
down to the ground \ and the following,which will 
be the fourth year, they may be removed where 
you intend, without the lofs of one in a thoufand. 

The beginning of April, having prepared the 
borders where you defign planting your hedges, let 
the Hollies be carefully raifed with their balls of 
earth about their roots, which will by this time be 
pretty confiderable, if the culture which I have di- 
refted has been followed. The roots at this time, 
will require no other attention than with a fharp 
knife, to cut off fmooth any of the fibres that have 
been broken or bruifed with the fpade in raifing the 
plants ; let them be kept • as little time as polfible 
out of the ground, plant them at eighteen inches 
diftance, and to the feme depth they were before 
planted ; give them a plentiful watering, and fhould 
the weather prove dry, it muft be repeated once in 
ten or twelve days', for three or four times. The 
plants being cut down the preceding year, will have 
made (hoots from a foot to eighteen inches high ; 
thefe you are to reduce to about fix or eight inches 
above the former year's cutting ; and thus you may 

O 3 h^ve 
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have a hedge formed, that requires no further tmur 
ble than keeping the roots of the plants clean for a 
few years, and annually clipping them, which, in 
an ordinary foil, will, in ten years, defeat the at-- 
tempts of the flrongeft bull to penetra|:e it. 

t have likewife planted the Holly and Thorn 
mixed in hedges with mofl: deiirable fucceis, every 
third or fourth plant beinj^ a Holly. The Thorns, 
for four or five years, will advance fafteft, after 
which the Hollies will annually gain ground, and at 
laft totally extirpate the others, ib that by planting 
both, you will (boner have an appearance, and after- 
wards, by an agreeable metamorphofis, have an enr 
tire Holly hedge. 

Having mentioned the Holly only for hedges, of 
which it makes the- flrongeft, warn.. "^, mofl laft- 
in^ and beautiful, (or outward fences, of any plant 
this climate produces ; yet I am far from intend- 
ing to confine it to that purpofe alone, as I know 
none will more adorn, pr be otherwife more ufeful^ 
hot only in the garden and wilderp^is, but the more 
extended woods and forefts. For jhek piirpofes, 
at the laii: removal directed for the h^ge plants, let 
fuch a number of the talleft and cleaneil (hoots, a3 
your defijgns require, be fele^led, from whidi cut 
away all but the leading (hoots, and plant them in 
another nurfery of frefb earth, in lin^ five feet afun- 
der,and two and a half in the line; cultivate the 
ground about them by digging and dicing it, and 
annually prune the trees to their prqper form ; in 
which muationthey may^^pntini^e teven or eight 
years, raifin^ part of them fi^m time to time,aii 
your plantation require. 

The 
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The gmi^ml neglcd of cul^ivajtipg this bei|uti- 
ftil plaQt, botJi in the badges and wood^ is n^t a 
little an>^zing, when, its iisany n&s md^ gpo^ q!y#Ii^ 
ties aie conbdered ; apd I cm ho otfi^rwifo ac- 
count for 1^5 difre^d^ th^n £rom di.^ niamiief of 
mif^rriagqs t^at haf^ii by, npt aH^ading to its 
prop^ culjture, which Wpuid give a onoft aiSai;ed 
fuccris, Their comniQa treatment is t». remove 
thenii ftoo^ the f?ed-be4 (wbt^r^ th?y ati? mifed ge- 
j^ily top thick); at two, thf^e, and fowetiq^ei? fou;r 
years old, and dibbling them, (ftill immoderately 
thick)^ wiiere they often contijsiued four, fifv^, or fix 
ye»s, nccoxding to the demgiad:* By diis pxac* 
tice thqir roots ace bad, thein bpdiies ta^ and flen- 
^, and their top^ heavy, fp i;hat t|ie gentleft 
b;:ef zfi of wind, will fl^ake tfeiern to tUqi^r founda- 
tion, from which every fihr^ they hay4 puflied 
out is inimedktely deftroyed,. yfhfft dv? plants 
inuft af courfe perifh^ Bat by folk)jV(iftg th? prac- 
tice here dfr^ftftl, the win^s j^ak^ nft impfeffioa 
on thpiD,nor is there m nai^ure a h^];di4;i tre^ onf 
that roots b^ief, is oiore patient of cuitijog both 
in the root and body, or thatt m^y be planted 
with more undoubted fucceis, fronci one to twelv^ 
or fifteen feet high. 

* Thp Holly tree, in a (oil it 5i(Fe€ls, w^^ grciw up. 
wards of fifty feist high, an^ ^ve?i to a cof^der^hl? 
fize, and in is ^at a vauri^t^ of foil^ as any plant I 
know. It refofes not the ppor^ft, hot, %dbr, gra; 
velly, and ro^ky grwnd, poy th|e coideft if^tty 
iclay and till ; wd its b^utifui ft^iniijg leaves, al- 
moft CQvered with rich fearlet fruit, vthiqh the fe- 
vereft winter dcies mt difoolqiir, makes it in a par- 
ticular manner^ at that feafon^ a moft grateful and 
defjrabte fight. 

O 4 Though 
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Though I have juftly reported this as one of the 
hardteft plants, when it has been properly culti- 
vated, and has onc^ got a good footing, yet where 
hedges of it are planted on extremely poor and 
hungry land, particularly that which is ftifFv let a 
fmall mixture of rich fandy or gravelly foil (but by 
no means dung) be mixed, in the borders, this will 
much promote their early rooting, which being 
once put ina free-growing ftate, they will after- 
wards require no further affiftance from art. 

I muft riot here omit taking notice of a very 
wrong, though prevailing cuftom, which is, the clip- 
ping thefe hedges the beginning of winter. This has 
various ill effcdts, as it not only robs them of their 
beauty and verdure in that gloomy feafon, by cut- 
ting away the frefti tender (hoots, and mangling 
the leaves, but like wife expofes the naked hearts of 
the plants to ^11 the rigour of ftorms, difpoflefled of 
their natural cloathing. Let this, therefore, never 
be performed later in the feafon than July, then 
the young (hoots will have time to be matured, and 
give the neceflary protedion when the fcvere wea- 
ther approaches, 

• < 

Any defcription I am capable of giving in fa- 
vour of the Holly hedges, will fall infinitely (hort 
of the imprellions every gentleman of tafte muft 
conceive, who may have an opportunity of feeing 
an old fence of them, that has been properly 
trained. I am much concerned I cannot gratify 
the public with many examples of this kind ; but 
happily there is one in Scotland,that will juftify the 
highe(l encomiums of the ableft writer on that fub- 
jeft, which is to be feen at Tynningham, in the 
coijnty of Eaft-LrOthian, the feat of the Right Ho- 

ngurabk 
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nourable the Earl of Hadinton, and to a view of 
them I appeal, as th^ cleared evidence of their in- 
comparable beauty, lading ftrength, and magnifi- 
cence. But how much nobler an appearance muft 
this plant make^ when ftanding unconftrained by 
the (hears, detached and at freedom in the woods, 
loaded as they annually are with berries, (which 
clipping prevents), is not eafily conceived. . Thefe 
hedges were planted by the late Earl of Hadinton, 
the greateft, moft knowing, and moft fuccefsful 
planter of his time, and who, to all appearance, 
from a very poor and unpromifing foil, expofed to, 
and clofe upon the great German ocean, has raifed 
very extenfive and flourifhing plantations of the 
moft valuable Foreft-trees. What I have faid in 
regard of the hedges at Tynningham, I hope, will 
not be difpleafing or confidered as a digreffion from 
my plan ; however, to keep within the line of my 
ftibjeft, I do moft humbly recommend to the pre- 
fent Earl, (the proprietor) to allow fome part of 
thefe hedges (which at prefent I think are not lofty 
in proportion to their thicknefsand ftrength) to run 
up to twenty-five or thirty feet in height j to be 
cut thinner and thinner as they approach the top, 
which in a few years would make them the moft 
glorious fight of the kind that can be conceived, 
and this may be done without the leaft injury to 
the ftrength of the trees, but add to the beauty of 
their appearance, and be a moft indifputaible evi- 
dence of what I have alferted, in favour of this line 
of improvement. 

The great yariety of variegated Hollies for the 
wildernefs or Evergreen garden, are likewife all 
highly worthy our attention, not clipped or re- 
duced to any exaft form, but, when properly 

pruned. 
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penned^ fuSered to grow in their natural luxuriance 
of branches and fruit. The variegaticxi of trees 
in general, proceeds from fbme weaknefs or dif- 
cafe^ which occafions their being dwarfs, and when 
planted in (Irong land, bfe much of their beauty^ 
and often turn plain ; But in the Holly it is quite 
otherwife ; they grow to a large fize, and the moft 
generous foil does not in the leaft diminish, the mix- 
ture of their colours^ but makes them more bril- 
Bant ; (b that the variations of this tree is very un- 
limited, and when diipofed of by a good tafte, af- 
fords, at all feaibas ot the year, a gay and pleafing 
appearance. 

There has been many directions given, (with 
muf:h iblemnity and afiurance of fuccels,) for varie- 

gating Hollies from the feed, many of them I 
ave tried, which I have found equally ineffedtual 
with my own experiments ; from hence I cap ikfely 
aver, they are all quackiHi impofitions, and that 
they can only be increased by buddiiig or grafting 
them on the plain green kind, in both which they 
will readily fucceed ; but their variegation by any 
other means, is a fport in nature, which no art has 
as yet been able to imitate. 

I have raifed the different kinds of Hollies from 
layers, and even from cuttings ; But the puxfuit 
of either the one or the other, I do apt rfcom* 
mend, as they are not only extreinely te#>9$ i^ 
their grgwth, but I never was y?t *ble to make 
good plants from them. 

The timber of the Holly is exceedii^ hard, and 
of all ftrong woods the whiteft : It is uCl^fi^l for 
many lading purppfesj the milj-wright, tufnerj^ 

and 
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and engraver, prefer it to any other ; it makes the 
bed handles and flocks for tools, flails, bowls, bolts 
for doors, nay they even make hinges of it inftead 
of iron, and it is fo heavy, that, like iron, it (Inks 
in water. 

The Box tree I would likewife recommend for 
the wildernefs, or any plantation where they may 
Itand near each other, or be clofely planted with 
other trees, which will make them depart from their 
dwarii(h nature, ipindle and run up,when they itiay 
be improved afterwards in bulk and thickneis by 
clearing them of their fhelter ; when woods or cop* 
pices are cutting down, they (hould be fuffered ta 
itatid to encreafe in magnitude, which they will by 
the time the coppice comes into growth, during this 
time they will not only preferve a verdure on the 
ground, but give a degree of vivacity to a place that 
other wife would appear all deflation ; and when 
cut down, afford an abundant return to the planter, 
from the value of its wo6d for many purpoTes, 
which occafions an import of great quantities from 
Turkey, fire. 



CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The yew TREE. 

De/cription of its Fhmer and Seed. 

The mate flimers are produced onfeparate trees 
from the fruit ofibe moift part ; tbey have neither em- 
palement or pet ah ^ but the gem is like a four^eaved 
cover ; they have a great number of ftamina^ which 
are joined at the bottom in a column longer than the 
gem^ terminated by depreffed fummits^ having ob- 
tufe borders and eight points^ opening on each Jide 
their bafe^ cafting their farina. The female flowers 
are like the maky having no , empalement or petals^ 
but have an oval acute-pointed germin^ but nojlyle^ 
crowned by any obtufe ftigma. The germin after- 
^ ward becomes a berry lengthened from the receptacle^ 
globular at the top^ and covered by a proper coat at 
Ifottom^ open at the top, fall ofjuice^ and of a red 
colour ; but as it dries, wafles away^ including one 
oBldng oval feed, whofe top without the berry is pro^ 
minint^ 

The Species are : 

1. The common Yew Tree. 

2. The Yew Tree, with a broader and more 

fliining leaf. 

3. The Yew Tree, with ftriped leaves, 

TH E firft and fecond forts are indifcriminate- 
ly jM^opagated together : They may be raif- 
ed by fowing their berries in beds three and a 
half feet broad, with alleys eighteen inches be- 
tween 
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tween them* on any fpot of well prepared frelh 
ground. Should this be don^ in the beginning of 
winter, as foon as the berries are ripe ; firft diveft 
them of the pulp in which they are inclofed, when 
numbers of them will appear the following fpring- 
but as thefe will be in a weak ftate ; I would ad- 
vife their feed to be treated as that of the Holly, 
that is prefer ved in fand as ibon as diverted of its 
pulp, to be fown the following fpring, and ma- 
naged in the feed-bed for two years, and three 
more in the nurfery, as has been direded for the 
Holly. - 

The Yew may likewife be propagated from 
cuttings of one or two years growth, planted the 
be^nning of April or the end of Auguil, in a 
(hady border ; let them be laid in lines eighteen 
inches afunder, covered five inches deep, and 
watered at planting ; be careful to rub off the 
leaves as far 'as the cuttings are buried^ and, ia 
two years, they will be well rooted, and fit for 
removal. Branches torn firom the joints, are bet- 
ter than plain cuttings. 

The plants from feed being five, and the cut- 
tings two years old, (though ftill fmall), remove 
them to another nurfery, fliortening their downright 
roots, and lay them in lines two feet afunder, 
and nine or ten inches in the line, to remain three 
years. 

From thence remove them again, and plant 
them in lines four feet afunder^ and two feet in the 
line, giving them a plentiful watering, which, if 
the weather is dry, muft be repeated once a week, 
for three or four times ; and here they may con- 
tinue, if the foil is rich, four years, but if poor, 

five 
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five or fix, during this time they muft be 
pruned, to rear tbem for ft^ndards^ or to be 
clipped f<»: the hedge, fuitable to your intentions. 
Let the lines be carefully dug every fprtng, as it 
will much contribute, not only to encrcarfc their 
growth, but multiply their roots. 

If defired of a larger growth, yoii muft once 
more remove them to another quarter, and plant 
them at eight feet diftance by fix, continuing the 
fame culture as before; from hence you may 
remove them any timc> within feven or eight 
years. 

No plant is more patient of beii^ tnuiiplainted 
when old^ than the Yew ; it naturally produces 
great ()uantities of fbiall roots, to which the earth 
(sdheres fi> cbfely, that, with jdentiful waterings, 
you may at once form complete hedges of (even 
or eight feet high, that will not in the leaft degree 
be retarded in their growth by removal, but have 
the fame freihnefa and verdure the firft feafon, 
they ever had. 

Inhere is not in nature of the hardy tribe, a 
Iree & patient and obedient to the (hears as this, 
or that makes fo clofe and warm a defence againft 
the cold piercing winds, (the Holly only except- 
ed, whidi making a great deal of litter in the 
fpring, is not fo proper for the inward diviiions 
of the garden), and therefore none fo eligible for 
making fmall indofures in the kitchen ground or 
nuriery, to protefk and forward vegetable crops^ 
or young and delicate trees and (hrubs. Of what 
mighty advantage fuch feaqes would be to men 
of Tortune, if attended to, when la]fing out their 
impro(vementSy may eafily be imagined $ and I 

muft 
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muft obferve, that they are ^ much n^lefted 
by the mirieryman, whom they would particu* 
iarly be-friend, in renring their tender crops. 

With all thefe advantages, I muft acknowledge 
the 'Yew to be a very unchearful plant; and 
the pra&ice of planting numbers of them, cux. 
in a variety of ridiculous figures, in the couns 
and fronts of houfes, rendered them doubly 
mcmrnful, and has no doubt increafed the difre- 
^ard ihown them f But for the purpofes I hav^ 
}n& recommended'them, they cannot be too much 
encouraged ; neither do I think they ought to be 
cntirdy banilhed the wilder nefe or foreft, where 
a few of tbem in their natural ftate, ioterfperfed 
with other treses, A^ould appear with a revereid 
though ^oomy magnificence, and would be 'the 
ifineft foil imagiuaUe to the reft of the plantation^ 
when contrafted with them, will appear with adr 
ilitional chcarfuineistand luftre. . 

« 

I faav^^ready mentioned the ill confequence 
of cltppifig Holly he4g6s in autumn. This ought to 
be yet more particularly attended to in refpedl of 
the Yew, which will be injured more by that appli- 
cation^ than I have known them to ftiffer in the 
fevereft winters, as whole hedges of them beconoe 
quite brown, and fo weakened, that nothioe but 
cutting them clofe to the trunk, would again re- 
ftore^ them to their verdure. 

This tree, when (hooting in the fpring, or ia 
autumn loaded with berries, is hurtful to cattle, 
which, at thefe feafons, they (hould not be fuffer- 
^d to aproach ; however, the fpecies with us, is not 
the true Taxus, or Yew of the Ancients, to whicfr 

they 
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they afcribed fo many deadly qualities; Mr. E- 
vclyn, in his Silva, mentions a tree of it growing 
in his time, in the Medical Garden at Pifa in 
Tufcany, of fo'baneful a nature, that the gar- 
deners could not clip it for more than half an hour 
at a time, as it occafioned them to be attacked 
with a violent head ach. The leaves of this 
tree arc defcribed to be more like the Fir than ouf 
Yew, and this account of it is given by Doftor 
BcUuceus, Prefident of thefe gardens* I acknow- 
ledge the em^flions of our Yew, when clipped, to be 
no regale, but luckily it has not the malignant 
efFe As of the Tufcan . 

This tree grows to a large fize, is hardy in re- 
fpedt of cold, and will fucceed in the moft barren 
and mountainous (ituations, where the greatefl: 
ftorms will make no impreffion on it. Since the 
life of bows has been laid afide, the wood is in leis 
eftimation than formerly ; but ftill it brings a 
high price from the cabinet-maker. Pofts of it 
fet in moid ground, will continue found for ages, 
and for axle-trees no wood is fo ftrong and lading ; 
to which I fhall only add one other very material 
quality, which has not yet been noticed, which 
is, that beds itidd^ of this wood, will not be ap- 
proached by bu^ This is a truth, in the 
knowledge of my own praftice, as I had then\ 
cut down and ufed for the purpofe in my fa- 
mily. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



The LAURELyOK CHERRY BAY TREE, 

A Defer iption of its Flower and Seed. 

The empalement of the flower is bell-Jbaped^ of one 

kaf indented in five parts at the brim^ which fpread 

open : The flower bath five large roundi/b p^tals^ 

which fpiffgd open^ and are inferted in the empale- 

fnent. It hath from twenty to thirty awUfhaped fta-- 

minaj which are inferted in the empalement^ termi-- 

nated by roundifl^ fumnUtSy and a roundiflj germin 

fupporting a flender ftyle^ crooned by an entire obtufe. 

ftigma. I'he germin afterward becomes a roundtfb 

fruity inclofing an oval-pointed nut having rough 

furrows. 

The S f ^ c I K s are: 

1. The common Laurel. 

2. The white-ftriped Laurel. : 

3. The yellow-ftriped: Laurel. 

4. The Portugal Laurel. 

THE common Laurel is to be propagated ei- 
ther from Teed or cuttings ; but as thofe 
from feed make the moft uniform ftately trees, 
and fooneft produce their fruit, ip, where they are 
required of a large ftamre, I would advife their 
being propagated in th^t way, which I (hall firit 
direct. , 

P In 
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In the beginning of winter, Ibon after the ber- 
ries are ripe, fow them in a (hady border of well- 
Erepared ftkh loofe mouldy iti becfe three and a 
alf feet broad, with alleys of eighteen inches 
betw^ea tbem^ and cover them an inch and^ half, 
Or IWo inches deep. lii the beginning of the fol- 
lowing March, before their vegetation begins, rake 
off as much of tbftif boveridg ^ tMy be done with- 
out difturbing the feed, and replace it with frelh 
e&rth, to tht depth of abaUt thjee quarters of an 
iheh. About the middle of Aprils >^hen the feed 
Will be in a growing ft^te^ the weatfter being dry, 
and not frofty^ rdBnefh them in th^f^wtioming 
witfi ft«:iiient bm gentle Wkteringd \ continue thld, 
more or left^ during the fummer months, as the 
ftftfon fl^t tequire^ ehangtng the miming to the 
evening w^ering as Iboti ae the danger of the 
fitdHs are 5ven 

The fucceeding fpring, the ground being good^^ 
and the former fummer having been favourable, as 
foon as their buda bli^n to fVdl, teil^ove them 
from the feminary to the nurfery, and lay them 
with the fpade in line^ fwo feet ftdlfider, and nine 
or ten inches in the line^ aiidl in ifae ftme depth diey 
formerly flood ; wdter then!^ at pkiltihg,and if you 
repeat it three or four timei^at the dift^nce K>(ttn 
or twelve days, the feafon being dry, it will much 

%ward then: j^cViMth r Let t^ gioand between die 
rbv^ be pointed t^er ki autumn md fpfing, and 
cut aV^ «iny ttd& kter^l bfanehes "wMte they ate 
in this em^ilite, whith «nuft be fK> mote dlfiM two 

yeatB. St^ft|d the buries hitte been f6\m m poor 

land, 4he ptanHt^f omk will hav^ amde tm a 
fmall progrefe ; uKthat cafe, and provided they are 
not too thick, they n^y renuin in the feed-bed for 
f*o years. 

^ To 
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To raife them from cuttings ; about the b^in-* 
ning of April, or middle or Aiigu0:, plant them 
in a (hady border of moid (not wet) earth, in Une9 
two feet afunder; let the cuttings be a foot or 
fourteen inches long, one half of which (hould be 
buried in the ground, firfl rubbing off the leaves, 
which otherwife would look unfeemly a great part 
of the feafon, and by ocHTupting would taint the 
plants. Here they are to remain until the fecond 
April, giving them the fajne culture as the fiaed* 
lings. 

With refpe<a to cuttings of thefe, and all other 
trees, I muft here talce the liberty to notice a cir*- 
cumftance I have never yet obferved to have beca 
attended to in pra^ice, notwithftanding it is of 
thehigheft importance in the culture of every plant 
raifed from them ; which is, the taking indifcrimi- 
nately all branches of a proper age and fize, with^ 
Dut confidering the manner and difpofittoii of 
their growth : .Though nothing is more certain, 
than that a clean upright (hoot will produce a 
Araight handfome plant, and that an ill-formed 
bru(hy one will continue its original likeneis» and 
jtbofe that fpread and hang over or have an horizontal 
inclination, will ever after continue to grow in that 
direction. I have planted perhaps as great a num- 
ber of cuttings, and as great a variety as any man 
in my way ; and after having firfl: cmfidered the 
order of nature^ 1 deterniined to try its uniformity 
in a fucceffion of experimeniis, ib planted the three 
diflSereat djfpoifed cuttingi in Separate lines, when, 
after many years growth, the dtftin&ioi^ was as 
perceptible in the plants reared, as in the trees they 
were taken from, verifying .wi»t the poet iay« of 
education—" Juft a;^ the twig ia boat^ the trees io- 

P a - dined,'* 
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dined," and which is not lefe vifiblc in plants than 
in men. This leads me to obfervc, that gardeners 
for want of this attention in their choice of cut- 
tings, ever give feedling-plants of all kinds a 
preference. That many plants raifed from the 
feed have the preference of many others, is not to 
be difputed, but to be univerfally fo, is what I muft 
contend againft, for cuttings that will root well and 
cafily, are litle inferior, when properly chofen. But 
to return to the further culture of the Laurel, I am 
now engaged with, every circumftance eflential and 
favourable (hould be attended to, particularly as they 
give an advantage in time to forward whatever may 
be the undertaking, anticipating nature, and as it 
were lengthening the life of Man, by bringing 
forward his undertakings^ much earlier than they 
would otherwife be, waip ndture alone to be purfued 
without the affiftance of art. 

The fecdlmgs and cuttings may now be treated 
in the fame manner, and removed to another nur- 
fery, where, plant ihem in lines four feet afunder, 
and two feet diftant in the line; but firft ftiorten and 
cut away all ill-placed roots, and fuch as crofs each 
other, carefully pruning the fuperfluous branch- 
es, but preferving and encouraging the principal 
leading (hoot ; take care to cultivate the ground as 
already direfted ; and annually prune them in fuch 
a manner as will mod epcourage them to a pyra- 
midical form : In this nurfcry they may continue 
three years, but not to exceed four. I have as yet 
only diredled in regard to fuch as are intended for 
tall (tandard trees ; but fuch as arc intended for 
covering of walls, forming hedges, or other like 
purpofes, may either be fo trained from the nur- 
fcry, or further proceeded with, fo as to anfwer 

your 
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your future defigns. ^This tree by fufFering it to 
grow rude too long, becomes ftunted and of a 
very irregular figure, when they are palled being 
recovered, or brought to . a proper form, as they 
are much injured by cutting their old wood. 

Thefe trees from the culture they have now un- 
dergone, will be of a competent fize ; but if a re- 
ferve is intended for diftant defigns, remove them 
to another fpot, planting them in the quincunx 
order, at fix feet afunder, obferve to attend to their 
former culture ; where, after ftanding two years,, 
they may be removed with fafety at the diftance of 
five or fix years, 

» . • » • 

The two forts with ftriped leaves may;>be in- 
creafed by cuttings ; but their variegation being 
very faint, they will foon become quite plain in a 
luxuriant foil, and ought therefore to be planted 
in a poor, hungry, dry fand or gravel The 
better to blend their <!:olours than they naturally 
are, render them more glaring, and of longer con^ 
tinuance, remove them annually, for five or fix 
years, into poor land, budding a richly-variegated 
leaf on the green, or rather a variegated flock, 
which will much brighten their colours, and give 
them a greater ftability than if raifed from cut- 
tings. 

The Portugal Laurel will not rife to half the 
magnitude of the others, nor is it fo eafily reared 
into the pyramidical form, but is a beautiful and 
elegant plant, of a very chearful ftiining verdure. 
It may be propagated either by feed, layers, or dut- 
tings, as directed for the other fpecies, but, when 
young, are mote delicate, and will be improved 
by a higher culture, better foil, and more (heltered 

P 3 fituation 
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fituation for four or five years, after which it will 
be abundantly hardy. 

With the beauty of the common Laurel, we are 
little acquainted, as we have not grown them for 
any other purpofe, than to have them mangled on 
walls and in hedges, or iA clipped budies, which, 
from the fulnefs of tlieir liaves, are of all plants 
the leaft. proper for that treatment: They will 
grow to the height of between forty and fifty 
ftet, and fucceed in very poor barren foils. Of all 
the Evergreiens familiar to this climate, I have ever 
cfteemed them amongft the moft graceful : They 
have all the beauty of the Orange tree without its 
fruit ; and I cannot conceive a richer appearance 
in nature, than a number of lofty Laurels, that 
have been properly trained, and planted near a 
houfe, whether in fingle trees, in groves, or inter- 
^ri<»i with ojher Evergreens In the wildernefs way. 

It unites perfeftly well with the common HacH 
Cherry, cither by grafting or budding, which will 
eonfidefably incrcafe its magnitude, as well as ren- 
der it hardy. 
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CHAP T EB. XXXV. 
The B ay T R E E. 

// bafb m^k and bermatk^^ife fimfr$ on difform 
planfs, tbe male fi^win bie\^ m empaltmnt : Thty 
Jbave om petah ^^^^ #V .ritf i9tl9 fits figments at 
the top^ 0nd nine ftamin^^bi^h gsrti jhorter tha^ the 
petals Jtanding fy tbrees^ tfrmi»atf4 fy flender /m> 
tmt^n Th bermapbrodite fim>ert have m ^palth 
went i tb^ bavf om p^t^h "^bkb is fiigkily cut into 
file fegmnts at tbe top. In tie. httm is jQuated an 

0)$l germi»s /^PP^^i^g ^ Ji^gi^ Jsfi^ ^f the fame 
length mtb the pet^}^ craned iy an ohtffe ftignM^ 
attended byjix or fi^bt fiamim : : fkre are tm glch 
kulur glands^ J^ndi^ uptm very fo^t faotftaiks^ 
fined to tbe hfi ^ the p^tah fbe germin afterward 
' hecomes an (wai berry wtb om cell^ inchfing ^ne feed 
of tbe fame form. 

Tbe S p E c I E fl are: 

1, The coownon Bay Tree, with male flowcrfi. 

2. The common fruit-bearing B4Y Tjlj&e. 

3. The broad-leaved berry-bearing Bay Tree. 

4, Th« gol4-ftripfJd Bay Tree. 

THlgRE $re feyeral other fpecies of the Bay 
trff , but being very tender {dants^ and cou-f 
fined to the green-'noufe during winter, are fo- 
reign to tb« defi^ erf thit? Treatife. 

P4 The 
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« 

The three firft forts mentioned may be either 
propagated from feed or layers, and will make 
good plants in either way. Their berries are com- 
monly ripe the end of January, or the beginning 
of February, when they, ought to be gathered and 
preferved in dry fand until the beginning of March. 
The weather being then favourable, or as foon as 
it may, prepare a (hady border of rich, loofe, un- 
dunged foil, to be made fmqoth and fine with the 
rake, and well protedted by hedges ftom the north 
and eaft winds ; here drop the berries in lines fif- 
teen inches afunder, and about fbur inches in the 
line, fifting over them feme of the fineft and rich- 
eft mould, to the depth of an inch. As foon as 
you p|M:ceive the plants begin to heave up the earth, 
refrem them frequently, (but moderately) with wa- 
ter, in the mornings when cold, but in the evenings 
of mild weather, continuing this pradtife all the 
fummer months ; clear the groilind bf all mufty 
particles in autumn ^ and fpring, as dire<%ed for 
other feedlings, and kt them remain here two 
years, watering them the fecond fummer {though*, 
more plentifully) with the fame attention as the 
firft, it being of the utmoft confequence to pro- 
mote the vigorous growth of this plant in its early 
ftages, which (houU it then be llarved for want 
of proper foil and culture, will become hide- 
bound, and will hardly ever after make a ftraight 
handfome tree. 

Such as you intend to increafe by layers, may 
be laid down in March, or Augufl, the latter of 
which is much the beft feafbn, as thofe laid down 
in March will be but indifferently rooted by the 
fuccecding fpring ; but the others will be pre- 
pared to root vigoroufly early the following fca- 

fon. 
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(on, and by the fecond fpring will make ftrong 
healthy plants. 

The Bay will alfo grow from cuttings, provided 
they are torn afunder at the joints,and planted in 
a (hady border- in the open ground, their advance 
will be fo very tedious that they will require (land- 
ing four years at leaft before they can be removed, 
and notwithftanding this care, they grow thick and 
bruftiy, never making fuch handfome plants as 
either the feedlings or layers ; but I have raiied 
thousands of them in frames with the greateft ad- 
^ vantage, by the following procefs : In the begin- 
ning of April, prepare a moderate hotbed of tan- 
ners bark, and cover it eight inches deep with fuch 
foil as diredled for the feedlings. In this plant the 
cuttings five inches deep, and eight or nine inches 
afunder, rubbing off all their leaves ; let tlicm 
have a gentle watering every evening while the 
bed continues warm, which may be gradually diC- 
continued, as the warmth of the bed decreafes ; 
cover the glaffes with mats during the heat of the 
day ; when the bark has loft its ftrength, and the ^ 
cuttings have made young (hoots,^ let them receive 
all gentle ftioweis, and the evening dews. About 
the beginning of Auguft, the glafles may be taken 
off the frames, to be replaced again when the wea- 
ther begins to be frofty, but kept open every mi!d 
day. In the beginning of the following April, or 
as fooh after as the weather becomes temperate, 
remove both the glafles and frames ; continue fre- 
quent and plentiful waterings during the fummer 
months as the weather may require, and the fuc- 
ceeding April you will have ftrong well-rooted 
plants, fit for removal. By this procefs, I have 
raifed clean-bodied Bays three feet high in two 

years, 
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year.% which unaiTifted nature would not have tf- 

lefted in four. 

The plants raifcd in thefe three different ways, 
may now all be treated in the fame manner, and 
lemoved to the nurfery ^ when, having cut away 
their foperiluous rooto and branches^ attentively 
encouraging the leading (hoot, plant them in a 
well-iheltered quarter oflight mould, in lines three 
and a half feet afunder, and eighteen inches in the 
line : In this nurfery give them all poiTibk culture, 
by digging the ground in autumn and fpring, and 
keeping it clean, loofe, and mellow in fummer^ fo 
as to increafe their roots, and prune them annu- 
ally in April to a pyramidical form. Here let them 
continue three years, but not to exceed four, when 
they may be removed to the places where they are 
defigned to remain for good : and notwithflanding 
thefe trees may be removed at a greater age, yet 
I have found from experience, that this is the 
mod proper time, in order to raife them to their 
greateft height 

The gold-ftriped Bay is of much humbler growth, 
and tenderer than the forts already taken notice of. 
It is commonly kept in pots, and houfed in winter 
with hardy green-houfe plants, tho' I have preferv^ 
ed it in the open ground, for many years faccef.- 
fively, under the protedtiqn of other hardier Ever-r 
greens; but in fevere winters it has been tarniQied, 
fometimes lofl its leaves, and even the young and 
tender branches have been deftroyed, yet the fuc- 
ceeding fummer repiiired this misfortune. It is ^ 
very ftrong rich variegation, and ought to be in 
all good collections of Evergreens. The beft me* 
thod of increafing this, is by budding it on any of 
the plain kinds. 

The 
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The Bay tree delights moft in a warm^ dry, 
fandy, or gravelly foil, where it will grow to the 
height of between thirty and forty feet ; but to 
preferve its fine verdure, it fhould be planted in 
fuuations defended from the deftrudive north and 
caft winds, to which if much expofed, it will fome- 
times fufFer in a very fevere winter, but generally 
recovers in fommer, even after appearing quite 
dead. This plant (hould not have a branch taken 
from it but in the fpring of the year, as uulkilful, 
untimely^ and late cutting it, has deftroyed great 
numbers that otherwife would have defied the fcve?- 
cft winters, many escamples of which I hare feen. 

The (hade and odour of the Bay has in all ages 
been eftcemed falubrtous to the human body ; and 
its aromatic emiflions were in thegreateft reputa- 
tion with the phyficians of old, on account of their 
peculiar property of clcarinjg the air, and refifting 
€<mtagton ; alfo, for the virtue attributed to it of 
refifting lightning : For we read, that the EmpcrcMr 
Tiberius f who was much afraid of it, ufed to creep 
under his bed, and Ih^de his head with its boughs. 
Many other phyfical virtues are attributed to 
its leaves^ berries^ (^c. but a relation of them 
IS not in my province, further than t^ difplay it as 
a plant 0^ etegance and beauty, and that yields a 
moft refrefhing and healthful perfume to all around 
it; therefore, I think it cannot be too much en- 
couraged in our clime, where few (if any) of the 
large-growing plants, have thefe agreeable cfFeds 
in fi> high a de^ee. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



The arbutus^ or STRAWBERRY TREE. 

1 

A Defiription of its Flower and Seed. 

The flower bath a Jmall^ ohtufe^ permanent em- 
palement^ which is cut into five parts^ upon which 
the germin fits. The flower is of one leafy fbaped 
like a pitcher ^ and divided into five parts at the 
brim^ which turn backward. It hath ten fhort fiami- 
nt^y which are joined at the bottom to the flower leaf-^ 
jfbefe are crowned with bifid fummits. At the bottom 
of the flower is fituated the globular gltrminy Jhp^ 
porting a cylindrical ftyle^ crowned by a thick blunt 
ftigma. After the flower is paft^ the germin becomes 
an oval or routed berry y having five cells ^ which arc 
filled with hard feeds. 

The S p 1^ c I E s are: 

1. The common Strawberry Treb, with 

round nruit. 

2. The Strawberry Tree, with longer 

flowers and egg-ihaped fruit. 

3. The fmooth-lcaved Strawberry Tree. 

4. The cut-leaved Strawberry Tree. 

5. The red-flowering Strawberry Tree. 

6. The Strawberry Tree, with a double 

flower. 

TH E five forts firfl: mentioned, are to be pro- 
pagated either by fee4 or layers. The me-, 
thod by feed I ftiall firft diredl. Their feeds are 

commonly 
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commonly ripe from the middle of November un- 
til the end of December, as the fummer and au- 
tumn have been more or lefe favourable : But one 
caution is neceflary to be attended to, which is 
not to gather fruit indifcriminately, but only fuch 
as have fully ripened. The ripe berries arc eafily 
difcovered from the unripe, by their rich fcarlet 
colour, or deep brown tawny hue : Therefore, 
as (bon as you difcover them in this ftate, exa- 
mine your trees every two or three days, that 
the ripe fruits may be colleded. The berries 
retain their growing quality but a very fliort 
time 5 and the ufual pra<Stice is to feparate the 
feeds from the pulp, as foon as the berry is 
taken from the tree : But the contrary } would ad- 
vife, and this from ^experimental knowledge ; for 
having in my poflcflion a number of thefe trees in 
high perfedtion, and which annually fruited; my 
method was to preferve the berry entire in dry 
fand, until the feafon for fowing the feed, which 
was then readily obtained, by rubbing the berries 
between the hands, when the feed will readily fe- 
parate from the pulp, and may be fown though 
mixed with the fand. 

About the middle of March, prepare a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark ; and if the quantity you 
intend to raife be large, lay on fix inches deep of 
the 6neft rich loofe mould, and fbw the feed on it, 
covering them not more than to the depth of the 
(ixth part of an inch ; but if your quantity is fmall, 
you may fow them in pots, and plunge them up 
to the rim in the tan. In five or fix weeks the 
plants will begin to appear above ground, when 
they muft be frequently but very lightly fprinkled 
with water, from a fmall watering-pot with a fine 
rofe ; for, being then very tender, if the water is 

carelefsly 
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carelefslydadied uponthem^maay will bededroyed. 
Let the bed be (haded widi mats during the heat 
of the day ; and when the plants have been a mcmth 
above ground, they may receive the eveoing dews^ 
and gentle (bowers, more and more as they ad- 
vance in ftrength^ until about the beginning of 
Augu(l> when> having been welt managed, the 
glafies ought to be taken off, that the plants may 
enjoy all the heavenly influence of the vegetative 
powers in mild weather; but as foon as winter ap- 
proachesy it will be necefTary to have the glaflesat 
hand, to be replaced in fevere weather, but atten- 
tively admitting the open air to them when other- 
wife. 

About the b^inning of April, m tile fucceeding 
(pring» prepare another hot-bed, which need only 
to be arched over with hoops, and covered with 
mats; raife the feediings (which, if regular care has 
been taken^ ought to be fix or feven inches high) 
with a trowel^ with all the earth that can be ^e* 
ferved to their roots, and put them kito penny- 
pots, filled with fuch a foil as they were in before ; 
plunge the pots to their rims into the hot-bed im- 
mediately on removal ; water them, and continue 
conftantly to do fo gently as you fee the furface 
becomes dry, in which ftate they arc to remain 
until the beginning of Auguft ; to be gradually 
hardened, by expofmg theip to the open air in the 
preceding month in calm moift weather. At this 
lime take them out of the bark, and place tliem 
in any warm fpot, under the proteftion of hec^es, 
until 0<!Sober, when Aey may be expofed to the 
winter fun in any fituation moft convenient^ where 
a mat can be thrown over them during a fevere 
ftorm. The following fpring, take all the mould 
(now exhauilqd) from tht furface^ till you approach 

the 
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the roots, and fill the pots again with rich earth ; 
fetnove them to a (hady border until autumn, wa- 
tering them in dry weather every fecond or at mofl: 
third evening, and then expofe them again under a 
wall or hedge to the winter fun. 

Having -now ftood two feafons in the pots, let 
them be fhaken cautioufly out with all their balk 
of earth, which may be eafily done, as by this, 
time they will be well rooted -, pick away as much 
earth as you can from the outer part of the ball, 
without breaking or difturbing the roots, and cut 
^Dff with a very ftiarp knife fuch parts as may from 
confinement be mouWy or mufty ; plunge them 
in a pap of water and earth for an hour, and then 
{^ace them in two-penny pots, ivhere they may 
<x)ntinue two or three years, as your occafions may 
require ; but ktep them the firft feafixi under a 
(hade and in (helter, and water them regularly and 
plentifully in dry weather, after which they will re- 
quire no extraordinary protedlion, or farther trou- 
ble, than watering, with other potted plants, as the 
feafon requires ; only obferve, every ^ring, to take 
away all the earth that will come from the furfacc 
<if the potfi, and replace it with that which is frelh 
and ridi. 

Thcfe plants being now ftrong and hardy, may 
be removed to the places of their abode for good, 
which ought to be either by nature or art, a gene- 
rous dry foil, and under the covert of other trees^ 
but at a proper di (lance ; for though I never knew 
any ftrong plants of the ^rhntus kitted in a good 
foil and fittuation, except eafly in life, in the year 
1740, yet, as I "fliould not chooTe running thfi 
fii^aMeft rifqire of fofing whole plantations of fo love- 
ly a tree, and waiting ten or twelve years to fee it 

. agaia 
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again in any degree of perfection, I would warm- 
ly advife, that every nurferyman, at leaft fuch who 
have the advantage of protection, to keep a large 
ftore of well-grown plants, from three to fix or 
eight feet high, in pots ; leaft fome fatal ftorm 
(hould again rob them of thofe in the open ground, 
as they would in fome meafure repair that misfor- 
tune. 

The reafon for directing thefe plants to be kept 
fo long in pots, is, that their roots are naturally 
loofe and ftraggling, with very few fibres, on which 
accx)unt great numbers of them conftantly fail when 
removed to the open ground ^ but being contracted 
in their bounds, and aififted by the heat of the 
bark, their difpofitions are changed, and they pro- 
duce roots and fibres in great abundance, which 
encourages their future plantation. 

It muft alfo be obferved, that this tree is not 
fond of being much pruned at removal, which muft 
therefore be performed either a year before or after 
that operation. 

• 

The fort with double flowers is more dwarfilh 
and tender than the other kinds : It does not rea- 
dily fucceed either by budding or common graft- 
ing, but may be propagated by inarching on any 
of the other forts, which ought to be a free-grow- 
ing healthful ftock, otherwife they will not unite 
well, or be long-lived. 

The Arbutus is certainly amongft the rrtoft ele- 
gant and beautiful plants our country produces in 
a vigorous ftate ; to a perfbn fond of Gardening, 
and who pafles the winter in the country, I can- 
not think any tree more worthy a careful culture 

in 
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in fo cold and inhofpi table a climate as Great-Bri- 
tain fometimes is in the winter months. To come in 
from the open fields, or even from a plantation of 
other trees, to a grove of thefe (protedted from 
ftorms), their leaves (hining with the moll chear- 
ful verdure, their bloflbms fmiliilg as in fpring, 
and their boughs loaded with the richeft fcariet- 
coloured fruit, muft infpire any one capaHe of be- 
ing affedted by the beauties of nature, with the 
moft lively and agreeable ideas. 

Thefe trees will not fucceed in a moift, heavy 
clay land ; they will grow tolerably well in a thin 
and fandy foil, though not rich, but th^y moft af- 
fedt that which is deep, loamy, and generous* 
They will rife with us to above thirty feet high, in 
a favourable fituation, fheltered at fbme diftance 
by other trees. 



G HAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



THORNS. 

• 

Their Culture from the Seed, till they arrive 
to the fize of becoming Fenciblc Hedges at 
tranfplanting. 

A DefcriptioH of its Flower and Seed. 

Tbe empaUment of the flower is permanetU^ of one 
leaf^ cut into five fpreading concave fegments. Tbe 
flfmer iscompfed of five roundijb concave petals^wbicb 
are inferted in tbe eMpalement. Tbe number offtamiva 
are different in tbe feveral /pedes ^ from ten to twelve 
or more-^ tbefe are alfo inferted in tbe empalements, and 
are terminated by Jingle fummits. The germin is Ji^ 
tuated under tbe flower^ and fupports an uncertain 
number of ftylesfrom three to five ^ which are crowned 
by beaded ftigmas. The germin afterward becomes a 
roundip or oval berry ^ carrying tbe empalement on its 
top^ and inchfing four or five bard feeds. 

The Species are : 

1. The common Hawthorn. 

2. The double flowering Hawthorn. 

3. The Glaftenbury Thorn. 

A The Cockfpur,or Virginian Hawthorn. 
5] The Virginian H a Wthorn, with long ftrong 
thorns. 

6. The Virginian Hawthorn, with a plum 

leaf, and black fruit. 

7. The common Hawthorn, with white fruit. 
' 8. The 
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8.^ The American Hawthorn, with yellow 

cgg-lhapcd fruit. 
9. The American Hawthorn, with yellow 

round fruit. 

10. The Maple-leaved Hawthorn. 

11. The Pyracantha-leavcd Thorn. 

12. The Cockfpur Haw without Thorns. 

13. The narrow^leaved Hawthorn. 

14. The Goofebcrry-le^ved TJhorn, with yellow 

fruit. ^ 

15. The common Nottingham Medlar. 

16. The large Dutch Medlar. 

17. Tvhe Neapditan Medlar. 

1 8. The Virginian Med l ar, with (hining leaves, 

19. The Dwarf Medlar, with r^d fruit. 

20. The Dwarf Medlar, with black fruit. 

21. The large red Virginian Azerole. 

22. The Azerole with yellow fruit. 

23. The Pyracantha, or Evergreen 

Thorn. 

THE ufual method of propagating the common 
white Thorn, with which I (hall begin, is fo 
univerfally known, as to render it unneceffary to be 
related here ; and the more fo, as it is very faulty, 
and will admit of as many improvements. The 
plants, from the feed-bed, are nfually (old at Co low 
9 rate, that the more ikilful nurferymen cannot af- 
ford what they raife at double the price. Upon 
this account ihey are generally (own extravagantly 
thick in order to make (bme profit of them, and not 
any thing more common than to hear nurferymen 
exulting in their knowledge and rucce(s, by having 
more plants on the fame quantity of ground than 
their neighbours, unmindful that they are boafting 
to their mame, as the plants are of little value, and 

0^2 th^t 
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that an experienced and judicious planter \70uld not 
accept of them as a prefent, knowing them un- 
•worthy his attention. But as the nobleft and moft 
ufeful improvements in agriculture, in a great 
meafure, depend on the bcft methods of cultiva- 
ting this common hardy pknt, I (hall treat it with 
more diftindtion, and order for its food much bet- 
ter fare than has been ufually given it The prac- 
tice I fiiiaH hero ilire£l, will not perhaps fuit the 
nurferyman I have' been juft fpeakingpf, but fuch 
as arc of liberal principles, may be encouraged 
to purfue it, as well as the private gendeman, 
engaged in the improvement of his eflate, or do- 
mainc ; which they will no fooner do, than they 
will difcovcr its value in raifing the ftouteft, har- 
dieft, and moll lafting Thorn hedges. 

The berries, which are moft commonly ga- 
thered too foon, ftiould remain on the trees until 
the end of Odtober, when they will be of a blackifli 
colour, and their flelh in a decaying ftate. They 
are ufually kept in facks after gathering, and 
buried in heaps on the gardener's receiving them : 
But this is exceedingly wrong, as it occafions a fer- 
mentation, which ejfFefts the feed, owing to their 
outer coat heating by putrefa£tion, this deprives 
many of the kernels of their vegetative power, 
and has occafioned the lofs of numbers of crops, 
without the owners being able to affign any caufe. 
Let your Kaws as foon as gathered, be fpread 
on an airy floor for five or fix weeks, until the 
feed are become dry and firm, when they are to 
be caft into tubs of water, and entirely divefted 
of their pulp, by rubbing them between the hands 
with a little fand ; which as foon as done, (pread 
them again on the loft for three or four days, until 
quite dry, and mix thpm thoroughly with fome 

fine 
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fine loofe fendy mould, in quantity not left than 
the bulk of the feed, and lay th^m in an heap againfl 
a fbuth wall, covering them over three or four 
inches deep, vt^ith foil of the fame quality, as that 
with which they are mixed ^ and in this fituation 
let ' them continue until the fecond (pring, as the 
feed, though fewn, will not appear the firft year. 

In order that the berries may be equally mixed 
with the foil, it will be neceflary to turn over the 
heaps once in two mondis, blending the covering in 
the winter months. It is owing to the negledt of 
not mixing the feeds properly, and diverting them 
of their pulp, that we fo feldom Jee more than one 
half of the feed appear the feafon of fowing, bup 
continue in the ground another year ; and then, if 
the former y ear's plants are not taken up, which is 
feldom done, the remainder, by coming up under 
their (hade, are ftarved, and gcxxl for little. But I 
fliall now proceed to lay before you fuch a practice 
(having attended to what has been already directed) 
as will prevent thefe unlucky circumftances. 

The berries of the Thorn begin to vegetate with 
tlie earlieft plants, and, in the natural feafon of their 
growth, vujU fpring if kept in any confiderable 
quantity together, without the mixture of the fand 
or light earth ; hence it becomes indifpenfibly ne- 
ceiTary, to be prepared to fow them, the firft dry 
weather in February. The feafon being come, fepa* 
rate the berries from the loofe foil or fand with which 
they were mixed, with a wire fieve, in order that 
you may fow the feed in an equal manner. The 
ground ought to be of a good natural quality, dry, 
and not lately acquainted with dung, which, un-^ 
rotted, has very malignant effedts on many plants,^ 
and on none more than the Thorn 5 the foil being 

Q^ good 
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good frelhltod and well t)repared) divide it into beds 
three and a half feetk br6ad^ with alleys of eighteen 
inches between them ; take off a little of the ^rface 
of the beds to be laid in the alleys, as iiS prafkifed for 
finall kitchen-garden feeds ; fow the feed with great 
care, fo that they may not rife in clufters, and that 
the plants, may not be nearer than an inch to each 
other ; let thoifeed be well preffed into the earth 
with the back of a ipade, drawing over them the 
foil you had laid in the allays, with fuch an addi- 
tion as will cover the feed to the depth of htlf an 
inch ; for no plant is more delicate, when nfing^ 
than the Thom, or more readily fmothered by too 
deep a covering. 

Thus managed, the Thorns will ati appear the 
fcafon of fowing, which according to Th^ 6id prac- 
tice, will be making a feving of one half of the 
berries, and procuring an equal crop of ftrong 

plants. 

The fiicceeding Ipring, draw out ikll the lai^eft 
plants where too thick ; fhorten their roots, cut off 
fo much of their tops is to leave them about two 
inches above ground when planted, and lay them 
(but beware otdibbling) in lines a foot <funder,and 
four inches diftant in the line, to remain two years. 

Such as would choofe to f6llow the old plaice, 
I muft perfuade to fow the Haws mudi thinner ; 
fenfible that I (hall not be able to prevail on tnmj 
gardeners at once, to tciihquifh the prejudice diat 
cuftom has confirmed, yet ^fome I have the iiappi- 
nefe to know of more liberal fentiments, and who 
want no more than a reafonable hint, to try any 
experiment that may tiend to promote by a better 
culture, the growth of our hedges «ndF<»eft-Jtrt5€6: 

To 
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To thefe therefore, and to fuch as are not flraitened 
in ground, I^ from the moft fubftantial reaibns, 
advife the following practice : 

Let the berries be fown tjiin, or rather drop them 
into drills, made either with your fingers, or with a 
very fmall hoe, at eight inches diftance the two firft 
drills, and double that diftance between them and 
every following two, being careful they ire no 
deepo- coirered, than directed wh^n fbwn in 
beds ; let the ground he kept very clean and mel- 
low about them, till the fiLicoeeding fpring, when 
you muft draw up fuch as are too thick, as former- 
ly direded ; after this, cut Ae remainder with a 
fjpade, about five or fix inches below the furface, 
to remain another year, firft pointing over the 
ground between the lines. 

Th^t this pradice is ao vague opinion, but mudi 
preferable to crowding tiiem in heds, carries the 
deareft evidence^ to every man o£ the leaft atten- 
tion, who does not choofe to fliut his eyes, and who 
will be at the pains to exauiine the plants on the 
ed^s of beds aext the alleys, where be will uni- 
verfally find them of double the fize, and more 
iibundant in roots, than in the middle of the beds. 

Notwithftandiflg the preceding directions, both 
for preparing and fowjng the berries, are the beft I 
know of to procure ftrong weil-grown plants, yet, 
wjben mimbecs only are the olgeft, without any re- 
gard to the time laved, or their future quality ; I 
am ienfibde greater numbers may be procured with 
Ws trouble aad expenoe, by fowing the feed ira- 
, mediately as ilbon as ripe, or the follow ij)g fpring, 
which is the beft feafon, ts, then the furfi^oe of the 
{ground wiM be biit ^one winter battered with the 

0^4 ftorms, 
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ftorms, inftead of two. The feed which is not to 
appear until the fecond feafon, is to be covered to 
double the depth of the feed that is to appear the 
firft feafon. In autumn, rake from the beds all mofiy 
corrupted particles, and, in the following fpring, be- 
fore the vegetation is brilk, reduce the covering widi 
a (hort-toothed rake to half an inch. By this atten- 
tion, all the found feed will come up at the fame 
feaibn-, but the plants will not be one fourth-part 
of the fize, or have near fo good roots as thofe 
whofe berries have been preferved as^liredted, and 
fown on freih loofe foil, for their appearing the fol- 
lowing feafon. From the finall fize of thefe plants, 
}t will be neceiliuy they (hould remain in the feed^ 
hf d two years. 

Thorns may alfo be propagated to much advan- 
tage, and two years time faved, by cuttings from 
their roots. For this purpofe, at removing a nur- 
fery of them, cut off all unneceflary roots that are 
ftraight and clean, of one, but not more than two 
years growth 3^^ let them not exceed the length of 
Four or five inches, and, either early in Odtober, pr 
pebruary, lay them in drills cut out with the fpade, 
^ with their tops a quarter of an inch below the fur- 
face ; let thefe drills be a foot afunder, and the roots 
in them at the diftance of three or four inches, as 
not a fmgle frefli and found root will fail, that has 
been planted with care and attention. If the land 
has been well prepared, of a good quality, and kept 
dean and mellow, the plants will be from eight 
inches to a foot high the firft feafon ; and the fol- 
lowing fpring^ having pointed over the ground be- 
tween the lilies, they muft be cut with the hedge 
fhears, to within two or three inches of the Surface, 
when, by continuing a proper culture during the 
ipnfuing fummer moiiths, they will in general be 

eighteen 
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eighteen. inches high, and moil abundantly rooted 
at two years old. 

I am very far from intending to divert any one's, 
attention from following thejuftlyeftablifhed prin- 
ciples, of raifing plants in general from their feed, 
fully fenfibic of its preference to all other pradticcs 
in moft cafes ; but as there are few rules without 
fome exceptions, this appears to me one ; in which 
the laving of time is not a little advantageous : To 
which I fhalladd, thatthefe plants, in place of one 
ftrong perpendicular (hoot, (which is commonly the 
cafe of young vigorous feedlings), pufh out a num- 
ber' of (hoots very much equal in ftrength, and 
continue to grow in that manner, not fufFering a 
few branches to run away with the fap which 
ought to nourilh many, and that too in, much 
the fame proportion ; hence, from experience, I 
muft affirm, that for the moft equal, clofe, and im- 
penetrable hedges, plants raifed from young and tea- 
der roots are the beft ; but for fmgle trees, meant 
to grow in the moft comely form, and afjMre to the 
greateft height, thofe propagated from feed are; to 
be prefered. 

All the different plants are now to be treated in 
the fame manner, and in October (hould be plant- 
ed out in lines, at leaft eighteen inches afunder, and 
fix inches in the line, their roots having been (hort- 
cned, and their tops cut down, (b as to ftand four 
or live inches above the furface when planted. In 
this nurfery they (hould remain no longer than two 
years, and the ground muft be dug both in autumn 
and (pring between the lines, as it will occafion 
their rooting abundantly, as well as promote vi- 
gorous clean Ihoots, that, the jear after when 

planted 
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planted in this nurfery^ may again cut down to an 
inch or two abdve the former cutting. 

In autumn, remove riicm to another quarter, and 
plant them in lines foar feet afunder and two feet 
diflant in the line : Let them now be cut to the 
height of a foot or fourteen inches, and, about the 
end of June, dip them ftraight in the fides and 
thin in tlie tops. Having ftood here a year longer, 
cut thetn again to the height of two^ or two and a 
half feet, as, from a favourable or bad (eaibn, their 
(hoots have been more or lefs vigorous, clipping 
them as you did before. The ground being of a 
good quality, and properly cultivated, in th6 third 
feafbn, they will admit of being cut at three and a 
half feet high about mid-fummer, and raifed the 
following autumn, when they will make handfbme 
hedges about four feet high, that will at once af- 
ford both pleaAire and ihelter. 

But to bring them to the higheft degree of per- 
fection, let them be once more removed with balk 
of earth, which they will naturally have, if care- 
fully and IkilfuUy raifed. For this purpofe, let a 
trench . on each fide be dug up confiderably deeper 
than the fpreading roots, then with a (harp hedge- 
bill or knife, cut acrois all the downright ihoots, 
which, from the former tranfplantations and pro- 
per dreilings, will not; be majny or ftrong ; at the 
fame time keeping them as fteady as poffible, to 
preferve the balls of earth to their roots. This 
being done, lay them gently down on one fide, 
and with a (harp knife fmooth the extremities of 
their roots, equally Ihortening thofe that arc down- 
right or too fpreading % having prtevioufly prepared 
upright trenches to receive them at e^ht, or wbepe 

land 
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land can be fparcd, ten feet afunder; in thefe 
trenches kt them ht placed the fame depth they 
formerly ftood, and at four feet diftance in the 
line, giving them an abundant watering ; cultivate 
,tbe ground about tbem,which may be cropped with 
various kitchen herbs, and here let them remain 
three years, clipping, and in a!l (hapes drefling 
them to -their proper form, as if planted out for 
good. 

Early in OAober, while the ground is warm, be* 
gin planting your hedges. To effeft this properly, 
make a trench as forrnerly, but both wider and 
deeper than to Contain the roots ; for fhould the 
ground be poor apd thin, it will be neceflary to lay 
a ftratum of middling frclh earth at the bottom of 
the trench, fix or eight inches deep, or, where your 
fituation will admit, a greater abundance wifl be 
the better ; and having levelled the trench to a 
depth fuitaWe to receive the plants, let the earth 
fettleifor fomedays, that it may not afterwards fub- 
fidfe in any material degree. In the mean time, 
before you raife the hedges you intend to remove^ 
go over them with a light (harp hedge-bill, and 
cut out all fuch branches, (particularly towards the 
top,) as are too thick andiland too near each other ; 
cut them to your intended height, not exceeding 
fix feet hi^ ; then raife, and plant them as direft- 
ed for the former removal, at fuch diftances as they 
may join clofe together ; let them have a plentiful 
watering at planting, and repeat it three or four 
times during a dry fpring and the fummer months, 
when, after being eftabliflied one year, they will 
refift the nadeft attempts of the wildeft animals in 
this country. 

The 
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The wind is the great enemy of new-planted 
Thorn-hedges of any confiderable fize ; but, by 
the judicious performance of what has been diredt- 
cd, from which the roots will be fo encreafed as fol- 
ly to balance the heads, fo that the trees will be 
enabled to withftand the winter ftorms. Every 
gardener of common underftanding, in order to 
fave feveral years growth, very judicbufly en- 
quires after old hedges, (I mean fuch as are 
not, from age or other circumftances, in a decay- 
ing ftate), in order to cut them down preparative 
to their being moved to a fituation he defires. I need 
not mention, that fuch grow more in one year, than 
a young Thom in three or four ; and if they grow 
freely without any preceding qulture, when cut 
down, ^nd removed at the fame time, (which by 
the bye muft be no fmall violence done them at 
an advanced age) I am at a lois to difcover what 
reafonable objcftion can be oflfered againft the pro- 
cefe I have juft diredled^ as the plants by it are culti- 
vated in fuch a manner, as to give them ten times 
the number of roots they poffibly can have in their 
wild ftate, and brought to fuch a proportion of 
body as their roots will keep fufficiently fteady ; I 
fay, when thefe circumftances are confidered, what 
doubt can arife, but that Thom-hedges immediate- 
ly fenfible will fucceed ? Strange, that in a coun- 
try which boafts of abounding with the beft gar* 
deners in Europe, fudh fimple eflays as thefe fliould 
not be frequently made for the benefit of fuch as 
are willing to beftow a little more than common 
expence, and choofe (if I may be allowed the ex- 
preffion) to anticipate time, and accelerate an im- 
provement that the pofleffor has a right to attempt, 
both from his fortune and fpirit of improve- 
ment. 

I cannot 
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I cannot quit this fubjeft, without pointing out 
an error alnwft univerfally praftifed in clipping 
our hedges thick, and broader at top than bottom. 
This has rendered of little benefit the greateft part 
of the fences within my knowledge, which pro- 
perly trained, would have been the higheft orna- 
ment, and mod folid improvement our fields are 
capable of receiving. How a pradtice fo glaringly 
oppofite to nature, and even to common fenfe, 
(hould be adopted in a country devoted both to the 
ftudy and praftice of planting, is ftrange to ima- 
gine ! but unluckily it requires no proor, for fuch 
js the cafe. The under parts of the hedges fo train- 
ed, are quite deprived of the benefit of the rains 
and dews, thefc indifpenfible fupports of their 
ftrength and verdure, and are. in fome degree 
fmothered, w^iich bccafions the weakeft branches 
annually to perilh, by this the bottom becomes 
quite naked, which no future care or induftry can- 
repaiif, but by cutting them down, or at leaft re- 
ducing their height, and pruning them clofe to 
their naked trunks. This, tho* a certain, is yet 
a tedious cure ; and to expofe the fields to their ori- 
ginal cold and defencelefsilate, after beftowing oa 
the hedges a care, which if it had been properly appli- 
ed, would have made them continue beautiful and 
fencible for ages : Therefore to avoid this danger, 
let your' hedges be gradually clipped taper from 
the bottom, in form of a razor, until they arrive 
to their intended height; this can be eafily execut- 
ed by a man with fpring (hears, to the height of 
fifteen feet, without any apparatus to raife him 
from the ground. It has been a matter difputed 
whether it be neceflary to continue to clip hedges 
when they are old, where ornament is not the im- 
mediate objedt, and that the hedges are only boun- 
daries 
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daries or divifions of corn or grafs lands. How- 
ever this cannot be difputed, that wherever warmth 
is neceflary for the protedtion of land or crops, it 
cannot be more eafily or certainly proved^ than by 
cxercifing the (hears, which muft be left to every 
one to judge how far the expencc may fuit his con- 
venience, which perhaps may not be fo ^eat as 
imagined, when properly put into execution and 
purfued. The Thorn tree, when not under any 
difcipline, grows in a loofe ragged manner, with 
heavy and fpreading tops, which deftroy many of 
the under branches, for want of air and moifture, 
and when planted in loofe or wet lands, the winter 
winds difplace and disfigure them extremely ; fo 
that, when all circumftances confidered, I could 
never difcover any well-founded argument againft 
clipping them, fave the expence, which, if annu- 
ally done after a proper manner, in the months of 
July and Auguft, will be fmall in proportion to the 
pleafure and benefit that will follow from it. 

Digging and keeping clean the borders on each 
fide of your hedges, at leaft for a few years, will 
alfo be well-beftowed labour, as it will much acce- 
lerate their growth, and contribute to their fpeedi- 
ly thickening at bottom. 

Many improvements may be added to the com- 
mon practice, in tlie difpofition and manner of plant- 
ing our young Thorn hedges. Some lands indeed 
are fo thin and meagre as not to produce tolerable 
fences without a greater depth of foil, but hardly 
any are fo bad (very wet grounds excepted) as will 
not nourilh Thorns in fuch a decree as to become 
fencible, by an addition of foil (though of the fame 

quality) 
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quality,) when previoufly well blended tc^ether, 
and expofed to the fummer's fun and winter's froft, 
for a feafon. 

Therefore, in order to inclofe the ground of a 
dry thin foil, mark out the diftancc of four feet 
for the breadth of the ditch at the furface, then 
raife the fods fixteen inches fquare, and lay them 
with the grafs fide downwards, at eight inches dif- 
tancc from the edge of the gripe, one row of foda 
made three deep eropl^^ys the furface taken up, 
then you are to lay a line of Sweet Briars three or 
four years old, (that have been tranfplanted,) from 
a foot to eighteen inches afunder, to be covered 
with the beft earth, laying the remainder of what 
is good, immediately beyondi their roots. For the 
finilhing of your bank, you muft procure fods 
from the adjacent ground, as it is to be raifed 
eighteen inches higher, then lay another line of 
Sweet Briars, placing them.fo that every plant may 
fall over the diftance kept in the former line of 
plants. Thefe being alfo covered as the firft line, 
you are now to dig the gripe of your ditch to the 
depth of four feet, and as wide at bottom as to ad- 
mit a man readily to heave the foil over the bank : 
Proceed then to complete the bank, (which, for an 
immediate outward fence, muft be four feet high,) 
laying the laft row of fods with the grafs fide up-^ 
permoft, as it will fooneft make them unite, and 
form one confolidated. furface ; the folids are not 
to batter more than fix or eight inches from the 
bafe to the top. The common practice is to make 
the banks flopc in the fame proportion as the fides 
of the ditches; and the argument for it is, that 
they ftand the weather better. But if the fods are 
carefully laid, and well preffed together with the 

back 
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back of a fpade^ there is not the fmaHefl: danger 
of their failing at the height I have diredted them 
to be made, and therefore I would advife them to 
be laid within fix or eight inches of being perpen- 
dicular : My reafon for this is, that I intend the 
Sweet Briars planted in the face of the bank (hall 
hang over the fide of the ditch under it, to protecft 
it from being wafhed down by violent rains. It will 
al(b be a better defence againfi: cattle, who are of- 
ten invited to make trefpafles from the eafy aflent 
offered them by otherwife qiaking the banks ; but 
from this pofition they have no footing, and when 
the Sweet Briars have flood two years, cattle in the 
gripe of the ditch will not be able to raife their 
heads without being oppofed by them, which they 
will not attempt a fecond time. A (heep-park 
thus inclofed, will, in three or four years, confine 
thefe animals no lefs effedtually than the highefl 
wall, as they, and indeed horfes as well as cows» 
cannot bear the touch of them. Perfons even in 
ordinary circumftances, can think much of the ex- 
pence of the Sweet Briars, as there is not any plant 
more eafily or expeditioufly raifed ; or may be had 
at a cheaper rate. In order to propagate them by 
feed, let hips be gathered in autumn, to be kept 
in fand during the winter ; and in fpring rub out 
the feed to be fown in drills upon low banks; 
they (hoot to fuch a confiderable height, that in 
two years they become a very confiderable fence, 
and will even keep out (keep. This Briar abounds 
with fo great a number of penetrating roots and 
fibres, as foon' to render any bank they are placed 
on as impenetrable as a wall ; and there is ho plant 
yet difcovered, fo proper for filling up the gaps of 
old hedges of all kinds, or where plants of the fame 
fort of the hedges will not fucceed. But I (hail 

now 
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now proceed to the conftrudting the inner fide of 
the b^nk. 

Having furniftied this with the beft earth you can 

J)rocure, flopeit gradually to the height of three 
bet from the bafe, fo that the rains may not wafti 
it down, and as the bank is to be four feet higb^ 
the additional foot is to be made good with the beft 
foil you can procure, as in it the thorns are to be 
planted, which is to be fini(hed in a Hollow fuf face 
of two feet, the better to retain the moifture to 
feed the new planted Thorns. On this plant your 
Thorns, and in nearnefs proportioned to the fize 
of the plants -, for the common run of Thorns of 
thre^ or four years old, fix inches diilance is the 
general rule, but for ftout plants that have been 
twice removed, and confequently have abundance 
of roots, a foot will not be more than a fufficient 
diftance. Thefe Thorns muft not be planted 
upright, but in fuch an horizontal line, that the 
top of one may axtend as far, and be jufl over 
the root of the other ; and this in the length of 
the bank from end to end, the plants inclining 
one over the other. This method of planting, 
will make them bu(h from the bottom like a 
fan, and in two years, by keeping them as has 
been diredled, they will be fo clofe .that a fmall 
bird cannot get through them. 
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7be Explanation of the PLATE. 

Fio. I. A tranfverfe JeElion of the ditcb and 
gripe. 

a. b. G. d. Sedkion of the gripe, four feet at top 

from a, to b. and of the fame depth. 

c. d. The width of the bottom of the gripe, 
which muft be fufficient to admit a man 
to ftadd in^ to heave the earth over the 
bank, 

b. c. A fpace of eight inches between the edge of 

the gripe, and the foundation of the 
bank. 

o* o. o* Three rows of fods dug froni the furface of 
the gripe, laid with their grafe fide down- 
ward^ thie (hadedpart immediately over 
them, reprefents the good foil for the 
Sweet &iars to gtow in. 

n.Xi, n. n. The fecond rows of fods, fufficient to raife 
the fiiqe of the bank eighteen inches 
higher; the jfhaded part is the good 
foil for the fecond. row of Sweet Briars, 
over which are more fods (marked i. ) fo 
as to raife the face of the bank (c. s.) 
four feet, which muft batter or fall in 
eight inches. 

s, p. The top of the bank a little hollowed, fo as 
to retain the moifture, and of fuch a 
breadth, as to leave the fpace (v. p.) be- 
tween 
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tween the row of Thorns (planted on 
- the top) and the inner edge one foot and 
an half. 

s. p. r. q. A foot deep of good foil, in which thefe 
Thorns are planted. 

p. t. The inner face of the bank which is to batter, 
fo as to leave the bafc four feet, and the 
top two. 

c. t. The bafe of the bank which muft be four 
feet in breadth, made up of the earth dug 
out of the gripe with part of the fods; 

r; t. The height of the bank meafuring four feet, 
made up of the earth taken fronv the 
gripe, with a foot of good foil for plant- 
ing the quicks at top. 



A longitudinal Reprefentapion of the ^itks on the 

Top of the Ditch ^ 

FiQ. II. The quicks are to be planted on the top 
of the bank, in the manner reprefented, 
(Fig. II.) the top of each plant being di- 
redUy over the root of that imnfiediately 
before it. The diftances fa. c. d.) be- 
tween the plants, are to be proportioned 
according to their age ; viz. For plants 
of three or four years old fix inches; 
but for thofe that have been twice re- 
moved for the better growing of the 
plants^ a foot is fuffidient: 

R a The 
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The different fizes of Thorns, to procure fen- 
cible hedges fooner or later, has already been men- 
tioned; and it muft be left to every improver's 
judgment, what money or labour he chufes to be- 
ftow : Therefore I (hall only add, that an old Thorn 
is hardier than a young one, and will fucceed in 
coarfe obftinate grounds, where the other will pe- 
rifli ; the difference of expence between thofe of 
three and fix years old is nothing, for allowing 
the oldeft to be double the price, they will plant 
double the fpace. In unkindly foils, what I have 
here faid, I know experimentally to anfwer ; but 
it may be obferved, that fmall Thorns planted in 
a good foil, at the fame diftance they ought to (land 
when older, will in time make equally good hedg- 
es. This I mufl grant ; but the difference of ex- 
pence can bear no proportion, to the advantage of 
having a good fence three or four years fooner, and 
faving in that time the expence of culture, which 
for fmall plants is much greater than when large ^ 
fo that I cannot think any circumflance Ihould pre- 
vail with the gentleman of ability, to make choice 
of any but the well grown plants for his work. 

The fame rules directed for training Thorns ia 
the nurfery, intended to form immediately fen- 
cible hedges, are to be obferved in refpedt to 
fuch plants, as are defigned for improvements or 
the field. 

It may b.e neceflary here, to offer fcMiie reafons 
for my making choice of Sweet Briar, for the face 
of the ditch in preference to Thorns, which are 
ufually made ufe of The bell I can offer, is, the 
hardinefs of the plant, which will fucceed in many 
foils and iituations where Thorns will not ; and 

what 
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what is more material in the prefent cafe, is, that be- 
ing a dwarfilh light fhrub, they never arrive to fuch 
a fize or weight, as to be afFedled by the winds in 
any degree, that will in the leaft loofen or (hake 
the banks, which is too frequently the cafe with 
Thorns. 

Of all the devices yet fallen on for planting 
hedges, none are fo natural, and efFeftual for .the 
inward divifions of dry ground, as that of raifing 
them on the furface of a well-dug, or trenched bor- 
der, thickened where the foil is thin, or mellowed 
by labour and warm loofe earthy where cold and 
ftifF. Next to that, both in point of beauty and 
utility, is on the top of a funk fence built with 
done; but even there, though for feveral years 
they will grow about as feft as oa a level, yet, 
when the roots approach the wall, they are of 
confequence retarded in^ their progrefs on that 
fide, and will not afterwards grow with the 
fame luxuriance as on the furface unconfined on 
both fides. 

In wetlands, not only ditches, but thefe double and 
deeper than what have been diredted, are indifpenfi- 
bly neceflary, as the fir ft capital improvement that 
can be made, which ought to be fo difpofed as to 
receive fmall covered drains from the wet quarters 
of the adjacent fields, at the neareft diftances may 
be, to convey the whole water away - and which, 
in many fituations, may fave a great expence, by 
Ihortening the unneceffary diftances of thefe 
drains. 

To attempt general fyftems for the draining of 
grounds is quite ufelefs and ineffedual, as it de- 

R 3 pends 
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pends too much on local circumftances. The dif- 
ferent kinds of drains for different foils, accom- 
modated to the materials thofe foils produce, or 
that arc convenient to be had, may be direfted; 
but no language can convey fuch rules as will in- 
ftruft the unexperienced in the knowledge of an 
univerfal fyftem, as the fame plan will rarely an- 
fwer any two fields of an hundred, therefore, with- 
out getting a particular plan iDf every fpot, we get 
nothing, a general ufeful one being impraftica- 
ble. Nature muft dictate the courfes we are to 
follow, good fenfe purfue thofe didtates, and ex« 
perience condudt the different manners of opera^ 
tion^ 

Where double ditches are determined on, their 
breadth muft be proportioned to whatever planta- 
tion you intend them for; but in general they are 
made too narrow, which occafions them to become 
too dry, when of courfe the plants are not proper- 
ly nouriflied. For a hedge only, the bank ought 
to be nine feet at bottom, and cieht at top ; for a 
hedge and one line olF trees, hxteeu; that is, 
planting the trees at eight feet froni the hedge, 
and four from the edge of the bank ; and for two 
lines of trees, one on each fide of the hedge, twen- 
ty-eight feet. This I think is the leaft diftance 
that can be given ; but where ftripes of land 
are wanted, either for wood, or the improve- 
ment of the climate by fhelter, the plantation 
ought to be broader or narrower, as the in- 
clofiires they are to furround are greater or 
lefs. 

Let the quality of the foil be confidered in the 
conftru^ion of ditches, and more bafe giveo to 

^ the 
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the perpendicular height, where the land is lcx>re 
and fandy, or fpungy and mofly, than where well 
tempered and folid, or obftinate clay and till. A 
ditch, on foils of the latter quality, four feet wide, 
will admit o£ being of rfie fame depth ; of the 
former, three feet depth to the fame breadth, will 
be in general as much as it will bear, and fo in 
proportion as the ditches are broader or narrower. 
In fpouty and mofly foils the Sweet Briars will be 
doubly ufeful, as they will there fucceed better 
than moft other plants, and confblidate the banks 
(boner and more efFedtually. 

The fences in Windfor Foreft, for confining 
the deer, and preventing their depredations in the 
adjoining fields and plantations, are held by many 
improvers as the beft model for fences in ge* 
iieral. But I am forry I cannot fall in with their 
fentimoits; their nature and conftrudion I am 
well acquainted with, having lived a confiderable 
time in that neighbourhood : They are made 
of double ditches, the contents of which form 
a bank between them ; on the top of this bank, 
is planted a hedge-row either of white Thorn, 
or Crab, Maple, Hazel, Eldo^, Elm, or Oak trees ; 
a little above the ditches, a dead hedge is erected, 
by driving flakes into the ground, to be in- 
terwoven with black and white Thorns, Bram- 
bles, Briars, or whatever brufti-wood can be 
moft conveniently procured, to protedt the plants 
till they become fenfible. That thefe kinds of 
bulwarks may frighten deer, or even lions, &c. 
from approaching them, I cannot doubt, as they 
prefent a mofl unnatural, gloomy, and horrid 
afped, and which, in my opinion, highly de- 
forms a fpot, otherwife abounding with the fweet- 

R 4 efl. 
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eft, richeft, and moft magnificent objects I ever 
beheld. One great argument iifed in defence of 
thefe fences, is, the profitable returns they yield 
for fuel, in a country where they have no coal 
nearer than London ; but I fliould think very lit- 
tle ingenuity might contrive to r^ife more and 
better fuel on the fame quantity of ground : In 
fhort, I cannot think them calculated for any 
thing, but a favage uncultivated country, where 
there is danger of being invaded by wild beafts, 
whofe incurlions they might probably repel. 

Where hedges of uncommon ftrength are re- 
quired, I know nothing fo effectual as double lines, 
planted in the triangular manner; fo that the 
plants in one line may be diredlly oppofite to the 
interftices of the other, whence animals attempt- 
ing to force their heads through any weak part of 
one line, are met in the nofe, and repulfed by the 
oppofite plant.. Thefe trees too, growing in con- 
cert, afford a mutual aid by fheltering each other, 
and will for feveral years grow fafter than a fingle 
line. 

Standards of all kinds are highly deftrudlive 
in hedges, by hanging over, fhade and finother 
the plants below them, and in all refpefts rob 
them of much nourifhment 

Hedges that have grown any confiderable time 
wild and uncultivated, muft neqeflatily become 
ragged and open. To remedy this, the common 
way is to plafh them ; and where they are not more 
than ten or twelve years growth, I have known 
them to become tolerable fences, when not too 
niuch wounded, (the common error) but when 

done 
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done with (kill and attention, and afterwards re- 
gularly clipped ; but if they are not taken about 
that age, the feverity of the wounds^ neceffary 
to make them comply to their proper ftati- 
ons, are fo great, that in a few years many of 
them die, and becoming full of gaps, are more 
unfightly, and lefs fencible than ever ; hence the 
advantage is of fhort duration, and the reme- 
dy becomes worfe than the difeafc. But the 
only method of cure I can devife, and which 
I have often fuccefsfully praftifed for old over- 
grown Thorn-hedges, is to prune them clofe to 
their bodfes, and cut them down fmooth, with 
a flanting cut, to the height of about four feet, 
fupplying the gaps with old Hollies, or ftrong 
plants of Sweet Briar, both of which ought to be 
diverted of great part of their branches, which , 
willmake them pufli out moft vigoroufly a great 
number of young (hoots, refift the winds, and 
fooner become ftrong equal fences: 

In fupplying thefe vacancies, however, a little 
extraordinary labour and attention muft' be 
beftowed, in clearing away the roots of the old 
Thorns, and making the hole a% large and as deep 
as the fpaces will allow ; in which, if (bme frefh 
foil is laid in the place of the exhaufted earth 
taken out, you enfure fuccefs, and (ave time by 
having more liberal (hoots, which will largely re- 
pay the cxpence. ♦ 

To defcribe the various methods that have been 
pradifed by inclofing grounds with hedges and 
ditches, would be both tedious and unneceflary ; 
nor would it be difficult to direft a yet greater va- 
riety 
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ricty of ways hitherto unpradifed, further than for 
making experiments ; fo that the few rules here 
recommended, as they are moft natural and fim- 
ple, &> I have ever found them the moft fuccefe- 

The following thirteen kinds of Thorns are 
worthy of being cultivated, in all good coUedions 
of flowering plants, where, from the beauty and 
fragrance of their bloflbms in fpring, joined to the 
rich glow of their fruits in autumn, they have a 
moft chearful efFedt, properly difpofcd in the wil- 
dernefs^ or in groves near the houfe^ 

They are all, except the double-bloflbnaed fort, 
to be propagated from feed, where thefe can be 
procured; but as fomc of them are apt to vary 
from the parent plant, when increafed that way, 
I fliould rather advife their being grafted or budded 
on the common kind, from hence they will not 
only fooner become fruitful, but ever after conti- 
nue to be fo, wherein their greateft beauty con- 
lifts. 

The Medlars ^d Azeroles are cultivated, both 
for mixing with others in ornamental plantations, 
and for the fake of their fruit in the kitchen gar- 
den, where they are planted in ftandards and ef- 
paliers. They will fucceed by grafting, or bud- 
ding them on the common Hawthorn, but will be 
improved both in the fize of the plant, and flavour 
of the fruit, by budding them on the Peaf-ftock. 
To inlarge the tree, a deep moift foil is neceflary ; 
but where fruit is the motive, a generous dry 
mould and warm fituation is beft. 
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Let the docks for the Thorn, when grafted or 
budded, be in a free-growing vigorous Hate, and 
about the buHc of one's finger, thtce or four feet 
above ground, which will be a proper height for 
thele operations. The Pear-ftockis, for the Med-, 
lars and Azeroles, mull be proportioned to the ufes 
you intend them : If for . dwarfs, efpaliers, or 
walls, graft them within three or four inches of 
the ground ; but if for ftandards, the fame height 
as on the Thorns will be bed, as otherwife (they 
growing in a foofe draggling manner) it will be 
difficult to raife them with draight clean bodies. 

The Pyracantha or Evergreen Thorn is a trail- 
ing plant, and cannot be raifed to a fightly dand- 
ard, but is very proper for covering walls near the 
houfe, where the (hining verdure of the leaves in 
winter, almod covered with large bunches of rich 
fcarlet coloured fruit, is extremely beautiful. They 
are eafily propagated from feed fown in Fe;bruary, 
in the fame manner as the common Hawthorn, but 
in a ftiady border, part of which will rife the fird, 
and the remainder the fecond fpring, and thefe 
make much better plants than thofe increafed by 
layers, 

I have ever thought we pay too little refpeft to 
the common Hawthorn in our ornamental planta- 
tions, as, in the feafon of its bloom, I know few 
trees exceed it either in beauty or fragrance ^ I 
would therefore recommend it more for the wilder- 
nefs work, as well as fmgle plants in lawns, where 
a confiderable number of them, judicioufly inter- 
perfed with others, would highly decorate thofe 
fcenes. The Thorn, unconfined, encouraged and^ 

in: 
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in its natural luxuriance of growth, becomes a 
(lately tree; and the wood, which is extremely 
hard, and finely variegated, particularly towards 
the root, is not inferior to Box for many curious 
and ufeful purpofes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVltl. 

On the PROPAGATION of TREES by 

LAYERS. 

TH E manner of preparing mother plants or 
ftools, from which you are to propagate trees 
by layers, has already been direfted under the ar- 
ticle of the Elm Tree. Thefe diredions haviijg 
been obferved, and ftrong clean ftioots produced, 
early in Oftober begin the operation, with all the 
hardy deciduous trees that are moil: proper to be 
cultivated in that way, and which are mentioned 
under their refpedlive names. In the firft place, 
cautioufly bend down all the principal branches a- 
round the ftool, without wounding them, if pofli- 
ble ; let them be at fuch diftances from one ano- 
ther, as to admit all the fmaller collateral fide- 
branches to be laid between them, and let them be 
firmly pe^ed down in the ground with hooked 
flicks, or otherwife, if the (hoots are ftrong, the 
preflure of the earth alone will npt prevent their 
ftarting up. If the principal (hoots have no 
fide-branches fit to lay, that is, if they are not a- 
bput a foot in length, let all under that be pruned 
clofe away, and the main (hoot be only laid ; all 
the fmall twigs from the (ide-branchcs muft likewiie 
be cut clo(e, or rubbed off, as the fewer (hoots the 
layers produce, they will be the ftraighter and more 
vigorous. But before I di red: the manner of covering 
them, I (hall mention the diflferent ways neceflary. 
to be prafti(ed with the branches, in order to force 
them to root. » . 

Some 
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Some tie a piece of wire hard, round the twig; 
at thaf part where the roots are defired, and prick 
it in fever al places above the wire, through the 
bark with an awl. 

When the wood is very hard and unwilling to 
root, the branches are fometimes cut by a flit up- 
wards from a joint, as is praftifed in laying Pinks 
and Carnations, which is called by the gardeners^ 
tonguing the layers : But this feverity I would fel- 
dom chufe to practice, as trees difpofed to root by 
layers, may be prevailed on to do fo by gpnder 
means, when flcilniUy applied. The plants raifed 
in that manner, are a l<Hig time ^covering their 
wounds, and are very apt to be torn . afunder 
when taking them from their mother fdant. 

Twifting the twig at the joint where the fibrest 
are to proceed from, is often fuccefsful, but with 
feveral kinds of hard wood it does not anfwer ; 
but with all the (oft kinds it is an excellmt prac- 
tice. 

There are other different operations performed 
in laying trees ; but the fpecimens given are the beft 
I know of, except one, which, though very iimple, 
I have fuccefefully ptaftifed during the greateft part 
of my life, and that is, fcratching off the bark 
where the roots are wanted to be formed, deep as 
the wood, to about two or three inches in length, 
and two thirds round in flout branches, and lefs in 
fmaller. 

Having treated the branches in one or other of 
the ways defcribed, proceed to lay them in the 
ground, by pegging down that part where you 
have made an incifion, and with both your hai\ds 

preis 
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prefe it into the earth, till it becomes (harp at the 
joint, as from it the ftem muft rife quite per- 
pendicular; for if they are only bent in the form 
of a club, they will not by any future culture 
make ftately or hatndfome trees.- Let them be co- 
vered to about four inches deep, their tops cut 
down to two or three buds above the furface ; ob- 
ferving, that from the extremity of the beds, they 
fall in gradually, furrounding the ftool, hollowed 
within, in form of a bafon, the better to contain 
the rains that Fall, or the water given them by 
hand, which in dry weather (hould not be (pared, 
as nothing will contribute more to their rooting . 
abundantly. 

It will likewife be proper to go over the layers 
about the middle or towards the end of May, to rub 
off all the buds and tender (hoots except the mdl 
promifing, as a great number of branches prevent 
the kindly efFedts of the rains and dews, and de- 
prive the principal of its nouri(hment 

The autumn, as has been ob(erved, is the befl: 
feafon for laying all hardy deciduous plants ; for 
(iich as are delicate, the fpring is a 'more pro- 
mifing feafon,. left, immediately after the necef- 
fery operations, a hard winter > might deftroy 
them : For the very (ame rea(bn, I prefer laying 
the tender Evergreens at that time alfo, rather 
than the ufual feafons of Auguft and September. 
But for the hardy kinds, I know no other feafon 
i^eceflTary to be obferved, than that in which one 
can beft fpare time. 

Though fome little incifion is. nece(rary on tire 
layers or moft hard-wooded treep, yet in the Lime, 
and many other foft pliable plants, nothing more 

is 
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is wanting than a proper covering, and attention to 
the other circumftances of general culture. 

SOME 

HINTS ON PLANTING. 

By a PLANTER. 
Printed at Newry, in Ireland. 

NO country would be more beautiful than /r^- 
lattd^ if its inhabitants were as fond of plant* 
ing, and as careful of their trees, as the people 
orothcr countries ; for (urely we have here the fweet 
interchanges of hill and dale, and the moll beau- 
tiful pieces of water to enliven the landfcape. 

Every planter (hould enclofe the ground he in- 
tends to plant, with an impenetrable fence. The 
beft of all fences is a wall built with lim^ and ftone, 
a dry (lone wall the word. A ditch fenced with 
ftones, and planted with four years old white-thorn, 
or. holly quicks, and raifed fo high, that neither 
flieep nor horfes may get over it, is an excellent 
fence, and» affords a mofl hofpi table ftielter. 

In vain do we plant trees, if catde are fiiffered to 
get into our young plantations, or even into our full 
grown woods, for though they may not bark old 
trees, yet they will rub againfl them, and leave an 
oily matter on their flems, which by obflrudting 
perfjpiration flop all vegetation. 

The planter, fhould not fufFer rabbits to get a- 
mongft his young trees, for they will bark every one 
they can get at -, the moll efFedtual way of deflroy- 
ing them, is to lay for them parfley poifoned with 

arfenick. 
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arfenick amongft the trees, when the ground is co- 
vered with fnow. 

Nor (hould the planter fuffer any rooks or mag- 
pies to fettle amongft his trees, for they will break 
off the leading (hoots, and occafion the trees to be- 
come forked. Where Sallows will grow, the planter 
(hould fet tall cuttings of them into the top of the 
ditch, net-wife, and they will foon form a ftrong 
fence, and (helter the plantation. Should the ground 
be too dry for Sallows, cuttings of Elder may 
be uied, and broom and furze-feed fown amongft 
the cuttings. 

I (hall not recommend the fowing of acorns, or 
the feed of trees, or nuts, where they are to remain, 
for our (oil is fo much inclined to gra(s, that unle(s 
great care is taken, conftantly to weed the yoimg 
plants, this method feldom anfwers ^ and in large 
plantations, it is impoffible to do it effedually, for 
oaks make but very little progre(s during the firft 
three years, and therefore would require much 
weeding, but their roots ftrikc down to a very great 
depth ; I have meafured the roots of four years old 
oaks that were above four feet long. 

Another great objection to the fowing of acorns, 
&c. in open ground is, that rats, mice, and other 
vermin will devour the greateft part of them. I 
would therefore plant out three years old trees from 
the feed-bed, taking them up carefully with all their 
roots. Thefe I would plant almoft horizontally, and 
then cut their heads clofe to the ground. 

Every planter (hould have large nurferies, made 
in the lighteft and moft &ndy foil he has, apd (b $:onr 
ttguous that he m^y immediately plant out his tre^s 

. . . S withput 
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without th€ danger of th^ir becoming dry in the le- 
moval, butihould he not have trees fuflicient he 
fliould procure them from fome nurfery in his 
neighbourhood^ where the Ibil 19 like the ground he 
16 planting i he oug^t iX)C to purdiafe trees from 
nurferiea near ^rcat cities, as they are often raifed on 
dun^ilk, and %tx an air much warmer than in the 
country. 

The fted of the crbntus and other trader plants 
Ihoidd be fi>wn in boxes, that can be removed from 
fibce to place, filled to within etg^t inches of the 
top with Virgin Earth, then a layer of three inches 
or rabbit fand or turf mould, over this lay about 
two indies of ridi lidit earth, on which (6w the feed^ 
but not too thick, then lift eiirth over the feed, and 
cover the boxes widi nets^to prefer ve the feed from 
the birds. 

Siould the ground intraded for planting be co- 
vered wid^ flirubs, fudi as Hazel, Holly, or Biack 
Thorn, the planter ftiouid mdce large holes between 
them, at about fifteen feet from each other ; tht« 
to be done feme months before planting, that the 
fun and air may fertilize the foil ; be careful that 
the pits are made mucn larger than the roots^ 
that the youn^ (hobts may not be injured^ but pais 
readily through the loofe mould. 

Let fech trees as are tall, be cut down dofe to the 
^und, to prevent their being (hook by the wind, 
which is fatal to many new plantations, and though 
it may appear odd to advife the cutting down of 
a tall well grown plant, yet it is neceilary, for as the 
foots muft have be^i much bruifed, a{id much 
hurted by the removal, it is impoffiUe for thofe 
that remain to nQurifli me fame fsody, wMch is the 
oceafion we fo frequently ' find newly removed 
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trees dead at top, and hide*bound, in whi($h ftate 
they never can grow to timber j but (hould 
ftiy direftion$ be fgllqwed, (wh ftrong, vigors 
pue fhopt* will ipring up, ag will in ten years 
become mueb larger trees, tbw if they had ftood 
uncut for forty, aftd their bark as clean and fep* 
py, as if they had grown there from the feed, and 
the planter ftive raueb, by not being obliged to 
bank them, or fix their headi to ftafces, to prevent: 
their being (hook. I liave meafiired the firil yoar^a 
flioota of trees, that wqt^ cut down wh«i plants 
ed, that estceeded four feet, but great eare^ muil 
be taken that the Brfk year's Ihoots are not got 
vered with graft, or weeds ; Oaka, Elma, Chefnuts^ 
Sycamores, and Alb, thrive bdft on being cut 
down, but Beech not quite fo well 

Such of the branchea of ftruba as interfere with 

the young (boots, or (hade them, muii be cut 

away, which will g^-eatly promote their ^owtb. 

I do not find that trees grow any where fh well as 

smon^ Ibrubs, or are any trees fo clean ikinned | 

this may a^)eaf extraordinary to a young planter, 

who may naturally think, that'tbey i*ill draw too 

much npurifliment from the Foreft-Trees t but the 

Spreat ^^uor of all things, has wifely ieattered 

t^e food of each plant oyer the face of the earthy 

fQ that ma0y treea of diluent kinds will gmw 

well on an aere of ground, when d)e Ame num^ 

jber of mc kind would be illanred. Every ^ir^ 

dener kncxwa tbat d Pleach tree ^U not dsrire, if 

it is planted where an old Peach tree formerly 

ft^« tboui^a Pfiu: or a Q»ny mil psm rery 
wellthe;». 

The {d^ittf ihould fjreauenrly?!^ Ms plaotationt 
iiodwbrobefiaditftree^ad#tic^,fiirJH^ 

Sa he 
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he mud cut it down as clofe to the ground aspoffible^ 
and where a number of ihoots (pring from the fame 
ilock, all ihould be cut off but the ftrongeft, and the 
fpare wood cut clofe to the (hoot. The planter 
fhoiild not fuflfer ivy to grow round his trees, as it 
fpoils their bark, and cramps them in their growth. 

The lefs Foreft-Trees are pruned the better, 
particvilarly Pines and Firs. 1 never . fuflfered any 
to undergo that operation,except when the ftem be- 
come forked ; in that cafe, the beft (hoot was pre- 
ferred, and all others cut off clofe to the ftem, with 
fuch (ide*branches as were too ftrong, and drew fb 
mudi fap from the ^ root as to prevent it proper- 
ly expanding, for the greater eftcreafe of nouri(h- 
ment to enlarge the trunk of the tree ; the beft (oil 
for trees, is where the Hazel grows well. I do not 
depend (b much oii the richnefs of the (oil for trees 
as gardeners commonly do, having obferved moft 
trees grow well in (heltered fituations, and even on 
rocks. ' At Killarneyy Oaks, A(h, Arbutus, &c. &c. 
grow to a great fize, on rocks of lime jand free- 
ftone, where the eye can fcarce difcovcr a particle 
of earth ^ I have feen great numbers of the Arbu- 
tus there, that were above twenty feet high, in 
great beauty and vigour, growing amongft rocks, 
in barren ground. A Yew, which had grown in 
the joint of an immenfe free ftone, and had cleft 
it, meafured in the ftem above eleven feet round, 
though the top of the rock was above feven feet 
from the ground, which was apobr barren foil. 

A Holiy in EnnisfaUentii&^SoxtA eight feet four 
inches round ; the Yew in Muckrafs-Abb^^ fix feet 
fix inches, and the height of the ftem fifteen feet ; 
a Juniper on a fmali rocky ifland,m that delightful 
lakcf meafured abore five .feet three inches in girtb. 
- '^ - The 
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The famous Arbutus at general Cunningbam's at 
Mount-Kennedy J in ihecountyoffFickloWy meafbr- 
ed thirteen feet nine ihches round, at one foot a- 
bove the ground. I have had trees growing very 
well in a feemingly barren fpot, which (heltered 
each other, while thofe I planted in finglerows, 
in the rich earth of ah old church-yard, have fail- 
ed; from hence I find that (belter is the prin- 
cipal thing to be attended to in planting ; but 
though I am fo great a friend to (helter, jret 
Imuchdiflike feeing trees too near each other, 
as their branches hurt each other, and their ftems 
are drawn up to bare polefs ; ho objeft^ of the 
vegetable tribe is (o beautiful as a large branch- 
ing Oak, with a fine ftem : For this reafon every 
ipring, as foon as the air begins to grow warm, 
I (Hreft (uch trees that grow too near each other 
to be cut down, it being the proper feafon for 
thinning plantations or woods, for trees moft 
fenfibly feel the alteration from heat to cold, and 
are much injured by it: many fine trfees have 
gradually died away on their being deprived of their 
companions the beginning erf" winter, which ex- 
pofed them too much and too fuddenly to the cold ; 
trees properly thinned, have all the advantages of 
growth, and will foon make amends for the ipace 
given them, both in refpeft of profit and beauty, 
while thofe that (land too clofe, (as has been obferv- 
ed,)only fpindle to poles. The Pine and Fir, as their 
branches turn from the deciduous tree, (hould 
from the beginning have a large fpace given them 
to grow in. 

Strong-rooted trees, fuch as the Oak or Walnut, 
v^ill grow well in clay, as well as the Silver-fir, and 
the Balm of Gilead-fir, but the Weymouth Pine, 
and Spruce-fir^ will fIouri(h beft in a light foil ; 
nay, 1 have feen them grow well in a rabbit-fand ; 

S3 but 
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but Scotch-firs dre never out of pWe^ they floUri(h 
in tvery (biU Md in every climes fmm the fandy 
plaint of HeJfe^Darm^adi to the craggy moun-^ 
tains of Nirib Britain \ therefore, this con- 
venient tree may be planted in bur bogs Or on 
mountains, and will fono a beautiful covering for 
^e tops <if our hig^eft hills : In this fituadon I 
doabt not, they will in tim^i grow to as good 
timber as the produce of Nont^ay or Sweden. , We 
are prejudiced agsinft the Fir^timber of this 
kingdom,* for what we have hitherto cut, ibon 
decayed, not confidering that cvea Our Oak, (cer- 
tainly the beft in the world) if cut before its time^ 
fodn rois and dccayd. OUr Fir»trees are ufually 
planted in groves, in a rich ground, where they 
grow faft, are of courfi) ibft and fpungy, and com- 
mg ibon to a large fize^ the owners are tempted to 
cut them down, before they have bad time to ac^* 
quire any Solidity \ but were they planted in poor 
land, and ftiffered to ftand to a proper age, or 
when cut down were fteeped in Water two or three 
months, or ftoved, I doubt not, that our Fir would 
prove a lafting timber* This (hould now be attend^ 
ed to, as Fir-*timber of the northern countries is 
encreafmg in price every yetn 

I would not ^vife plantations of any of the Fir 
or Pine tribe, to be made of plants above four 
years old, for they are fo fond of their native 
foil, as to be much diecked if removed after that 
age. The Stcme-Pine will icarce bear being 
moved, even at two years old, or having its loocs 
touched by the knife, its feed therefore, fhould 
be fown in pots, oUt of which tht roots may be 
eafily taken untouched, when of an age fit to he 
planted out. At this vtee, grows on the AlfiSj in 
a much colder climate than ours, it fliould be pro- 
pagated here. 

The 
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The Weymouth Pine grows faft^ is very ftraightf 
and confequently fit for the mafts of ihips.t . I 
bought feme of them from the feed-bed^ and cott- 
tr'dryto the gieneral optniODy. I planted fome in 
a light dry foil, amongft Hazel bufties, where they 
remained y the others I piainted in two nurferies in 
walled gardens, org in a ,£mI inclined to clay, well 
mixed w^th fea-faiKt^ the other ifi a dry gravelly 
foil ; of thofe that were planted in the clay mixed 
with fa(nd, I loft ab<)ut one third, and alKMii; one 
fourth of thofe that were put in the grav'elly n^r« 
fery ; and not one of the plants fee amon|^ the 
Hazels have &tled $ they ccmiinued much heal- 
thier, und h^v^ made better fliootfr than thofe in 
the nurferies, which weie con^atty dug alxMir, 
and kept clear of weeds, when no other attention 
was given to thofe placated oiA, than' to cut down 
the grafs and weeds that ftood near tlleiD, »id trim- 
ming the Hazel as the young trees advanced and 
required air. From tAiefe aad other obfefvtftions, I 
find that the dicing th^ eaf ih about Pides or Firs^ 
is very inj^urious' to them, for however ea^^ful the 
labourera may be^ yet they will often eut fome of 
their fKie^ropta^ vrbich prevents their thriving ; and 
I am clearly of the fame opmion in refpe£k to all 
other Foreft-Trees, for I find that the grafs will 
keep their roots cod afldmOift in fttmrner, £tnd 
warm in winter, and is what nature intended ae a. 
prefervative agsdnft the extremes of <^old and heat^ 
which is evideit^t from tree^ growing fi> well in 
woods, and appear §0 okm barked $ iet tlhH bufii- 
es^ grsis and weed, may be faki to be their prorec- 
tOfs. As to my FiMrieft-Trees, I never do naore 
than plant them catefully^ fence them weH, ^v- 
in^ tli^m alt the protection in isiiy power ^ from the 
chilUng blaft| and then leave nature to do the reft, 
and I have reafon to think I have done well 

S>4 Sycamore 
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Sycamore will grow better in any kind of foil, 
in expofed places, or near the fea, than any other 
deciduous tree, and they arc every day becoming 
more valuable, as our linen manufafture extends. 

The Larix grows faft in light ground, and even 
on a mountain, its timber is excellent JFor hou re- 
building, as it will not foon take fire or blaze. 

Englifti Elms are fo eafily thrown down by high 
winds, that I am jiot very fond of planting them, 
except in the face of ditches along with the 
quicks, and they muft be cut down at planting • 
but if they are grafted, or budded on the Irifh 
Elm, they will withftand the force of any ftorm. * 

Chefnut Trees for bearing fruit, (hould be 
grafted or budded. 

Moft kinds of trees and ihrubs will grow from 
cuttings, if they are planted in (heltered fituations, 
at a proper feafon ; cuttings of tender plants, (hould 
be fet in a ftove, or covered with bell-glafles, fo 
that the air may not get at them for fix weeks, or 
until they have put out roots. 

The admirers of tender foreign plants, (hould 
have hot houfcs on purpofc for them, but not 
amongOr their Pine plants, or Melons: for as 
many of them are poifonous, it is impoflible to de- 
termine how far the farina of their bloffoms may 
affe£t the Pine-Apples'or Melons that arenear them. 
It is well known that the farina of Cucumbers, will 
fpoil the flavour of Melons that grow near them. 
Gardeners (hould therefore be careful what trees 
or plants they fet amongft fruit-trees, or plants 
for the kitchen ufe. 

Trees 
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Trees that bear bad fruit, fliould not be fufFered 
to grow amongft thofe that bear good. 

Though the Arbutus and Myrtle, as well as 
fome other tender plants, grow very well in this 
kingdonn near the fea, yet they do not thrive fo 
well in the inland parts ^ therefore, let the heads 
of thefe plants be watered with fait and water, 
on the firft appearance of a froft. 1 recommend 
the fame practice to be obferved, when your 
trees are infeded with infers, as 1 have found it 
equally fuccefsfuh 

Should the ground you intend to plant, be 
covered with fhrubs of the aquatic tribe, fuch as 
Sallows, Bog-myrtle, &c. be aflured that fprings, 
or (landing waters have chilled it ; therefore, let 
deep drains be made to intercept the fprings, to 
carry off the water before you begin to plant 
any trees of value j but fhould it not be worth the 
expence to accomplifli it, make your fallow-bed^ 
there, which will turn to good account ; of all 
the fallow tribe, the Chefnut fallow, or Scented 
Willow is the bed for bafket work, or for hoops, 
as it produces the toughed twig of any of the 
Sallows. 

The red Sallow, and the Gorgomel, are the beft 
for timber, or for (heltering plantations, as they 
grow fad ; and here I mud recommend the propa- 
gating of them for their bark, as we are obliged 
to import a great quantity every year j and we 
have immenfe tradts of bottoms that are how 
of little ufe, that might be made very proiStable 
at a fmall expence, by putting down in fpring 
cuttings of thofe Sallows. 

The black Poplar,or CbeJbireWWXo^ ^ is of a quick 
growth, and will grow very well from cuttings j 

the 
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the Carolina Poplar and Pifte-Pdplar, may be graft- 
ed or budded on the ypuns ihoots. I have been 
informed that the timber of Poplars and Sallows^ 
if very fit for makine broad wheels for carts or 
cars, as it will hold the nails well, and is light. 

Oaks will grow well in a fwampy foil. I have 
ieen many thrive well^ nocwithftanding they were 
covered every winter, by the overflowing of a 
neighbouring river, but their timber is not (b 
gpod as that growing on a dry foil. 

Grafs-grounds, that are intended for planta- 
tions^ Ihould be fallowed, and rrench-jdoughed 
as deep as pofTible, when this is done, the plough- 
man is to go as deep as he can with hts fAough^ 
another is immediately to follow, and to cut 
as deep as pofTiUe in the fame furrow, but with 
an higher eairth-board, to caft the earth over, and 
bury the fod ; which as (bon as rotted, the ground 
muft be ploughed again ; for the deeper, the finer, 
and the loofer the earth is made, the better, 
the young plants will fpread their roots in it. 

Stiff clay muft be mixed with fand, or limed 
to open and warm it. 

Should the ground that is intended to be plant- 
ed, have been under corn the laft fcafon, nothing 
more is neceflary to be done, than to trench- 
plough it as foon as the corn is off*, when it may 
be planted, for the ftubble will open the foil and 
keep the roots warm. I would plant the ground 
thus prepared, with Oaks of three or four year old, 
at about twenty feet from each other, and all 
others between ^the Oaks, but not in ftraight 
lines, as that form draws the wind too much, 
and would chill the young trees ^ the deciduous 

trees 
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trccc muft be cut clofe to the ground ; the mdl 
expored trees of thi« pkntation, ihauld be Syca- 
mores and Scotch-firs, as they grow faft» and will 
foon (helter the others. Hazel-nuts, Broom-feed 
and Liburnam, may be fown through the plan- 
tatioa in fpring, and Junipers, Holly and Laurel^ 
planted there for under-wood, and covering for 
game. 

The Autumn is. the beft feafon for planting 
trees, and that as foon as their leaves begin to 
turn ; for we in general have fo much dry wea- 
ther in fpj^ing, that it would be impoffible to pr«- 
ferve them by watering. 

The beft method to be followed, for planting 
trees in bogs, is with a fetting flick', nicked at tte 
end, for the root to lie in 5 the planter muft be 
careful to prefi the bog well round their roots. 

Not any thing more neceflary for an orchard 
, than ihelter, as well as to all the different works 
of Nature, even the human fpeqies frequently ex- 
perience its foftering influence, and are experi- 
mentally taught its value, in this uncertain cli- 
mate. To bring an orchard as early as poffible 
inu> profit, plant Crabs or Wildings, of four or 
five years old, to be cut down as foon as planted, 
and on their young (hoots graft or inoculate the 
beft fruit you can procure ; from this prafticc you 
will have more fruit in ten vears, than other wife 
in tvirenty. The Wilding, fo neceflary for the 
Cyder maker, if grafted on its own ftock, will 
likewife come much earlier into bearing, aod the 
fruit much improved for ufe and fize. 

Notwithftanding the aft of the 5th of George 
the third, gives great encouragement to planters, 
yet I fear this kingdom will never be well wooded^ 

or 
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or improved, whilft our Roman Catholicks are pre- 
cluded from taking land for their lives ; furely this 
is bad policy, for their being poflefTed of a per- 
manent property, would be the beft fecurity to 
government for their good behaviour > as they 
would then have fomethingto lofe, but the contra- 
ry in the prefent policy. The man who is fo hap- 
py, as to have his farm and improvements fecured 
for life, will exert himfelf to improve them ; but 
the wretched tenant who knows not the hour he 
may be difpoiTefled will not improve, left his la- 
bour (hould be for the advantage of another. 
He never feels the joy of being at home ! Which 
is a happinefs I fincerely wifh to every Irifliman, 
whether he prays to his creator in Engliih or 
Latin. 

Such as have a defire of putting into pradtice, 
what has beeii ftrongly recommended by the late 
writers on planting of timber trees, are to obferve, 
that the proper feafon of cutting down the Oak^ 
Elm^ Chef nut ^ Sycamore and AJh^ and others, as par- 
ticularly recommended in this treatife, is, in the 
month of February, The progrefs that trees have 
made after this operation, are known to be fuch 
as far exceed any other, as a firft year's (hoot has 
been found to exceed four feet, with every ap- 
peavance of health and vigour ; the (hoot made is 
to be attended to, to remove any obftrudtion of 
weeds or grafs, while coming up ; trees that are 
ftunted in their growth or fpindle too much, as 
well as thofe that are hide bound, or require their 
roots to beencreafed, for the better proportioning 
their ftem, or to give them a fufficient hold in the 
earth, to withftand tempeftuous winds, are recom- 
mended to be treated in this manner. For parti- 
culars the treatife is requefled to be confulted, as 
tHis pradlice is not univerfally^ tho' generally re- 
commendcd^ CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



On grafting and INOCULATION. 



OF all the aids Nature has received from Art in 
the produ<aions of the vegetable world, none 
has perhaps been more aftoni(hingly great and ufe« 
fill to mankind in the improvement of gardening, 
than what has been derived from the culture of 
trees and the improvement of generous fruits, by 
grafting and inoculation. By this happy difcovery, 
wc can not only preferve every fpecies bountifiilly 
beftowcd on us by the great Author of Nature, 
but improve them, which -by floth and inatten*- 
tion, if not loft, would fo degenerate as not to be 
worth preferving, Thofe that we raife from feed, 
we have the fame opportunity of improving by 
thcfe helps. 

1 (hall therefore mention the different ways of 
grafting that are or h^ve been ufually pradifed, as, 
each may be ufeful in certain circumftances, and 
it is incumbent on me to point out and diredt the 
different operations. But before we proceed to 
execute, let us be provided widi the neceflary 
materials, which are as follow : - 

The 
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The grafts of all hardy trees (hould be cat ^e€ 
or four weeks, and laid in a (hady border fix or 
eight inches deep, before they are ufed: Such, 
as the gardeners qall thirfly grafts^ are ever 
found to unite foancft and more certainly, than 
when the circulation of the fap is equally brifk in 
both the graft and flock ; ami I never had qiore 
fuccefs, than with grafts that were (b much fbrivel^ 
)ed in the bark, and fecRiingly withered, as to be 
thought only fit for the fire by fuch as were un^ 
fkilled in the art. 

. Where your flocks are flrcmg, that is, not lefs 
than half an inch in diameter, a ftout fturnpy gntft 
with thickofet plump buds, is more ta be preferred 
to a flender one, for tbe luxuriant growth of all 
hardy Forefl^trees ; but where bloflbma aad fruit 
are foon dcftred, or tbe tree intended for a dwarf^ 
the reverie mufl be obferved* 

The grafts being cut and made rfiadyt thoir 
covering ought next to be prepared, by coUe^ii^ 
a neceilary quantity of ftrong, fat, loamy clay, 
to which add a fifth or fixth part of new-nude 
horfc-dung, mixed with (bme hay or ftrnwcut very 
fmall, which will bind tbe whole well tog^ther> 
and prevent its rending and falling fron(i the treea. 
Thefe materials mufl be well blended, by often 
beating, and pouring water on theni every fecond 
or third day, till they become folid and well ina>r«* 
porated ; after this the whole fhould be boUowed 
in form of a difh, not expofed to frofi: or drying 
winds, but kept moifl by regularly pounqg wtter 
en it uptil it is ufed. 

The inftruments necef&ry for the diflferent ope- 
rations are : 

i.Afmali 
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I • A fmall hand-faw, to cut off the heads of 
large ftocks. 

2. A good ftrong pruning-knife, with a thick 
back, to make clefts in the ftocks. 

3. A fmall knife, made very, (harp, to cut the 
grafts. 

4. A grafting-chifel, and fmall mallet. 

5. A wedge, to keep open the clefts in latg^ 
ftocks until the infertbn of die graft. 

6. Some ba(s mat, or woollen yam^ cut into 
proper lengths to tye the gp£tB to the ftocks. 

Since the fir(t invention of grafting, there has 
been many various ways reconimended for perform* 
ing it ; but the following has been found the beft^ 
and moft fucceftfui : 

1. Grafting in the rind, or Shoulder-graftifigt 
which is only proper for trees two inches diameter 
or upwards* 

2. Cleft or Slit^rafting : This is proper for 
ftocks from about three quarters of an inch to two 
inches diameter. 

3. Whip or Tongue^mfting : This, for ftocks 
not exceeding three quarters of an inch diameter, 
is mo&. readily performed, and by far exceeds 
moft of the other methods. By whip^^rafting, the 
wounded ftock £xm heals, and where the growth 
is vigorous, in two years the ftock and graft be<^ 

come 
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Come (o perfedUy united, that one will hardly diC- 
cover that any incifion had ever been made. 

4* Grafting by approach, inarching, or ablacta- 
tion : This is to be performed on. plants in pots^ <x 
^. when the ftock you would graft on, and the tree 
from which you take your graft ftands, or can be 
brought fo near together that they may be jcMued : 
But inarching is only proper for tender exotic 
plants, as fix>m this operation they never become 
vigorous hardy trees, though, to bring forward the 
fudden production of flowers and fruit, no pradkice 
has yet been found fo fucceisful ; and you may 
even inarch trees with the bloflbms and miit upon 
them, but this is committing violence, for it is bet- 
ter to. allow an intimate conjunction, by a free cir- 
culation of the fap, before you admit of their bear* 
ing any quantity of fruit at leaft, which coniider- 
ably impairs the ftrength of all new-planted or 
new-grafted trees. This method of grafting is 
to be performed three or four weeks later than 
any of the others, and when the juices are in 
high circulation. 

5. Grafting in the root: This is of much la- 
ter invention than any of the former, and, in 
many circumftances, may be an improvement on 
them all it is performed by cutting the clean 
fmooth roots of the flocks in pieces five or fix inch- 
es long, and as large, or a little larger, than the 
graft of the fpedes you are to unite : Let them 
be whip-grafted and tyed together very clofe, 
; fo as to prevent the wet from affeCting the wound- 
ed parts, and plant them fb deep, that the graft, 
which (hould be four or five inches long, may be 
about one half buried under the fur&ce. This is 
an admirable practice, both for improving the fla- 
vour 
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^ vour of fruits, and preferving a nearer fimilitude 
to the tree from whence you take your grafts ; for 
by this method the grafts will root, and thefe roots 
increafe as well as thoie from the flock ; and as 
ail plants draw much from the ftock on which 
they are grafted, thefe will have a leis dependence, 
having a great part of their nourifhment from their 
own proper roots. From this circumftance I muft 
obferve, that I can fee no manner of difEculty 
in making the grafts as genuine a fpecies as the 
original tree from which they were taken, by cut- 
ting away the flock, as fbon as the grafts have flood 
two or three years, in which time they will have fuf- 
ficiently rooted to admit of a feparation, and fuc- 
ceed by themfelves. This hint may alTuredly be 
improved to much advantage, and is only making 
the flock a temporary nurfe until the graft has ac-* 
quired flrength. Where this method is to be put 
in practice, the grafts may be an inch or two lon- 
ger than thofe already directed, as, by giving them 
that additional depth in |he earth, they will the 
fooner and the more abundandy root. 

The feafon for grafting mufl be r^;ulated ac- 
cording to the flate of the weather in the ^ring, 
earlier or later as that fhall be more or leis proper., 
The ufual.time of performing it, is when the buds 
begin to (well, which no doubt appears very con- 
fiflent ; but as at this feaibn we feldom have a 
continuance of mild weather for feveral weeks, 
I have in my earlier days often paid very dearly for 
my compliance with this common and feemingly 
proper time for the operation, both from a continu- 
ance of cold rains, and iharp withering frofls, and 
that even after the grafts have begun to pufh 
out their fhoots with fome vigour, hence I have fre- 
qujently had whole quarters cut off: Therefore, 

T from 
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ffom as mudi praiAice in grafting as perhaps any 
one man cf my age baa had, I advife, that the 
grafts, particularly of hardy free-shooting trees^ 
be cut and laid in the giound before their 
buds begin to fweU ; and advife the operation to 
be delafy^ untt} the circulation of the fap is briik 
in the ftoclus and their buds begin to break into 
kaves, when the grafts will immediately unite, 
which if do^e earlier, would iK>t be die cafe ; for 
bekw BOW advnced in the feafon^ we ha^e » great- 
ei affiiranoe of a contiBiience of milder weather. 
It muft be obferved, that the (hoots of tender trees 
will not admit of being & long cut before they 
are made ufe of, as the more harcfy. 

Let it ever be a (landing rule, not to graft while 
it freezes or rains ; in either of which events, 
no realbnable fuccefe can be expected. 

It ha^ lately become a praAice, as foon as the 
grafts are tied with bafi, and without any apfrfi- 
cation of the day, to hoe up the earth fi> deep as 
to cover the flock ; in this way, I have fucceed- 
ed with hardy trees, in a dry mild fpring : But in 
this country we have of late years been (b little 
acquainted with thefe temperate feafons, and I 
have fuffered A much by a too fanguine bojpe of 
better weather, that until I find ibme alteration in 
our dimate, I (hall neither advife others^ nor 
Vitnture myi^f, to do any thii^ in this way with- 
out taking every precaution^ but when hands fuffi- 
dent to accompiifli the bufmeis feafonably cannot 
be had. I recommend, that your grafts be tied as 
firm as may be, without galling them, that the 
wounded part of the ftock be intirely covered 
with the bafS) and that the clay when well tempered, 

be 
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be put on fmooth and cloie^ fully covering the ba(s, 
and top of the (lock, in fuch a tnanner as will beft 
keep out the air, and prev^it all other injurious 
eflfeds to be apprehended from cold and wet. 

Inoculation or budding, is a fpecies of grafting 
infinitely fuperior to any other yet invented for 
moft kinds of tree9> and will fucceed with many 
ibrts that will not agree, or make good plants, by 
any other method. From this practice of only open* 
ing about an inch of the bark, and gently thruuing 
in a fmall bud between that and die wood, tliere ia 
not the fmallefl violence committed on the ftock^ 
which, being done in the growing feaibn, in two or 
three weeks becomes perfelftly fpund. 

This operation is commonly performed from th0L 
middle of June until the middle of Auguft, a little 
fooner or later as the feaibn is more or lefs forward S 
But the bed: rule to be obferved, is to begin when 
you find the buds fully formed at the extremity of 
the fame year's (hoots, at which, time they have fi* 
niihed their fpring growth, and are ripe for inocula<^ 
tion. 

In very hot dry iummers, particularly in light 
thin ground, the bark of the uocks will not eably 
feparate from the wood, owing to a ftagnation of 
juices : To remedy this evil, two of three weeks 
before the feaibn for budding commences, let the 
(locks be regularly watered every third or fourth 
evening \ and if fome are fprinkled over the tops^ 
from the rofe of the watering-pot, in imitation of 
Nature's watering, it will contribute much to myi- 
gorate them This too may be very fucceisfuUy ap- 
plied to the tree» from whence th« buda are to be 

T 4^ • taken 1 
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taken -, by not knowing or attending to this, I have 
frequendy feen the buds of an entire quarter perifh, 
and others where the ftocks were fo hide-bound that 
the bark would by no means feparatefrom the wood 
to receive the bud. A watering or two after the 
buds are fet in, will likewife be of ufe. 

The beft time for budding is in cloudy weather, 
(though not when it adually rains) or in the even- 
ing of a warm dry day ; for ftiould it be perform- 
ed in the middle of the day, the (hoots will perfpire 
fo faft as to leave the buds deftitute of moifture. 

Budding is preferable to every other operation 
for all kinds of ftone fruit, as from the other 
methods of grafting, they are very apt to produce a 
cum in the wounded part, with which, if the plants 
are ever fo little infeded, they never (hoot free- 
ly, or live long. It is likewife beft for moft of 
the nut-bearing trees, many of which will fucceed 
in no other way, or by inarching, and which, as has 
been obferved, is rfither an amufmg entertainment 
than any real improvement. 

The manner of performing the different opera- 
tions of grafting, has been already fo well de- 
fcribed in books on Gardening, as to render it 
unneceflary for my giving a particular detail 
of the diffeif nt ways of doing them, and the 
more fo, as they are moft accurately and diftinftly 
given in Sir James Juftices's Piece on Gardening, 
illuftrated with engraved reprefentations of the 
cuts and forms of the ftock, the manner of pre- 
paring the, cions and. making the incifions, the 
better to convey the manner of the execution, 
which will greatly affift the young pradtitionen 

Every 
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Every gardener fhould be early inftrudted in the 
theory as well as the praftice, as the firft elements 
of his profeflion ; for firaple as the operations may 
appear, I never knew them readily and fuccefsful 
ly executed by any who had not begun early 
in life ; I therefore adyife all young and unexpe- 
rienced gardeners, to apply themielves as early 
to the practice as poffible, confulting the writers 
on the fubjedt, as well as procuring me ailiftance 
of an able mailer. 

The ftocks on which the different kinds of trees 
will beft fucceed, and others by which their fpecies - 
will be improved, and their fruits meliorated, 
are already mentioned in the culture of the dif&r^ 
ent trees. 



>t The method of grafting in^the root, militates 
ftrongly againfl the opinion, that fruits are re- 
fined and rendered more delicate, as well as en- 
larged by grafting on the ftock ; it has ever been 
confidered as fetting one tree in another, in which 
it extends its fibres, receiving its nourilhment 
from the tree in which it is planted, after it has 
been refined, in paffing through the feveral con- 
duits of that fet in the earth, from which it is 
fed with the coarfer food ; but it muft be obferved, 
that this only refpedts Timber Trees. 
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CHAPTER XL, 



On FORESTS afid WOODS, &ftdthemf>ft 
fucccfifiil as well is fpccdy manner of Pi^ant^ 
iNQ them. 



TO i^itQt % "wtbd ^tli(mt inckrfing, ii not 
only anfion^ the kHeft ways of throwing 
away money, but i$ laying ^p a fi^uid of re-^ 
moife and difcontent that will neceflarily follow, 
from the devailations of cattle and (heep, whofe 
browfing^ and bitings communicate a poifon to the 
trees, which nothing but cutting them below the 
infected part cata esrpel Let this then be your 
firft care to perform in the moft fubftanttal man- 
lier, with double ditches or bedg^, in one or 
other of the ways di reded, according to the fi^r 
tuation and quality of your grotmd. 

Though the advantages are gtteat^ wt^icli -^le 
eftates in England have over Scotland, owing to 
their growth of timber, yet we are certainly 
le(s attentive to the culture of wb^s ibaft any o-^ 
ther improvement. But as I believe the increafe 
of them, particularly iji the cold, barren, and 
lefe cultivated parts of this kingdom, will be of 
the utmoft importance, remove many obftrudtions, 
and pave the way to a general and fuccefsful huC- 
bandiv of various kinds, I (hall endeavour to give 
fome hints, which, if attended to^ will, I am cer- 
tain, much fprward the growth of the plantati- 
ons, 
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006^ and procufie them m many quaiters whe^ 
itxperiments have akeady been tmd in vaiii^ but 
not conduced judkiouflyi or on proper princi- 
ples. 

Where the ibil is of a loofe iandy quality, the 
trees muft neoe^^rily be plainted in pits, as, by 
breaking up the wbrfc fiHface,niany of therii would 
be blown out of the ground, and others buried by 
the drivii^ of the fand, where Ifae ^tnafton is expo- 
fed. With reipeft to fiich foils as are fitf&c»ntly 
compad not to be dniy/en J^ the wifids, however 
pitting in fuch may be reoaromeiaded, yet I nnuft 
diflent, and infift mch ftiould be well fallowed and 
pulverifed,- by frequent ploughings and harrow- 
ings ; groiH^ds of a juiddSing ^quimty, that have 
been under graft, will fequire a Tummer and win- 
ter's labour ai ieaft^ an obftinate day, notlefs 
than twa 

Neither is the extiracH'diAary exipence of culti* 
vating this ground fo grea4;, as. mi^ at firft view 
appear without including ^ future advantages 
attending tt. The |m^ in oki, hsrd, uncultivated 
land, muft be made three times as ku^ as on that 
wlttch is drefled^ and ought to have a good deal of 
loofe earth laid is to pktoe rousd the roots, other- 
wife, in wet feafons^ the waiser will ftagnai^ and 
rot the fihnes ^ and in a feafon or two &> obftrudt 
their progiefa, as to become ftun^ and hide- 
bound, from which they flowly recover, and that 
but feldom until they are cut down; whereas, 
in the odier Iktiatica^ the pits need be made 
no laiger than eafil^ !la contain the roots, as 
they wiH prooeiKl in their growth, and ^ead 
their roots near the fbr&ce wrthotit interrupti- 

T4 on. 
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on. However, if planting the ground in its natu- 
ral ftate is determined on, let the pits be made 
the preceding fpring, to correA and meliorate the 
foumefs and obftinacy of the foil ; and if you can 
procure a mixture of more generous mould, and of 
an oppofitequality,let it be mixed, and often blend- 
ed together vrith that taken out of the pits, as 
ibon after as may be. In plantii^ after this man- 
ner on ftiff or wet land, be careful that the trees 
are not planted deeper than barely to fupport 
themfelves againft the winds, and that the pits 
may be dug confiderably broader for their depth,, 
than the ufual proportion allowed in a looie dry 
foil. 

For a century paft, the Scotch Fir has been the 
common nurfe of all the better kinds of Foreft 
Trees in Scotland ; and he muft be both ungrate- 
ful and ignorant, who is infenfible of the many 
and great advantages this country has reaped from 
the general culture of this plant. Without the 
flielter of this fofterins Tree, we fhould never 
have feen plantations of the Oak, the Elm, fefr . 
in many almoil barren, and expofed fituations. 
However dcferving of attention, the Scotch Fir 
may be for the purpofe of planting, yet I muft 
be allowed to mention other trees, that will anfwer 
the purpofe as effedtually in ten or twelve years, 
as they do in twenty, and that by ^n eafier and 
cheaper method, than even the fmall one of raif- 
ing them. 

The plants I mean to fubftitute in the place of 
Firs, are! the different kinds of Poplars, and the 
large Maple,, in Scotland commonly called the Plane 
free : They are of an infinitely quicker growth than 

the 
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the Firs, and they can be planted of a confiderablc 
fize on the pooreft lands with fafety, and of 
courfe will fboner give the advantages that are io 
neceflary for young plantations. 

I have long thought we are more alarmed than 
hurt, by the common apprehenfion of hard win- 
ters being fo generally baneful to our hardy deci- 
duous plantations, and believe that then only, 
the (belter from Firs or other plants is moft mate- 
rially ufcful. That we have feen two or three . 
winters which have hurt hardy plants when young, 
or newly planted out, muft be acknowledged ; but 
the cafe is far from being common, and for one 
lofs of that kind, we have fuftained many more by 
the violence of the winds in the fummer months, 
when the trees, pregnant with their juices, and 
loaded with leaves, are fo heavy as to yield to the 
tempeft, the roots at that time being an unequal 
balance to their bodies, hence thefe roots are often 
torn afunder in the growing feafon, and bleeding 
much, are apt to canker, and flowly, if ever, re- 
cover ; which, in the moft violent winter ftorms, 
is feldomer the cafe, when the plants, being much 
lighter, firmer in their (hoots, and diverted of their 
leaves, lefs oppofe themfelves to, and ar-e more 
rarely conquered by the winds. 

It has already been mentioned, that the trees 
for plantations muft be adapted to the different 
foils on which they are planted ; and this can- 
not be too much enforced, as it requires the great- 
eft attention and judgment, in order to adapt 
properly the various foils and (ituations of your 
intended wood or foreft, to the plants intended 
to be fet in them, in which, I am forry to obferve, 

we 
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we have hitherto been extremely defeftive. Not- 
withilanding what has been dire£ted in this trea- 
life on the culture of the different trees . where 
treated of, it may not be amifs to repeat fonie of 
tliefe particulars, in order to render what is here 
direded, more readily underftood. 

I cannot help obferving, we betray a general 
want of tafte in the diipofition of our woods, as in 
few of them any regard to elegance or beauty is 
confidered, and which, if we did, would not add 
any thing to the expenoe. Why then may not 
all our plantations be cUverfified with walks, as va^ 
rious as thofe in our mod adorned .wildemeff- 
es ? This, though not ib iprightly and diearful a 
foene, would be a no le& magnificent one than the 
other, and as agrieeable to many rural taftes : At 
the fame time, 1 (houJd be aHiamed to appear in* 
fenfible of tlie pkafure refulting from a weJl-plant- 
ed wilderneis kept in fine order, and decked with 
its charming variety of hues. The free circu«- 
latiCn of air in thefe walks and alleys would be 
communicated throu^ the different quarters, 
render them more healthful and vigorous, and pre- 
vent many mortal difeafes incident to krge and 
crowded plantations, by a iuppreilion of the damp 
vapours, which creates a mouldioeis hurtful to the 
plants, and contaminates the air itfelf : Befides» 
were tbefe walks, well ploughed, billowed, and 
laid thin, would, from the great quantity of leaves 
tliey would be covered with, foon produce good 
gra(s. 

The beft ieafon for planting the light srounds^ 
is as foon as poiTible after the beginning cff Octo- 
ber J for the moifl and heavy, in February and 

March. 
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March. At thefe periods, your ground being pre- 
iHoufly prepared in one or other of the ways men- 
tioned, and ftaked'out in the %ure you chufe, 
pro9eed to plant as follows : 

If the gtxnmd is to be laid out in tlie wilderne£s 
way, let every quarter be bounded by a row erf" 
PoplauB, at two, or two and a half feet afitnder ; in 
the faeavieft atid wetteft places, let them be of the 
Lombard kind, and in the thinner and lighter, of 
the white, whiph, of all the fpecies, will make the 
quidccft progr^ m fuch foils; and, in order to 
make them yield a fpeedter fhelter, by growing 
dofe, ht them be pruned or clipped in the fides 
for two or three years. Thefe Poplars ought to be 
planted, either rooted, or from cuttings four or 
five feet high, if fuch can be conveniaatly pro- 
cured, or as near that fize as you can. Jf tliQ 
whole ground is to be planted, without being di- 
vided by walks, after going round it as mentioned 
for the quarters, kt lines of Pc^ars, running from 
loath to north, be planted at about an hundred, or, 
in very cold e^pofed iituations, at eighty feet a- 
futtder, 

Tht next thing to be attended to, is that the-diC- 
pofition of the Maples be fuch as will bell pro- 
naote the growth of the more valuable tfees; 
for this purpofe, I tlank every fecond line OMgbc 
to be of them, not nekt the Poplars, which will 
iiiffictentiy ihelter whatever is imme<£ately «ear 
them, but amongft the uees intended &r tim- 
ber. 

The diftance of the trees over the whole plan- 
tation, (the bounding and dividing lines of Pop- 
lars 
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lars excepted), I think, ought to be five feet eve- 
ry way ; for whatever the advocates for very clofe 
planting may advance, the coniequences arifing 
from it, are generally more fatal, than erring 
in the oppofite extreme. Plants may be too 
much crowded, or, what the gardeners call drawn^ 
as well as too much expofed; the latter evil is 
provided againll by the flielter of the Maple and 
Poplar trees, with that they mutually communi- 
cate to each other. 

Having planted one half of your intended Fo- 
reft, (free from ftanding water,) with Maples, in 
rows ten feet afunder, and five in the row, con- 
fult the nature of every fpot in it, that the 
more valuable plants may be difpofed of in the 
foils they moft delight, which, in general, I take 
it to be as follows : 

In the moft generous, deep, but dry foils, the 
Walnut, with Englilh, Scots, and Cornifli Elms ; 
in the nfmft and heavy, the Dutch Elm j in coarfe 
and ftoney,the Chefnut and A(h ; in light and fandy, 
the Larch and Beech ; and in clays of all the different 
qualities, tho* fwampy and mofly, the Oak. Thefe 
are the foils moft univerfally prevailing in Great 
Britain, and thofe the trees nature feems beft to 
have fitted for them. They are alfo of the 
greateft value, and moft general ufe, tho', if a 
little ornament and variety is wanted, a fmali 
mixture of the hardy American forts may be ad- 
ded; but profitable returns being the principal 
objedt of this Eilay, to that I chufe, in a great 
meafure, to confine myfelf. 



Where 
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Where the foils are very different, and the 
trees adapted to that variety, an exteiifive plan- 
tation, diverfified with groups in different quar- 
ters, will appear far more chearful and pidku- 
refque, than one uniform wood of the fame kind 
of trees. 

A Foreft, planted in the manner I have 
here defcribed, fhould be of a continued flat, at 
leaft one not broken with rocks, for which 
reafon, I have been altogether filent in refpe<5t of 
the Scotch Fir^ but in mountainous rocky fituati- 
ons, the Poplar and Maple will not fucceed, for 
want of a fufiicient depth of earth to cover 
their roots at firft planting: In fuch places, 
perhaps the Firs are the greatefl improvement 
that can be nvade, planted not above three 
years old, when, after two years more growth. 
Oaks and other trees may be interfperfed wherever 
the land will receive them. The culture of the 
Scotch Fir then, fb far from being difcountenanced,. 
fhould, with the greatefl propriety, be rather in- 
creafed ; as there are flill, in mofl parts of Great 
Britain, more large tradts of mountainous, poor, 
and otherwife yet unimproved furface, than the 
greatefl induflry of feveral ages will probably over- 
take, which may be covered with thefe plants. But 
I fhall now proceed to the ages and fizes of trees 
befl fitted, in forbidding foils and fituations, to 
make our Forefl flourifh. 

Some have aflertecL that the befl manner of 
rearing woods, is by fowing the feed on the fpot. 
But of this I cannot approve, for feveral reafons : 
For befides the great expence, length of attention, 
that is required before the plants can be left to 

nature. 
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nature, the ground muft be as well {^epared, kept 
as clear of weeds, the land about the plants as re-^ 
gularly dug, and in all refpe£ts as well cultivated 
as the nurfery. It is but a fmall propc^tion of the 
plants produced from the feed, that can remain 
in the wood to become trees, while the fuper-^ 
abundant, which muft be taken away, have in* 
jured thofe that remain, and m^kes much againft 
this practice. 

I am therefor(( againft raifmg a Foreil, after 
this manner, except ivith the Walnut, Chefnut, 
Evergreen Oak, and a few of the other nut- 
bearing trees, that do not eafily remove, or g^ow 
'freely after it, and even of thofe only where 
timber, without any regard to fruit, is the object ;. 
in this cafe, fuch are preferable to the beff cul- 
tivated i^ants, where the land is not extremely 
bad, 

Moft gardeners are for planting feedlings of 
two years old, as the moft hardy, and likely 
to fucceed, in our barren, cold^ uncultivated 
ibils. This practice, however univerial, and 
long fandtified by cuftom, has no wei^t with me, 
as, from many trials, I have found it abfurd ; and 
I cannot help declaring^ I think it both agamft na- 
ture and common fenfe, nor cw I in any other 
way account either for its beginning or continue 
ance, than the bad culture too generally given to 
our trees in th^ nurfery, after they have been re- 
moved from the feed-bed, as they are dibbled in 
without a proper reduftion of their roots, ib as to 
encreafe and properly extend them, and are gene- 
rally crowded fo thick together, as loon to be- 
come much worfe than good feedlings,. having 

hard 
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hard carroty roots, without fibres to feed them, 
and tail flender bodies, unable to bear a gentle 
guft of wind. 

I prefiime no experienced gardener will deny, 
that feedlinff trees in general have one downright 
top-root, widi few finall roots or fibres, in com- 
parifon of fuch as have been tranfplanted, and 
their roots (hortcned, and repeated at proper pe- 
riods ; this will not only increafe the roots, but 
render them hardy, by change of food and fi- 
tuation. As this is the cafe, it appears to me ri- 
diculous to ailert, that a young tender plant, 
juft taken from a warm feed-bed, is fufficiently 
hardy to bear being expofed to a bleak fituation, 
and a cold uncultivated foil; it may with equal 
juftice be feid, that an infant from the breaft 
fhould be able to bear the inclemency of the 
feafons, and live and thrive with coarfer food, and 
lefefhelter, than a diild that has been properly 
nourilhed for fome confiderable time, and inured 
by degrees to a variety of changes. 

The analog between the animal and vegetable 
creation, which in many circumftances greatly re- 
femble, confirm what I have ailerted, nor is what 
I have advanced a (peculative notion ^ but to 
exemplify it, I ihall mention the following ex- 
periments, and which I have repeatedly made : 

I have fown the feeds of Foreft Trees on the 
pooreft ground,^ planted feedlings, and ftrong well- 
nurfed trees, from ten to five feet high, on tho 
fame ground, when the old cultivated plants 
have frequently made fightly trees, the feed- 
lings 
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lings have periHied, and, from the fterility and 
Goldnefs of the foil, the feed has not fb jnuch 
as vegetated. In (hort, the mouths of feedlings 
are not fb well fitted as larger plants, to draw 
nouriihment from crude, rank, and unculti- 
vated foils; and, as 1 have repeatedly found 
in many inftances, what is here (aid to be 
the cafe, I am obliged to believe, that the general 
practice of planting feedlings in poor, and larger 
trees in good land, fhould be reverfed ; but ftill 
attending to this mofl eflential and indifpenfi- 
ble circumftance, that the large plants have been 
removed as dire£ted, and otherwife properly cul- 
tivated. 

Having then planted your well reared trees» 
and rejected bodi the fowing of feed, and plant- 
ing of feedlings in your wood ; I would advife their 
being four or five years old, that is, to have been 
removed at the proper times already mentioned 
from the feed-bed, and cultivated in the nurfery 
two or three years, more or Icfs according to their 
kinds, and the quality of the ground whereon they 
are to fland ^ with fuch finifh your jdantation, in die 
manner, and at the diflances direded for the Ma-, 
pies. Thofe trees will be able to get the better 
of all weeds, but a few of the large-growing 
forts \ and the land may be cultivated by hoeing 
in fummer, and digging in the autumn and fpring 
months, or not, yet fhould this be continued for 
three or four years, with the neceflary care, that 
is, of not injuring the horizontal fibres that ap- 
proach the furface, when the more vigorous 
growth of the trees will foon amply repay the 
expence. 

When 
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When thefe plants have ftood fotur years, but 
not longer, take away every fecond Plane, and, in 
two years more, the. remainder of them, with eve- 
ry fecond tree of the other kinds, which will leave 
the whole plantation at ten feet afunder. 

The trees raifed cannot be loft to a perfim who 
has any confider?ible extent of land, few large Brir 
tilh eftates being yet too much crowded with wood 
overall parts of. them. Theyxnay.be planted on 
the farms in hedge rows, and many various ways 
to great advantage, and woiild eoft a great deal 
of money ftom a nurferyman ; fo diat the expence 
of this plantation ought, not to be grudged, hav- 
ing dfeded two of the inoft capital points on any 
eftate, a thriving wood; and a good nurfery. 

From this time thefc plants will require no fur- 
ther trouble, than pruning away the ill-placed fu- 
perflupus branches, until they bring money, which 
ihey ought to do in eighteen or twenty years' from 
planting, at which time: three-fourths more of the 
remaining. ti?ees, and all the Poplars, muft be taken 
away, which reduces them to twenty feet afiinder,- 
and when the value of the timber, cut for country 
ufes, will certainly exceed both the expence of 
labour and rent of the ground, much more than 
any other crop will; befides, the trees, at thefe 
diftances will not hereafter prevent the ground 
from yielding good pafture, and the value of the 
plantation, for fifty years afterwards, will annually 
incrcafe in greater proportion than before. 

Though I have mentioned the whole trees in 
this Foreft to be planted the fame feafon, yet if 
the nurfing oi;ijes, which are foon to ' be taken a- 
way, were planted a year or two before the others, 

U • parti- 
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particularly in very bad foils, and expofed fitua*^ 
tions, it would, in place of lofing, be gaining 
time, as, from their immediate and extraordinary 
flieltcr, the better trees would have little. check 
from the winds the firft feaibn, which when they 
meet with in a violent degree, often keeps them 
ftt a ftand for feveral years. It is therefore of the 
greatefl: confequence, that every poflible affiftance 
be given them, to encourage a rree growth at be- 
ing firil planted out. 

Notwithfl-anding of warmly recommending (bel- 
ter at firft planting, as the moft probable means 
of fbon^ procuring a flouriihing plantation, yet I 
rauft no lefs recommend attention in taking away 
the neceflary proportions, >dicrc too thick, feafbn-' 
ably as they advance ; from which negledt, I have 
often feen many extenfive plantations of noble 
Oaks ruined, by being overhung with Scots Firs, 
which not admitting a free circulation of air, they 
have been drawn up to the moft di(pn>portioned 
heights, and this misfortune nothing but cutting 
down will effedually cure ; but the different pe- 
riods here diredked for thinning them, will gene-r 
rally anfwer your intentions. ^ 

From the late and now univerfal tafte in all 
new and expenfive defigns in the garden way, of 
tlirowing a large extent of ground about the houfe 
into lawns of grafe, many fruit-trees, which in 
former times generally grew in the kitchen garden, 
and thefe gardens adjoining to the hou^, are now 
deftroyed, from whence common fruit has rifcn 
\n price to the fiill proportion of every other arti- 
cle in life. I cannot therefore but believe, that 
an orchard, which, fenfibly planted, will littie or 
jiot at all impede the growth of grafe, com, and 

other 
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other vegetables, would foon become the highert 
improvement the lands in this country are capable 
of receiving : But a diflertation on Fruit-trees be-* 
ing foreign to the prefent iuhgedt, I only mention, 
that if fome of the moft favourable quarters for 
fruit were inciofed, and planted with ftrong well- 
cultivated trees of them, in fourteen or fixteeti 
years, every tenth acre of the orchard would cer- 
tainly pay the whole expence laid out in our Forell, 
and lay the foundation, without further expence, 
of an eftate, increafing confiderably for ages. 
Apples and Pears, the moft certain and profitable 
ftandard fruits, will fucceed in land of any tolera- 
ble depth, though coarfe and heavy, having been 
expofed and mehorated by the winter's froft and 
fummer's fun. 



Vi 
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CHAPTER XU. 

On making TREES fit for Removal, that 
ba^e ftood uncultivated and tbo thick in Nurfe- 
ries oi Woods. 

THOUGH the longcft experience, and moft 
extaifive khowfedge in plantings will not 
for many years,- if ever, bring overgrown unre*- 
hioved tre^s to the comely ^ure aid luxuriant 
growth of thofe that have been reared from young 
plants, according to the preceding direftions, yet, 
where one cannot procure fuch, and have of the 
former, they may turn them to account, and foon 
make a figure in a bare field, or about a new- 
built houfe. 

The trees worthy of this labour ought not to 
exceed fourteen or fixteen years growth, or from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high,' as, if older, in 
general the cutting of either their roots or bodies 
will be doing them a violence they will never re- 
cover fo perfeftly as to become handfome trees, but 
ever continue in a fpreading bufhy form. 

The forts to be treated in this manner, are the 
different fpecies of Elms, of which the Englifli, 
as the moft afpiring, and that fooneft recovers its 
wounds, is far the moft proper. The Lime will 
bear this operation at a great fize, fbon heal, and 
afterwards may be formed with eafe to any fhape 
you pleafe : The Afli and Oak will likewife admit 

of 
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of cutting well enough at the ages mentioned, but 
thefe ought to be cut higher in proportion to their 
bulk than the former, and where the bark is 
fmoother and thinner; from whence the (hoots 
will be fewer, and rife in a more perpendicular 
direction. In this direction, and in the ftrength 
of the branches, they will be much afTifted, by 
rubbing off all the tender Ihoots, but one or two 
of the moft eredt and vigorous, from the begin- 
ning till the end of June. 

The Beech, the Platanus, the large-leaved Ma- 
ple, the Hornbeam, the Sweet Chefnut, the Horfe 
Chefnut, the Poplar, and the Laburnum, will alfo 
bear being reduced in height, but will not after- 
wards grow lofty, or in the pyramidal form, bur^ 
in detached trees, on lawns, or other grafing fields, 
may make graceful (preading plants, and afford an 
agreeable fiilutary retreat for men or cattle from 
the fcorching fummer heats. 

The firft ftep to be taken in this bufinefg, is, to 
mark out what trees (if any) you intend ftiould re- 
main on the (pot, as alio thdfe you mean to remove 
for planting again, leaving them at fuch diftances, 
as that there may be fufficient bounds for making 
a deep trench round each plant for undermining 
them the following feafon. This being done, in 
autumn grub out by the roots all the others, and 
trench the ground at leaft three feet deep, of what- 
ever quality it be, which will encourage many 
lj)reading roots from the fides', and better prepare 
them for whdt is to enfue. Early in the (iicceed- 
ing fpring, cut your trees over at a fuitable Height, 
a good deal flanting, imrnediately above where 
buds are, or branches have been, and rub over the 
wound with pitch, or cover it with a plaifter of clay 

mixed 
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mixed with horfe-dung^ fuch as has been dirededfbr 
grafts. It is impoffible juftly to afcertain the height 
thefe trees (hould be reduced to, that depending 
on their proportions, as the ftrong-bodied plants 
muit be cut higher than the more flender of .the 
&nie height. 1 (hall fuppofe them, fronx (landing 
very thick, to be drawn the length of twenty-five 
feet ; in that event, cutting them from twelve to 
fifteen feet high may probably be about a proper 
medium, but the precife ilandard muft. depend on 
ibme little knowledge in the operator, or rather 
diredor, as indeed the wounding or pruning of 
trees of every kind, and for every particular pur- 
pofe, ought not to be left to the barbarity of com- 
mon labourers, but have more attention beftowed, 
and gentler treatment given them, than they ufu- 
, ally meet with. 

The general pradice in ca(es of this kind, is 
reducing both- the tops and roots of the tree at the 
fame time : But this is a (everity they will not bear; 
for though they may oudive it a few years, it will 
be but in a confumptive way, from which they ne- 
ver fully recover : Therefore, to do this effedlually, 
two years more muft at leaft be employed. 

The following (pring then, make a trench be- 
tween three and four teet deep, and full four feet 
wide, round all the plants to be removed : Bend 
the tree fo far to one fide, as that you can come 
ea(ily at the downright roots; after which, with a 
(harp hatchet, cut them acrofs, but leave the fide- 
roots, particularly thofe neareft the furface, as litde 
didurbed as may be : This being done, replace the 
plant in its former uprigl^t (lation, and throw back 
the earth taken from about it. 

A year 
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A year after, open the farhe trench, and fliorten 
all the fpreading fide-roots, which will much in- 
creafe their number, and make the earth adhere 
to them when the trees are raifed for;, good, and 
which they may be the fucceeding feafon, but it 
will ftill be better if they remain another. It may 
naturally occur, that if any of the trees are to re- 
iTiain, reducing their overgrown heights is all that 
is neceflary to be done with them. 

The reafbn of taking two or three feafons for 
preparing thefe roots in the manner directed, is, 
that the ftrength of the trees may be as little im- 
paired as poilible, particularly fuch as you intend 
tojgrow lofty in the pyramidal form, which, when 
all the wounding operations are performed at once, 
they cannot do, as the (hoots, from weaknefs, will 
not grow perpendicular, but loofe and ftraggling, 
though, by ufing thefe precautions, and having this 
patience, which in the main is lofing no time, the 
upright (hoots will be ftraight and vigorous before 
the trees are raifed, and, being furnifhed with 
plenty of young fre(h roots, they will ri(e with 
bulks of earth about them, and continue in a health- 
ful ftate. 

For the beft manner of pUnting thefe trees, (e^ 
the Elm. 
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